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PREFACE. 






This work, like some others which the author 
has published, owes its existence to a circumstaaoe 
merely accidental. Having discovered various ^.^ v 
liaks of coi&aexion, to which he had not formerly / 
adverted, between the languages of the most pp- 
lished nation of antiquity, and that of a people 
generally reckoned aaprcnag the most uncivilized ; 
and having, for his own satisfaction, prosecuted 
the investigation to a considerable length ; he 
presumes, that it will not be deemed totally un- 
important to the interests of literature* that he 
should lay the result of his inquiries before the 
public. 

In all disquisitions of this kind, a wide field is 
necessarily opened up to iaacy ; and it may be 
thought, that at times it has not been restrained 
within proper bounds. The objects, which seem 
clear to one, to the eye of another may be in- 
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volved in obscurity. The author begs, however, 
that the reader would so far indulge him with the 
exercise of his candour, as not to form a judgment 
of the work from any detached article, but dis- 
passionately to consider the combined evidence* 

Although himself satisfied, that the proof, ari- 
sing from a comparison of the languages, is suffi- 
' cient to demonstrate the national affinity of the 
Greeks and Romans to the Scythians j to remove, 
as far as possible, every ground of hesitation with 
others, he has prefixed a Dissertation on the 
historical evidence which bears on the same point. 

4 

The author meant to have added, as a conclu- 
sion to the trork, a list of Greek and Latin verbs 
and nouns, compared with those terms, in the 
■ languages of the north, which are evidently al- 
lied to them. But as he has not had leisure to 
arrange these, he finds it necessary to postpone 
this part of his plan. If what is now presented 
to the public meet with a favourable reception, 
he may be encouraged some time hence to give 
these as a supplementary illustration. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE CONTRAC 
TIONS USED IN THIS WORK. 



Alem*, Alemannic* 

Arab*, Arabia 

Armor., Anuorican.. 

A.S., Anglo-Saxon. 

Belg.y Belgic. 

C.B. or C.Brit., Carabro-Bri- 

tannic, or Welsh* 
Celt., Celtic. 
Dan., Danish. 
E., qt Eng., English. 
Flandr. Flemish. 
Fr., French. 
Franc., Francic. 
Gael., Gaelic. 
Germ., German. 
Goth., Gothic. ♦ 

Gr., Greek. 
Heb., Hebrew. 
Jr., Irish. 
hi., Islandic. 
hat., Latin. 
Lot. Barb., Latin of the middle 

ages. 
Moes.G., Moeso-Gotbic. 
Pers., Persian. 



Sax., Saxon. 
Scot., Scottish. 
Scytho-Scand., Scytho-Scandi* 

navian. 
Su.G., Suio-Gothic. 
Stv., or Suied., Swedish. / 
Tent., Teutonic. 



adj., adjective. 
adv., adverb. 
conj., conjunction. 
insep., inseparable. 
N., note. 
part., particle. 
prep., preposition. 
pron., pronoun. 
q., or qu., quasi. 
s., substantive noun. 
term., termination. 
V., vide. 
v., verb. 
vo., voce. 
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W ith the generality of mankind/ a name is of /$ 
far greater weight, in the scale of evidence, than ( 
they are willing to admit, or can allow tbetnselves 
to imagine* . It does not merely cfest the balance 
when wavering j^ut .is "often found, on strict exami- 
nation, to be the only thing that presses, down the 
preponderate^' scale. With the name of Greeks, 
or of Romans, we have bgen accustomed from 
our early years to associate the idea of every thing 
great, and wi§e, and excellent. Hence, . even 
when arrived at maturity, we are extremely re- 
luctant to acknowledge the claims of any other 
people to priority in science or ft* the arts ; espe- 
cially if they were stigmatized aa barbarous by 
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2 ON THE ORIGIN 

those nations that claimed wisdom and refinement 
as exclusively theif own, Ws are scarcely dis- 
posed to give sack a people precedence even as 
to national antiquity, although evidently entitled 
to this distinction front the incontestable proofs 
which appear on the page of history ; but seem 
almost inclined to credit the fables of those, who 
vain-gloriously affirmed, not only that they were 
indigenous, but that they had sprung from the 
soil which derived its celebrity from giving birth 
to so wise a people. 

Perhaps we can assign no better reason for this 
partiality, than ' for another wnich often retains 
its force through life. As these favoured nations 
have been, as it were, our school-companions, 
we have made common friends and foes with 
those who have been the objects of our early pue- 
dMectitm* Kmmk^tkut ^ tribes, which over- 
ran .tbe Btffiftati' fettfpiifej that eftfpfre wfcidl •«- 
: ceived itts higfee&t 'lustre itom Otir old classical 
^firiencfe, havfe beeo dstiomitaated Qatte ; '#e- fc&ft- 
uect, *with this designation, tihe M^ of l evety 
tiling gross amj. aavagfe. ttetice it 4i«s beCofote 
ptororibial, as a tewn of gefterd obloquy. It is 
aingula^ indeed^ that meti, from die Mtience af 
esuly habit, should agree to pom: contempt oh 
. their. own progewftote. To «ay of feuieH-'fe fcarba- 
tous people, that they utidoubtecfiy miist haVe 
.possessed some means of j C6ttimunfc&ting tlieir 
ideas, will be deemed an honour fiifly as great 
as they can possibly merit; while* at thejsante 
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time, it will be supposed, as a matte* of course* 
that their speech could only be entitled to a 
comparison 'with the ja*gon of Hottentots* or of 
soma African horde> To those who labour 
under prepossessions of thte kind* the idea that 
the language of such a people could have any 
traces of resemblance to the revered structure of 
that of Athens or of Rome* would afford matter 
of ridicule, or might even be viewed a* a sort of 
literary blasphemy. 

But> that there is a very intimate connexion 
between the language of the Goths, and that 
which was first spoken by the Greek*, and after*, 
wards by the inhabitants! of Italy, will, we trtist, 
appear undeniable from the following work. It 
is generally admitted, that similarity of langiiag* 
is one of the most' convincing documents of aft. 
tional affinity. On this* ground, therefore, as of 
itself sufficients might we rest the proof of the 
propinquity of! theie nations* 

Here, however, we are not* as in many simit 
iar inquiries reduced to the necessity of bmtig 
satisfied with this solitary evidence. Ancient 
history supplies us with its superadded testimony 
in support of oiir hypothesis 
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Scythia is an ancient designation, which has 
been interpreted vfltfc • great l latitude by later 
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4 OtfTHri ORIGIN 

writers. They would almost seem to ' have view- 
ed it, as if it had been used by the Greeks and 
Romans to denote the terra incognita of their 
times. To the vast regions, to which this name 
has been extended, many tribes have been as- 
signed, not less dissimilar in their language and 
customs, than remote from each other as to the 
ties of consanguinity. But these erroneous * ac? 
counts have originated from want of due atten- 
tion to the testimony of antiquity. Those an- 
cient writers, who are most entitled to credit, 
clearly enough define the general boundaries of 
that country to which they give this name. 
k They distinguish between Western and Eas- 
tern Scythia. The former extended, according 
to Herodotus, from the lower parts of the Dan- 
ube, and the countries now denominated Hun- 
gary, Transylvania, and WaJachia, to the Ta* 
nais or Don on the east. It was also called Eux- 

4. 

ine Scythia, as it run along the borders of the 
eea which anciently bore this name,, now the 
Black Sea. Eastern Scythia was sityiftted to the 
north-east of the Caspian Sea, including the 
country new designed western and eastern ^urh 
kestan. We learn from, Juptin, in his abridge- 
ment of Trogus Pompeius, that the kingdoms of 
Parthia and Bactria were founded by the Scy- 
thians*. Jt ha&been urged, however, that the Par- 
thiaiw were of Sarmatic origin. Taurica, or the 

* Lib. ii. c. 1. 3. 
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modern Crimea, was not reckoned as properly [,/& 0& , 
included in Scythia # ; although there seems to ^^r^^^ 
be no reason to doubt that the Scythian language v ~ y 
wss afterwards spoken there, the Cimmerians or 
Gimbri having been expelled. 

Several writers, both ancient and modern, have 
confounded the Sarmatians with the Scythians. 
Strabo has fallen into this error t, although in 
this instance he contradicts the testimony which 
he has given in other parts of his work. But 
they are distinguished by Herodotus ; who as* / , 
serts that the Royal Scythians, (the name given K 
to one great division of this people) are separat- 
ed from the Sauromatae on the east by the Ta- 
nais. " Beybtid the Tanais," he says, " it is no j 
"longer Scythia; but the first district is that of / M 
" the Sauromatae," &ct. 

It seems beyond dispute, that the Cimmerii . 
were the posterity of Gomer, the eldest son of 
Japhet, the Japetus of the Greeks; and that ^ 
they were the first race who peopled Europe. £/^ 
Their name is obviously retained by the^descen- 
dants of the ancient Britons, who still denomi- 
nate themselves Cumri. As they anciently pos- 
sessed the Chersonesus Taurica, and gave their 
name to the Cimmerian Bosphorus, they un- 
doubtedly occupied part of. the territory which 
afterwards pertained to the Scythians. As As- 

* Herod, lib. hr. c. 102. f Lib - xi - P* * 92 ' Paris * 16jW « 

£.Lib. iv. c. 21. 

as 



6 ON THE OW0IN 

cheuaz and Riphath were sen* of Gomtr, it has 
been supposed, that the mime of the forme? wm 
retained in that of the Euxine sea, w n*r*"A£H 
roc, as it was first denominated by the Greek** 
It has also been conjectured that the name of 
MjpAatk may be traced in that of the Jtipfaxan 
mountains, placed by ancient writers at the toftd 
Gf the Tanais *. 

Who was the father of the Scythkas* tt.nwe 
doubtful) and, on this head, their namet cm 
aoarcely aid conjecture* It would appear, in- 
deed, that they did not take this name to them- 
selves, but received it from other nations, and 
particularly from the Greeks. .Eoc. Herodotus 
f gays of the descendants qf Tvgiteus, that they 
/ «erg„co|g^qnly named ScohU, frpm the surname 
/ of their king, but that the Greeks called them 
I Scythians t. They were universally celebrated 
for their skill in, archery. The samcf aneieJtt 
writer informs us, that some of the noble youths 
pf Media studied this art under Scythian mas- 
ters t j and Hercules, it is s^id* learned tt*e use 
of the bow from this people. Hence it has been 
supposed, that they received their name from 
$kiuta % a Gothic word, which, is viewed as trans- 
mitted from the*, signifying io shoot? With re- 
spect to their origin, the most general opinion is, 

* V. Bochart. Phaleg. lib. iii. c. 9. Anc. Univ. Hist, j, 375. 
iv. 471. Reqnel'g Geogr. of Herodotus^ p, 139. 

t Lib. iv. c. §r — '^jvsn^n. 
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that they were the^e^eiujbnte of M*g9g> the 
second son of Japhet. Had not Arphaxad, w 
Hebrew Argkchsfad, been the sen of Shera, it 
might have been thoqght that he was the same 
person with 4tyWnfe$% »e»tioned by the father 
of Grecian history* as we of the sods of Tajgi- f \ 
tap*r whooi the Scythians claimed aa their/ pro^./ 
genitor*. \ 






§ 2. The Sq/tkiaw ami Getae the 

sme people* 

That the Scythians and Getae were the same > % - 
people, is attested by incontrovertible evidence* 
On the southern side of the Danube, opposite to 
the territory occupied by the Scythians* and in 
ih&juigle forming a. part of Thrace, there was ^ 
small nation in the time of Herodotus, who bore 
the nam e of Gig j toe^ But this designation appears 
to have been the generic name given to various 
branches, of this great people, and most probably 
assumed by themselves. We, accordingly, find 
it conjoined with different prepositive terms, ^\^U 
which seem designed to mark its definite appttv "l l «^v 
cation to one race as distinguished from another. *jb& 
Thus, we read of the Masub&ejm, the TJjjjts&r 
Qet&e, and ^ jfr o -Getae. It is obvious that Getae 
must have b$£n the primary denomination. He* 

* Hetti. lib. iv. g. 5. 6. 
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8 ON THE ORIGIN 

rodotus speaks of this people, who Hved on the 
opposite side of the Danube, without seeming to 
have supposed that they were originally the same 
with the Scythae, calling tthem Thracians*. It 
is surprising that their name did not suggest the 
idea, that they were merely a branch from the 
- eommon stock, that had pushed on a little far- 
j ther west. The Tyro-Getae 9 of Pliny t,- are the 
same with the Tyritae of Herodotus. For by 
both writers they are placed on the riverltfires^ 
or r Tyras 9 the Dneister of our times. jRennel 
conjectures, with- considerable plausibility, that 
Herodotus may have writteiKi^rjggfc^. These, 
then, were the Getae situated on the river Tyres. 
\ The Massa-Getae occupied the territory on 

)i the Iaxartes, or^Sirr. Herodotus, indeed, was 
c \\V** uncertain whether he should view them as a Scy- 
) yS thia n nation. From their greater distance, he had 
less opportunity of being acquainted with them. 
He admits, however, that by some they were ac- 
counted Scythians ; that in their dress and food 
they resembled that people ; and, that what the 
Greeks asserted of the Scythians in general, was 
true only of the Massagetae § . By the testimony 
of other writers, this matter is put beyond doubt. 
The Massagetae were the Scythae of the Ro- 
mans. By Ptolemy they are called the Scythians 
intra Imaum. Strahlenberg says, that the particle 

* Lib. iv. c. 93. f Hfct Nat. lib. W. c. 12. 

' i Geogr. Herod, p. 72. § lab. 1 201. 215, 216. 
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ma, in the Tartarian language, signifies cis, citra, 
and intra, in Latin, and is sometimes used as a 
conjunction^ copulative | and hence, that this 
people received the name of Ma-giugim Arabic; 
of Ma-gogaei in Hebrew, of Ma-t^h^Um Tar- 
tarian, and of Ma-sgetae, Ma-schytae, or MassS^ 
getae-, in Greek *. Ihre considers this as a Scy- 
thic word ; observing, that by many it is render- 
ed the greater Getae, in contradistinction from 
the lesser - Goths, whose bishop was Ulphilas, as 
we learn from Jornandes. Massa is thus view- 
ed as merely the Moeso-Gothic comparative, 
maizoy major, which is evidently from the same 
fountain with GnjM/fw,, id. The name, Ttiyssa^ 
Getae* or as written by others, \Tkvrsa)Getae 9 
most probably, in like manner, owes its origin 
to some local or characteristic circumstance, al- 
though now totally unknown. They were situat- 
ed on the Wolga. 

Although the etymon of the name Scythae, al- 
ready mentioned, is very ingenious ; it may be 
doubted, if we should not rather view it as a mo- 
dification of that of Getae. " The Greeks, and 
" especially the Aeolians," it has been remarked, 
" were fond of prefixing the letter s to words and <C 
"• proper names. Thus, Stephanus informs us, 
" that for Cimbri they saiclj^^g^ and they ob- 
" served the same mode >5n other instances* 

/■ 

* Descript. of the North andyEastern parte of Europe and 
Asia ; Introd. p. 39, 40. / 
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"Hence, we perceive why ancient writer* n*w 
" assqrt that the Getae were * Scythie- nation, 
?and then call the Sqythiiw* a pert of tbo 
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It j* not less obvious* that the Getoe and the 
Gfo/A$ were the same people, ajid that the nawe 
of Seythae was indiscriminately given to both, 
Tbucydkles remarks the resemblance of the Ge* 
taft to the Scythians. cc The Getae, be says, 
4i border with the Scythians* are anne<j in the 
cc same manner^ and are all equestrian archers t. u 
Joraandes, indeed, has been wderstood as dis- 
tinguishing the Goths from, the Getae |. Had 
he really done so, . it iaust have been imputed 
to his anxious desire to shew that Scwadinavi^ 
was the qfficim gentium* But it is evident, that 
throughout his work he uses the name* <?0*0e, 
Qetfii, and Gotki promiscuously ; as he assert? 
without reason that these were the people, who, 
migrating from the shores of the Baltic, took pos- 
sesion of Scythia, extending themselves beyond 
the Danube. Stephanos describes the V*d** or 
Goths, as, " a uatiou aneiejatty inhabiting the 



* Hire Gloss. Prooem. yi. 

f 'Ojf*#»ft»<| K*rrK i*ir*w*iirn, Hist. lib. K,' p. 165. Fcsnc. 

1594. $ Mascou's Hist. Gercoaa, B, v, £ vi f N. (2}« 
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"diatriet within the Palus Mantis ^ ^nd who ^ 
•' afterwards I ini^ited into Thrace *." Ovid, and 
othcfr I<rtin writers, uae the names Getae and 
i Gothi witJ»o»t distinction, Georgius Syncellus 
\**y** that * the Scythians are also designed 
^•VGfrtha in their own language/* and that, pass* 
*' ing thfr later* %ey depopulated the Roman em* 
«* j$r^ in the time of Deg jiia t." We learn from 
Photiw, on the testimony of Fhilostoggiua, that 
. Ug^ilaat bishop of the Goths, otherwise called 
Ulpfcifesv?' in his time brought much people with < 
** hinsTintQ the Roman empire, of the Scythians 
" beyond the later, whom the ancients indeed 
t< qaJAed Getae % but the modems Gothi t" Gib* 
bou, who ha* undoubtedly paid uncommon atten- 
tion to this subject, observes, that " Zozimu& \ 
" and the Greeks, give the name of Scythians to 
" those whom Jornandes, and the Latin writers, 
u constantly represent as Goths § " 

This point has been so clearly established by \ 
S&eriaghaw, and in our own time by Mr Pink- 
ertaa, that it ia totally unnecessary to enlarge j 
on it It. 
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* Vo, ?irjlu, \ Ap. Stritter. Memor. Popul i. 38. 

§ Decline, and Fall, i. 432. 8vo. 

|| Dissertation on the Origin and Progress of the Scythians ft- . 
er Goths, p. 11—14. Although I cannot adopt every hypo* y • 
thesis contained in this work, it ia merely justice to the learned 
author to aqjuupriedge, that be has thrown more light on this 
subject* in general, than any preceding writer. 
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I shall only add, that we may observe a similar 

use of the name Gothi with that of Getae, formerly 

illustrated. Another term is frequently prefixed, 

to distinguish the particular tribe or nation ; as, 

Moeso-Gotki, Visi-Gothi, Ostro-Gothi. The Moe± 

^ so-Gotfii were the Goths of Moesia, which ex- 

, ;-' -tended from the confluence of the Save and the 

,f ; * Danube to the Euxine, including the countries 

A y now denominated Bosnia, Servia, and Lower Bui- 

garia. The Vi$hGotki 9 or, as designed by Jornan- 

des, Vesegothae, by others Wisigoihi, had their 

name from their western situation; we$e> as 

Wachter observes, signifying the west. The Os- 

*,,. ,, , tro-Gothi, or Austro-GothL were the Goths of the 

} * \% * eagt > ft° m Alemannic ostar^ Suio-Gothic ifcfer, 

Islandic austr, oriens. 
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§ 4. Tlie Thracians were Scythae* 

4 

The Thracians were of Scythic origin. As the 
Mosaic designation Gqjner seems to be retained 
in that of Cimmerii, Cimbri, or Curnri ; there is 
great probability in the idea generally adopted 
by the learned, that the Thracians were the pos- 
terity of £irds, or rather Thiras, who is last men- 
tioned by the sacred historian among the sons of 
Japhet. The learned Bochart has obserVed, that 
0f>i£, the name given by the Greeks to a Thracian, 
is supposed to be merely Tfiiras, the Gr. 2 cor- 
responding to samech of the Phoenicians, and hold- 
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iijg its place in the alphabet # . Josqphiis says, 
that this son of Japhet " called those whom he 
" governed e«/f«c ; but that j the Greeks denomin*- 
" ated the s*iie people Thfacian s + " Eusebius, 
Eustathius, Epiphanius, Jerorri, with the Chaldee 
interpreters, uniformly give the same testimony. 
Be&ides JH^j^er places in this yicinijy, which 
apparently retain the name of Tiras, it occurs in 
that of the riv$r Tyras, which falls into the Eux- 
me not far from the mouths of the Danube. 

It has altea^y been seen, that on the southern 
side of this river, in the country properly called 
Thrace, and opposite to the primaeval seats of 
ihg ^cythians. Herodotus places, a small nation 
called Getae* Yet, notwithstanding this distinc- 
tion of name, he views them as the same people* 
For " the;£r§tae, M he says, " are the moat valiant 
" and the most just of the Thracians J." ^~^TiviH*? '<■ 

It may be supposed, indeed, that although the * 

Getae were called Thracians, the Thracians iti 
general were not Getae ; and that this Getic na- 
tion received the name of .Thracians, merely be- 
cause they left their own territories and occupied 
a part of Thrace. But, though we had no other 
proof, it might seem fully as probable, that the 
name of Getae had originally included all the 
Thracians, and that the reason why one branch 

« Fhaleg.'Hb. ii; c. % 

^ Qg«s*$ avrve ptrmofutmv* Antiq. lib. i. b. 7. 

X QgrfftW Uttif *l){fl«T«?«f Xjti h*Cti*T*T6i. Lib. IV. d. 93. 
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retained it, while ft ww not generally applied to 
the Test, was tile peculiar distinction of this peo* 
pie with respect to religion. For Herodotus does . 
not mark them out merely by their national de- 
signation* but by their characteristic* sentiments. 
#* They were, he says, the athanatMng Getae* or 
those who held the doctrine of immortality * $ 
proceeding to give a particular account of their 
creed, and of its pretended origin* As he gives 
the name of Thmcians in common to them with 
the other inhabitants of this country, he distin- 
guishes the latter merely by their local situation, 
as u the Thracians who possess Safobytksttis, and 
« who dwell above Apollonia and the city Meskm- 
c ? bria, and who are called Cyrmianae and Myp- 
* saei*" 

.But we have further proof df a direct kind. 
Stephaniis ByzAntinUs says, * Geti* is the couri- 
*« t* y of the Getae ; this, however, is a Thradan 
if* nation t:'* and Strabo* "The Gre*ks accounted 
f the Getae a Thrarian nation V The same 
writer asserts that the Dad and the Thracians 
used the same language §, Now, he elsewherte 
says* that the Getae and the Daei had a common 
tongue II. Appian also asserts that the Getae, be- 

yondthe Ister, were denominated Daei % This 

i * ... , \ 

* rlrat w ukmvri&iruf* Lib. iv. 93. 
f Ap. Ihre, Proem, vii. Sheriftgh* p> 180. •'• 
X Lib. vii. § Lib. i. c 2a *p. Iht* 

H Lib. vii. p. 305. f In PraeC 
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is, 16 Hke maimer, affirmed by Justin, Xiphiliri, 
and others. Mela expressly testifies that all thfe 1 
Thraciaas, however distinguished by different 
names and customs, constituted one nation, and 
that they were Getae *. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the Moesi, 
whom the Greeks improperly denominated My si, 
were Goths j yet we find H^jrodotuis classing them J ( 
under the name of Thraclans. Vopiscus says, 
that Probus either subdued or received, into a J 
state of atmty, Thratiite) atque omnes Geticos po- \ , 

pukftfc ^ 

Before proceeding fo shew that the Greeks 
th^msetves were of Scythian odgin, several points * 
of a ptieHininaty notufe ckim our attention, ft 
is well known, that the Pelaagi have been gene- 
rally accounted the first inhabitants of Greece. 
The pwotf of the Scythian origin of the Greeks 
must, of course, depend on that of the affinity r , 
of the Fe&sgi to the Scythians. A particular 
inquiry ifito the vestiges, sttfi discernible on the / 
patib of histoty , of those who ftt-st peopled Greece, 
is &erefore tiecessary. 

It may be proper, first, to inquire whe&er the . i^c*A 
Pelasgi were indeed generally diffused through \ I 

Greece? Secondly, to shew that the Ifetkfies 



> ^ w ^^^^^^^ 



* Una gens Thraces habitant, aliis aliisque praediti, et nomi- 
nibue, %t tntt&us, H^oidAn ftri *itot» et wd mvrtim paratissinii, 
Getae utique. De Situ Orb. lib. ii. c. 3& 

f In Prob. 
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• • 

were originally the same people ; in the thiflt 
place, to examine the assertions of .those who 
deny the Scythian origin of the P^lasgi. After 
some remarks with respect to the name Pelasgi, 
we shall go on to investigate their origjn. 



§ 5. OftJie Diffumn qfthe Peksgi through 

Greece. 

^ \Ve are, first, to consider, the prooft which his- 
tory supplies of the general diffusion of the Pe- 
Jasgi through Greefe. As the most ancient wri- 
ters recognised no earlier possessors of this coun- 
try ; although the fame be used in its. utmost la- 
titude, as including, beside? \he islands, Epirus, 

_ * 

ThessaJy, apd Macedpn, even to the borders of 
,Thracp, it will be found that they occupied all 
this extent of territory. . 
<A Herodotus not only affirmp, th^t Greece was 

. formerly denomin^^e4^P?la8gia # ; but when speak- 
ing of the Athenians, as being before the time of 
Cecrops called Cranai, he remarks that, even as 
bearing t^bis name, " they were Pelasgi, the latter 
"^possessing the country now designed Hellas t." 
Strabo says, " that the Pelasgi, as indeed the 
" most ancient nation, were diffused through all 



\ 



* *£AA*3«, *-{*np» X Thkmryim Kmhtopm* lib* ii* C. 57. 
^ f Lib. viii. c. 44. 
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Greece, and. especially among the Aeolians in 
Thessaly, is almost, universally acknowledged. 

" Thessaly is cajUled t)^ J^elasgic Argos* which 
" is situated between the .mouths of Peneus, and 
" of Thermopylae, all the way to the mountainous * 

" region of Pindus ; because the Pelasgi held -t? , t 
" these places*: — -Many also denominate the na- 
u tions of Epirus Pelasgi, because this people ex- 
" tended tEwf'^mTnibn thus far ; and many of 
" those heroes are called Pelasgi, from whom, in 
" succeeding ages,, this name was transmitted to 
" nations. For Lesbos was called J£(4$$gia ; and 
" Homer designs those Pelasgi, who bordered 
" with the Cilicians in Troas *." 

According to Stephanus Byzantinus, it was 
first called Pelasgia, and had the name of Thes- 
saly, in a posterior age, from Thessalus the son of 
Aemon t. - It is recognised by jancient writers as 
a Scythian region. Strabo says that it was at 

first all denominate^ J^jQ^$£9» from FyAha the 
wife of Deucalion^^emonia from Aempn (whfc 
was reckoned the grandson of Pelasgus);/ and that 
one half of it was named Pandora by Deucalion.- 
in honour of his mother X. Now it is Universally C$ 
admitted that Deucalion was a Scythian. In re- 
lation to the time preceding the Trojafl war, Thu- * 
cydides, when mentioning the name of Hellas or - 

\ 

* Strab. Geogr. lib. v. p. 220, 221.1 . 

J Strab. Geogr. lib. x. 44, 444-. \ . h ^ , / \ 
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Greece/thus expresses his opinion : " This nsmfc, 
" as it appears to me, did not universally prevail. 
" Before the age of Hellen, indeed, the son of 
u Deucalion, it was totally unknown ; but other 
" nations, as well as the Pelasgi, who were most 
widely diffused, retained their own peculiar de- 
nominations V "The Ionians," says Hero- 
( n dotus, " who formerly possessed Achaia, before 

s\\ ■-*%'*' * " the time of Danausand Xuthus, as the Greeks 
u^ 8 " relate, were called Felasgi Afgialera," or those 
'* who inhabited the sea-coast t. He asserts, in the 

same place, that "the Aeolians were anciently 
" called Pelasgi t" 

The scholiast on ApoHonius, extends the (name 
of Pelasgi to the Argives. Jhe Arcadians, who 
; were reckoned the most ancient people in Greece, 
; » bore the same designation, as their country was 
called Pelasgia. Pausanias says ; " The Arcadians 
" make mention of Jlfiksgljs as the first person 
" who existed in their country.— From this king 
u the whole region took the name of Pelasgia §." 
Peloponnesus in general, indeed, received this 
name ||. 
The fact of the general extension of the Pelas- 
« gi was so universally admitted by the Greeks, that, 
in this instance, their poets, without calling in 
the aid of fables, speak the same language with 
their historians. Homer gives the name of Pe- 

* Hist. lib. i. p. 3. f I*. vH. c. 9*. t && c - 95. 
§ Arcadic. c.i. p. 598, 599. R Stepfmn. to. niA«sr«W«« 
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lasgian to Ajgos*, a term which, as used by him, 
included the whole of Peloponnesus. When he 
elsewhere designs them X/« ntkcvyf t, he evidently 
confesses their high antiquity ana acknowledged 
preeminence. Euripides not only uses similar 
language with Homer, in the phrase jUK*<#ntif_ 
'Ajy&t i but calls the army of the Seven, before 
Thebes, "the Pelasgic army §." 

An accurate historian, of our own age, has so 
well expressed the substance of the testimony of 
another Greek poet, that I cannot do better than 
give it in his own words. u A passage of the poet 
" Aeschylus concerning this people, for its anti- 
<c quity, its evident honesty, its probability, and 
" its consistency with all other remaining evi- 

• 

* dence of best authority, appears to deserve par- 
" ticular notice. The Peiasgian princes, he says, j 
" extended their draumc^b^ l 

«* parts of Greece, together with Macedonia and 



i 

" Epirus^ as far as the river Strympn eastward, i 
" and the sea beyond the Dodonaean mountains 



u 
It 



westward. Peloponnesus," he adds, a was not 
peopled so early; for Ajns, apparently aT^elas- 
gian chief, crossing the Corinthian gulf from 
" ^etolia, and destroying the wild beasts, first 
" made that peninsula securely habitable for men: 
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# Mt y *Z tk?, imi^ nfA«o-y<«oi> *Agya$ i>ctu*. Il.jS. 681. 
t Iliad, *'. 429. \ % Ptweniw. v. 265. \ 

\ Tlihttrytxot f£*r%Vffi*» lt^jd. v. 107. 
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" and hence it had from him its most ancient 
" name Apia*.'' 

In place of a variety of other quotations, I shall 
substitute the testimony of the same elegant 
writer, in proof of his full conviction, after the 
strictest scrutiny, of the concurrence of histori- 
cal proof as to the general extension of the Pe- 
lasgi. 

" Among the uncertain traditions of varioi 
c hprde*, who, in early times, overran the country, 

* the Pelasgiak name is eminent. This name 

* may be traced into Asia ; it is found in the 
c islands ; and the people who bore it appear to 

* have spread far on the continent of Europe, 
4 since thevare j^c^nedjy^ 

__ rimmmij _[|] mini u m ■ 1 1 i TTT ■■■""—■— , w.-~~— 

' habitan ts of Ifchk It was very generally ac- 
6 knowledged,as the accurate and judicious Strabo 

* assures us, that the Pclasgians were anciently es- 
' tablishe4 all over Greece, and that they were 
6 the first people who became powerful there; 
' Consonant to this we find every mention of the 
c Pelasgians by Herodotus and Thucydides j from 
1 the former of whom we learn, that Pelasgia was 
' once a general name for the country t." 



-» .-**■*■ V. «/VW* - 



* Mitford's Hist. Greece, I. 30. The passage referred to is 
in the Danaid, or Ixmhs, of Aeschylus, v. 265. 

"in* IltXccryof, %n<rh yw «{#4ysr4?. &C. 
t Ibid. p. 29. 30. 
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§ 6. The Hellenes originally one People f\ 

"with the Petasgi. 

Some learned writers having viewed the HeU 
lenes as a distinct race from the Pelasgi, it 
becomes necessary to inquire, in the Second 
place, if this opinion be well-founded. It ap- 
pears principally to rest on the two following 
grounds ; that the Hellenes have been described 
by Greek writers as attached to their native land, 1 1 ^ * 
and the establishments of their ancestors, where- Avi'--* 
as the Pelasgi, u disdaining fixed habitations, ^ 
" wapdsred in large bodies over Greece, or trans- 
ported themselves into the neighbouring is- 
lands *;" and also, because they ate spoken of, . 
by Herodotus, as forming two distinct nations. 

The first of these arguments seems to derive all 
its apparent force from an inaccurate comparison 
of the Pelasgi with the Hellenes. From the man- 
ner in which this argument is laid, it might be 
supposed that these distinct denominations were 
characterised, from their peculiar habits, during 
the very same period. But it appears to be en- 
tirely overlooked, that, in the accounts given of ""'~ 1 
the migrations of the Pelasgi, they are especially 
described in relation jto an era Jong preceding 
the arrival of the Hellenes. In this early age, * 
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* Gillies's Hist. Greece, I. 5. 
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they had every temptation to ramble; for, ac- 
cording to all the evidence wje have from ancient 
v ^ writers, the country which lay before them was 
still uninhabited. From a passage in Herodotus, 
which will be afterwards illustrated, it is clear 
1 that the migrations, attributed to tfaem, were 
chiefly those which preceded their taking posse*, 
eion of Peloponnesus, while they were on their 
progress, considerably devious indeed, to this 
country from their original settlements The 
character given of the Hellenes, however, seems 
to be restricted to their modes of life after they 
entered the same region. We certainly know that* 
on one occasion, they were forced to migrate, 
being driven from their seats in Thessaly by the 
Pliepician colony* Now it may reasonably be 
supposed, that in other instances their migration 
might proceed from necessity, although these are 
are not recorded in the scanty accounts which 
remain of ages so remote. Although, however, 
k were certain that, at the same era, the Pelasgi 
retained more of a wandering propensity than the 
Hellenes, would this be a sufficient proof that they 
acknowledged different origins? Undoubtedly, 
nothing more could be reasonably inferred, than 
that the one colony, leaving their original settle- 
ments in an earlier age, and in a more uncivilized 
state, than the other, and having every tempta* 
tion, from the vacancy of the regions into which 
they entered, to continue their roaming mode of 
life, became so habituated to it, that even in 
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later times they still mamfeated tins saoae, depo- 
sition. 

The language used by Herodotus, When giv- 
ing an account of the Pdaagi, has perplexed 
commentators a**d historians not a little, and has 
been- misi*t$tpreted id more respects thwi one. 
He haa been, understood as averting that, al- 
though the Athenians were Pelasgi, the Spartans / 
wete Hellene* ; as ascribing habits oT'wandering ^ 
to the latter, but not to the former; and even 
as affording sufficient evidence that the one peo-, 
pie were originally different from the other* No- 
thing more is necessary for shewing that these 
are all misapprehensions, than candidly to view 
the meaning of his language in its connexion. 
He, [Croesus] in consequence of investiga? 

tion, found that the JSpartans and Athenian* 

* had the preeminence ; those £the Spartans] in 

* the Doric nation, these £the Athenians] in the 
" Ionic*,. For these nations in ancient times were 
" prefe^r^d,, the one £ the Spartans] the Ftlasgic 
" nation, the other the Hellenic. The one truly! 
" [the Hellenic] never wandered from its ova 
" soil ; but the other was mueh addicted to mi- 
u gration. For under king Deucalion it inhabit* 
" ed the coast of Phthiotis ; under Dorus, the son 
<* of Hcllen, the region which lies under Qssa ai*4 
« Olympus, (fenomiaatad ^^^ 

•* ing ejected by the Cadmeans, it inhabited the ** 

" region called Macednus in Pindus ; thence it 
" again migrated to Dryopis ; and, coining, from 

64 
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"-Dryoph* into Peloponnesus, it received the 
" name of Doric *." 

It is admitted, that from the order which He- 
rodotus observes in- the use of the article, con* 
joined with the distinctive adverbs >eir and A the 
sense would seem to be, that the Fttfcsgi newer 
wandered, hut that the Hellenes did. Here* how- 



pit* ietrx to u^etior r% pit, * TltXxoytxhf, r\ 31, 'EMwkw Ttttf. xx) 
ri^it, vfeju? xu ffi;g*prr *» it, «r*At>***wiT»r udp*. ■ S*J pk v«lg 
4f«Ki»A#w«f /8<enAiw.«fin* yj> t«f,<WM»W «r< ii hag* <r« t&Atw, 
rjit v7ro tv 'Orr&f ti xxt OvXvfAToi %P& f > ***Wp**W )$ 'leuu"rin 
tx at ins 'ineucrriiof «i% ifanrn vxt Ka^«*>, %ixw h IhV}« M«xc2- 
vof KatXiopirov. lifavTi* 2s xZrtg if tjj» A %v ex fix fCfrs'C*, xa\ be rns 
&i>von-i%$ otlrafg U nsAdWwipw %x6h, A«g«*«» i*Ajj7»j. Herod, lib. i. 

i. The learned and acute AbM Geinoz .aapa, th$t A&KiSra* 
does npt denote; the name of the place, but the national nam* 
which the Pelasgi received there, as bordering with the Mace- 
donians. He supposes that to &*•*, used a little before, is to 
be supplied here ; and, that M&xdns is equivalent' to MxxiietK *• 
Recherche* stir l'Origine des Pelasges, avee l'Hfotoire de leur 
Migrations. • Hiatoire de 1' Academic Royale ,&* Jbscriptions, 
Tjwne xiv. Merooives de Litterature, p. 174—17,6* ; 

He also thinks that Herodotus was deceived in supposing, 
that the Pelasgi were not called Dorians till they entered Pe- 
loponnesus. For as they previously inhabited Estiaeotls, which, 
According to Strabo, lib. ix., is the same with TDoris, it aeetns 
most probable that they, received tte name eft Dorians there. 
Ijbid. p. 176.. 

♦ ■ 

* The expression thus signifying, " the nation dwelt in Pindus, being 
"^enomineted Macedonian." » *•- 
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ever, Herodotus has overlooked the natural eon-' 
nexioa ; and, hence has his meaning been so 
much misapprehended. Having mentioned the 
Hellenic nation, when he proceeds to give one 
leading feature in their character, he does so 
without regarding the former order of his lan- 
guage. For, unless the assertion, that one. of 
these " was much addicted to migration," refers 
exclusively to the Pelasgi, the whole passage is 
self- contradictory. It is of this wandering peo- 
ple that he states the various migrations, till 
V coming into Peloponnesus, it. received the 
* name of Doric." Now, he must necessarily, 
be understood as describing the . Spartans ; for. 
them only had he formerly designed as belonging , 
to " the Doric nation." It is incontrovertible, 
therefore, however aukward the structure of the, 
language, that' the Pelasgi are meant ; for he had f\ 

asserted that the Spartans were Pelasgi, , as . dis* y> 
tinguished from the Athenians, who were He!- f r 
lenes. 

It might seem at first . view, from what he 
states with respect to the difference of language* 
that Heroiotus, in the chapters immediately fol- 
lowing, meant to assert that the Atticans were ; 
radically distinct from the Pelasgi. He says, in-> / 
deed, that from all that could be conjectured 
-concerning the language of the Pelasgi, from the 
remains of it among the Crestonians, it was bar- 
barous ; .while he asserts, that according to his 
apprehension, " the Hellenic nation, from its very 
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"formation, had invariably used one language*." 
He admits, however, that the Attic nation, net* 
withstanding the diversity of speech, was Pelas* 
gtc : u If, therefore, the whole Pelasgic nation 
" was such*' as those who remained in Crestonia, 
"the Attic nation, being Pelasgic, when it en* 
u tared among the Hellenes, also learned their 

* .language." 

• But nothing can be more evident, than that 
ibis modest and candid historian founded his con* 

1 jecture, as to the permanent identify of the Greek 
language, on insufficient grounds. The idea, 
that the Pelasgi, when conjoined with the Atti- 
cans, totally abandoned their vernacular lan- 
guage, and adopted that of a posterior colony, 
is opposed to universal experience. This must 
appear still more improbable, as he acknow- 
ledges, that " the Hellenic nation, separated from 
« the Pelasgi, was weak, and received its in- 

^*n i mi- fi r-r* «»■* • ■*"■* **•■'** ^ 

" crease from the frequent accession of other 
" barbarous nations t. M Can it be believed, that 
a feeble nation could be amalgamated with a va- 
riety of others, and yet retain its original speech? 
There is no occasion for reasoning indeed, as it 
is universally acknowledged, that the language 
of the Greeks must be viewed as formed from 
the contributions of a variety of tongues, which 
they themselves called barbarous, 

♦ Lib. i. c. 57, 58. t Ibid. c. 5S. 
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No4jri*hitendtag this incofcmtemcy, k it *fr* 
view, that Herodotus did not view the Hellenes 
as radically a dtfibrent peepta** For, while he 
call* the, Athenians " t^§ H^leiuc nation," he / / 
in thti same place s*ya, that "the Attic nation 
" ^|t. P^£3 c - 9> Although he also here assigns 
to. the Athenians the " preeminence in the Ionic 
" nation/' he never meant to d6ny their Pelasgic 
origin. For in another place he says, " the Iones, 
" when they inhabited that region in Pelopon* ) 
"neius, now called Achaia, before the coming 
"of ^^m^M^^J^Bm into Peloponnesus (as \ 
" the Hellenes relate), were denominated Pelasgi kj^j^i^ 
u Aegpakes" i. e. those on the sea-shore ; " but f y * * 
" from Ion the son of Xufahus, they received the f&f 
" name of Iones * ." 

Thus it appears, that in an early period those 
afterwards designed Iones had the name of Pe* ) 
laqgi, with an additional epithet descriptive of fr 
their situation. The Iones were called Pelasg i, S 

"I***— IWNMim— .1 »rf » hiiii»— ^l—*l— mi r L- i(T|,n'" 1 ' 

doubtless, because they were known to be such 
by their neighbours. They had this name, not 
merely before they received that of Iones. but ( 
before the existence of Ion. Thus, when we • 
compare this passage with what Herodotus had 
said t, in regard to the distinction between the Pe- 
lasgic and Ionic nations, we have an additional 
proof that he did not mean to mark a distinction 
as to origin, but merely as to civil association. 

* Herod, lib. vii. c. 94. f Lib. L c, 56. 
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As, therefore, he in that passage identifies the 
Ionic with the Hellenic nation, it is obvious that, 
notwithstanding posterior arrangements, he view- 
ed the Hellenes as originally Belasgi. He adopt- 
ed this view, as admitted to be correct by, the 
Hellenes themselves. They said, indeed* Jfaat 

. This strictly corresponds to the account, given 
by Thucydides. He clearly shews. that the name 
of Hellenes diffused itself till it came to be* of 
general application, not from national affinity, 
but from necessary association. " When Hellen 
« and hi& descendants, 91 he remarks, " governed 
^ i ll Phthios. and for mutual aid united to them- 
" selves other cities, these at length, from con- 
?' stant intercourse, successively received the 
u name of Hellenes. Yet even a long time after, 
" this name did not extend to all.-— This espe- 
." daily appears from Homer. For, although he 
" was born long after the siege of Troy, he no 
where gives this name to all, nor indeed to 
I 6 any but those who came with Achilles from 
hthios, who were indeed the first Greeks t." 
The nation of the Hellenes," says Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis, u was of the Pelasgi, the ori- 
u ginal possessors of Peloponnesus. They were 
<c subjected to many vicissitudes, and especially 



* Herod, lib. i. c. 56. ut sup. f Hist. lib. i. c. $. 
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% " to much wandering; having r Ho fixAd resfc 
iC dence *." * 

It is scarcely necessary 1 to subjoin another te& ^ 

timony of Herodotus, in part quoted before^ 
which must for ever silence the imagination that 
he viewed the Pelasgi and Hellenes as radically 
different, " ^e~ Athe^ns'^'^esays, "while 
" the Pelasgi held the country which is now call-: 
u ed Hellas, i$ere gelasgi, being named Cranai 
but under king Cecrops, they were designed* 
Cecropidae; Erychtheus having acquired the / 
dominion, they, by a change of name, were de* 
i " pnmin^t^ ^f L bff3JftM} and afterwards Ionians, 

** from Ion the son of Xuthus, who became the ^ ^1 
" leader of the Athenian army t." ^0**'" ? 

§ 7. Of the erroneous Opinions as to the Origin 

of the Pelasgi. 

Let us now a little examine the • assertions of * 
those who assert the Phenician origin of the Pelasgi. 
An ingenious writer, who without any hesitation 
embraces this hypothesis, says in confirmation of 
it : u We learn from Sanconiatho, that the sons of 
u the Dioscori and Cabiri wrote the first annals 
u of the Phenician history, by the command of 

* K*4 to rSf TliSetcySn y£*f EAAi|r*x}y, be tIiXo7rom<rx rl a%~ 
X«7«r, &c. Antiq. Roman, lib. i. p. 14. 
\ Herod, lib. viii. c. 44. 
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/ 

*' Taaii^ and bfeing east upon the coast near ' 
u mounj^asiusjj about forty miles frond PeiUsium, 
** they built a temple: this event happened in the 
" second generation after the deluge, record- 
ed by Moses. We learn from Herodotus, that 
the Pelasgi were the descendants of theJPheni- 
£ia]iJCahin, and that the Samothracians re- 
h * € ceived and practised the Cabiric mysteries from 
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VQ^' \ * ^e Pelasgi, who, in ancient times, inhabited 



*' Samothrace V 




* 



It is rather surprising, that a writer of this age 
should quote the fragments of Sanchoniatho as 
historic proof. They have generally, and it would 
seem justly, been viewed as a disguised account 
of the sacred h istory, which this Phenician re- 
ceived from Jerumbaal, supposed to be Gideon, 
blended with allegory and eastern mythology. 
Notwithstanding all the pains that have been 
p, taken by learned writers in investigating this 
I _ subject, it remains to this day a matter of absolute 
Jfr uncertainty, whether the Cabiri were men who 

v ' had once existed and been deified after death, 

certain parts of the universe personified, or some 
of the Dii Mqjores disguised under a peculiar 
designation. Vossius views the term as properly 
applicable merely to the ministers of heathen wor- 
ship. This hypothesis is totally inadmissible ; as it 
is evident, from the general tenor of ancient his- 
tory, that they were not only worshipped, but 

\ * Astle's Origin and Progress of Writing, p. 52, 59. 
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held in die highest reverence, so that it \rag deem- 
ed unlawful even to utter their names. Histo- 
rians differ also as to the number of the Cabin. 
Some ancient writers mention only two, others 
three. According to the scholiast on Apolloaiu^ f 
there were four, Axierqs, Axiokersa, Axiokersos, \ 
and C^smiius. These names, he says, denoted \ 
Ceres, Proserpine, Pluto, and Mercury, who was 
reckoned inferior to the rest *. 

Mr Astle seems to be the first modem writer 
who has given full credit to fabulous records. 
He not only ascertains the existence of the C*- 
biri, and the nation to which they belonged, 
but the age in which they wrote* TheJCabiri_ 
wereJZheoicians, and they flourished " in the se- 
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asserts, without the slightest hesitation, that 

" 4 Vy Wftr ft fialfo* PftlMgi^* From the authority 

to which he appeals, one would suppose, that 

Herodotus had expressly said, "that the Pelaagi h" v M 

" were the descendants of the Phenician Cabiri.? 

But the reader would search in vain for any proof 

of this assertion. The passage, referred to. by 

Mr Astle, is in Euterpe, c. 51 . But the ancient 

historian merely says, that " the Samothraciani 

<c celebrate the mysteries of the Cabin,, having 

" received them from the Pelaagi. For these P*. 

" lasgi formerly inhabited Samothra0ey~and from 

" them the Samothradaas received these rites/* 

* V. Bochart. Chanaati, lib. i. c. 12. 
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All 'that we learn from this is, that the Pelasgi 
wer6 acquainted with the mysteries of the Cabin, 
and communicated them to others. But Hero- 
dotus does not say, either in this or in any- other 
part of his work, " that the Pelasgi were the de- 
" scendants of the Phenician Cabin." He does 
not even insinuate that he reckoned the latter 
Phetticians. 

When Herodotus, in the beginning of his'his- 

f Jtory, speaks of the navigation of the Phenicians 
to Argo^jn the time o f Inachus , for carrying on 
commerce, had he reckoned the Pelasgi Pheni- 
cians, it would have been natural for him to have 
mentioned this circumstance. Although he over- 
looked it here, it is scarcely conceivable that he 
would be chargeable with the same omission, 
whfcn narrating the arrival of Cadmus, with his 
Phenician colony * ; especially as he says that he 
introduced X/Xa<rxa\/*, different branches of learn- 
ing* and, as it appeared to him, even the use of 
, letters. He proceeds to give a particular account 
\j of the Phenician letters, as introduced into 

1 Gr6ec#, and, though afterwards somewhat chan- 
ged, yet still retaining the * name of the country 
from which they ca;me. But, while he shews so 
much acquaintance with this language, had he 
once imagined that the Pelasgi were Phenicians, 
would he ever have expressed himself in the fol- 
lowing manner ? u What language the Pelasgi 
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* Lib. v. c. 57, 58. 
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u used, I cannot certainly affirm. But as far as 
u I may warraritably conjecture from those Pe- 
" lasgi who chiefly remain,— if it be necessary to / 
« mention this con jecture, the Pelasgi med a b m/ 
.'* barous language *." 

t iii C^ ""*TT ^»—.^» 

Although small colonies from Egypt, under . 
Cecrops and JDanaus, settled in Athens and Ar*££^ 
gos, there is not the slightest ground to suppose 
that the Pelasgi were Egyptians. Mr Pinkerton 
has advanced several conclusive arguments on 
this head. He has also shewn, that they were ^ 
neither Celts nor Sarmataet. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary to enter into any particular discus- 
sion of these points. > 
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§ 8* Of the Origin of the name Pefasgu 

* 

As it appears undeniable that Greece was f 
chiefly peopled by the Pelasgi, it is .natural to in* j 
quire whence they received their distinctive de- \ 
signation. This forms the Fourth branch of our 
investigation. . But the ancient Greek writers, 
notwithstanding the prominent figure which the 
Pelasgi make in their historical and poetical 
works, give no satisfactory account, either of the 



* *Ht row 32 yXma-cmt imtf U TkXccryi, tvx t%v tfrgfxt*; ilxui* 
I!*** m TlOmvyl fidfia^cf yXmrvtu Urns* Lib. i._57« 

-\ Dissertation, p. 64.— 70. 
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origin of tfiis people, or of the reason of tibefr 
name. It b perfectly clear, that they were net 

\ acquainted with any people who preceded them 
in the possession of Greece. Yet their occupa- 
tion of this country had beeti in an age so distant, 

•v that they could not say with certainty* whether 
the name was ajgob^H^mic, or had taken its rise 
from some characteristic circumstance. 

As the Greeks were disposed to trace every 
national designation to the supposed founder of 
the race, not a few of their writers have asserted, 
that the Pelasgi were* denominated from a prince 
or chief who waft named Pc&agua. But as jkJwgr 
do not pretend to determine the era of bis exist- 
ence, it is rather unfavourable to this idea, that 
different authors refer to different persons to 
whom they severally give this name* Apollodo- 
rus informs ' us, that, according to Acusilaus, 
" Pelasgus was the son of Jupiter and N*fib.e> the 
** daughter of Phoroneus, from wbonxall the in- 
*' habitants of Peloponnesus were called Pelasgi;'? 
adding, u But Hesiod says that Fehugus sprung 
11 from the soil*." Pausanias quotes. the poet 
Asius jas uttering the same absurdity f. la an* 



* 'Ha*}* 21 w UfAoryw awjglW fyrt* umu Bibliothec, lik 
ii. c. 1. 

" The black earth, on the high-locked mountains, brought fbrtfi 
" Pelasgus resembling the gods, that there might be a race of 
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other place, Apollodorufc relates from Acusilaus, 
th&t I^aan, the son of Pelasgus, who reigned 
in Arcadia, had fifty, sons *. In the list here \ 
given, as the learned -Heyne has observed, the ? 
Arcadians seem to liave included the names of \ 
the founders of all their cities or villages t. An- ( 
other of the name of Pelasgus is mentioned by \ 
Dionysins Halicarnassensis, in reference to the Ori- 
gin of the Thessalians, who is called the father $£ t 
Haemon, and the grandfather of Thessalus. Dio- 
nysius says that fhis Pela3gus lived six ages after 
the former, who was the son of Jupiter t. Ac- sj 
cording to Stephanus Byzantinus, this Pelasgus * 
was the uncle of Haemon §. Another, of the 
same name, is called the son of A'restor, the gflandr 
son of Edbasus, the -great-grandson of Argus If. 
This name has also been given to the brother of 
Jasus, and son of Triopas % . 
Thus it appears, that ihese ancient writers were 



^ »«*■**,. «> V-V'*'" 



* mortals." Pausan. Graec. Descr. p. 598, 599. A*sohylus 
transfers this honour to the father of Pelasgus, for he intro- 
duces him as saying, " I am Pelasgus, the son of the earth born 
€e ancient possessor and sovereign of the lend/' Danaid. 26&* 
Absurd as this idea is, when applied to the progenitors of 
particular nations, it seems a traditionary memorial of the ori- 
ginal formation of man. 

* Apollod. lib. iii. c. 8. f Obs, in Apollod. ad III. 8. p. 264. 

% Antiq. Rom. lib. i. p. 14. Lips. 1691. § Voc. Aipo/t** 

]) Characls Chron. ap, Steph. By?, vo. n«/ pw«. 

^ Schol. in Iliad, y. 7&. 
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quite uncertain as to the origin of this' nam& 
As the Greeks were too proud to acknowledge 
that they were preceded, in the possession of 
their country, by any other people; the poets flat- 
tered them by an idea not very reconcileable to 
human pride, that their ancestors had sprung up, 
like mushrooms, from the earth which they call- 
ed their own. Their historians, again, so blend 
mythology with history, and are so inconsistent 
with each other in their accounts, as plainly to 
shew that they were totally in the dark with res- 
pect to this remote era. 

Strabo, who probably disregarded the pretend- 
ed descent from one of the name of Pelasgus, as 
much as the fables of the poets, says ; ." The 
*' historians of Attica rekte, that the Pelasgi, 
* and even those who took up their residence 
" at Athens, because of their wandering habits, 
" and change of place resembling that of birds, 
4C were by the Athenians denominated Pelar- 
" gi" from a word in their language signifying a 
stork*. 

Some learned writers, as Grotius, Salmasius, 
and Stillmgfleet, suppose that the descendants of 
Peleg, the fourth from Shem, whom they consider 
as the father of the Scythians, were the first who 
peopled Greece, and that they only softened the 
name of Peleg, or according to the Septuagint 
and Vulgate, Phaleg, their progenitor, calling 

> 

* Geograph. lib. ▼. p. 321, 
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thenteektes Pelasgi *< . It has been thought, that 
this is confirmed by a, passage' in Epiphanius, 
who says, that trow the age of Therah down- 
ward, Phaleg and. Ragau removed towards thp 
clime. of Europe, to part, of Scyth*a, a$d wp 
joined to those nations from/which the Thraci^np 

But it has been proved by Bochart, that Pha- 
leg and Ragau, with their descendants, continued 
• in the confines . of Media, and Armenia. It is also 
evident, from the most ancient and authentic re- 
cords which we have, that " the isles of the Gen- 
f< tile§, ,, were peopled by the posterity of Japbet, 
not by that of Shem t. It is well known, that J£- 
piphanius was a weak and credulous writer j and 
there is as little foundation for what he says of 
Phaleg, as for his. assertion. in the same place, 
that the :aB^£ji§^^^ 
the father of Abraham*. . • . . * 

. Other writers have traced the name Pelasgi to 
trlxayo^;. supposing that they were thus denomi- 
nated " from their passing by sea, and wandering 
u from one country to another/' It has been 
said, indeed, that " the sea is called Pelagw from 
" the Hebrew word Peleg, as dividing one coiin* 
"try from another § •" .The derivation of th$ 
name irom riwyo; is liable, to several otyections. 
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There is not the slightest evidence Oat the term, 
denoting the tea, was ever wHtrten W**r)»f , . Had 
-it ever assumed this form, traces of it most have 
been perceived in some dialect, 10 some of its 
composites, or in some ancient writing or inscrip- 
tion. Nor would the Greeks have preferred the 
insertion of the letter <r 9 as softening the sound. 
nkayc/ being a sound much more suited to *. Gre- 
cian ear than itixatyu, they would far motdreadily 
have ejected the sibilation. Besides this desig. 
nation, as given to the people, or assumed by 
them, seems to have such characters of antiquity, 
that it may well be questioned, if in so early a pe- 
riod the word stub?*; was used in the country after- 
wards called Greece, as denoting the sea. This 
-etymon, also, proceeds, on a petitio principii. 
For it must be previously - assumed, as an un- 
questionable fact, that the Pelasgi had come to 
Greece by sea j or, at any rata, that before their 
settlement in this country, they were known to 
some who possessed it, and who then used the 
word in this sense, as a people much given to 
•maritime expeditions. This is to suppose, t in- 
deed, what is contradicted by the Greek writers 
themselves, that their country was inhabited be- 

,/ fore the arrival of the Pelasgi* 

f\ :-\ The origin of the name of this celebrated peo- 
ple must, therefore, be viewed as lost in the dark- 
ness of antiquity. That assigned by Rudbeck 
seems just as reasonable as those already examin- 
ed. As Strabo says that they were denominated 
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ih>nk their wtocteridg habits, die tearfefcd 
M*i*a views the 'iteftn J&tosgi as of £ 
taigin, *§i jR»?fc«^^ ^o^ jkelas, vagafl 
grivave, (for the ancient Goths bid not tl 
y,) aqd Aroewe, populiw % ■ 






-§ 9, The JSfcyfhUw origin qftfa Pqlaqgi 
proved frwty Xestmwy. 
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Hie principal kftfaeh of our ifcqtrify regards 
the origin <df ikfe |>eaple. Where the accounts 
of the moit ancient and mofct creditable writers 
are enfeebled by mere cflfojecture, obscured by ob- 
vious inconsistencies, and eveft involved in fable, 
with resptttt to tike bulk of those whom they claim 
as the fodnders of the dSfiferiSnfr flattens Which 
jrere evdrchi&Uy associated fcfc the d«fe»oe< 6? 
Greece, it wer£ ptpe^i^ptirifl io ^fy4;h*tthis ques- 
tion is attended >ith mo diffeutty* In ttife inves- 
tigation of aaib^etts Of ^oiii ffetoote atotiqtfity;, &_ 
iigh degree of^robttbiMty is <5ften the utmost that 
asp be r affaingfi.' > it is mat, therefore, asserted*, 
that we have the Bame>riicetit #tridehcfe that > thfe 
JPHas^t w^Scytliiaps* w tliatithte .folk^ers' of 
Cadmus wet© Pheai^kttw* : The evidence is only 
tor fee viewed $»pf thartirind »i*monly edteclfctt- 
iwmblafttiaL, ; HoW ifcfctatite site?* the proot 
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ttmy appear, we may venture to affirm that all 
that deserves the name of evidence goes to shew 
that the Pelasgi, and of consequence the great 
mass of those in subsequent ages ' denominated 
Greeks, were of Scythian origin, • 

This may be inferred from the general testimony 
of ancient writers. It is acknowledged by the 
Greeks, that their country was at first peopled 
hjLthos^ whom they call barbarians. Strabo re- 
lates, on the authority of Hecataeus Milesius, 
, that Peloponnesus, " before the time of the Hel- 
lenes, was inhabited by barbarians;" adding, 
"And indeed almost all Greece was anciently 
the seat of barbarians, which may be demon* 
strobed from these things which Are still kept 
in remembrance. For Pelops brought with 
Jum ~a .colony- from : Phrygia, into the country 
u caUe4 after him Pelopoimesus,^asJ^M|«is^dKd 
*« from ^0pjt/ Also the Dryopes, the Cauconea* 
V the Pelasgi, the Leleges, and. others of a simi* 
" lar description, obtained settlements within, 
v " as Well as those without, the Isthmus, For the 
¥' Thr^cians, who same with Eumolpus, posses- 
" sed Attica; Tereus the son of Fhocis, Daulrs $ 
*'the Phenicians, the companions of Cadmus, 
" Cadflaeia ; the Aeonians, Tembieea, and Hy- 

fl antes, Boeotia.— Besides,* some of the names 

* «... 

."acknowledge a barbarous origin, aft Cecrops, 

ttJGpdrds, Aeclus, Cothua, Dry mas,, and Crina- 

a nus. The Thracians also, the Illyriansi and 

" Epirots, even now. occupy the confines of 
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u Gte^ce.' Tint .this was much move the ease 
46 iu fortier ages, appears from this, thfat in out 
," own time , the .; barixtriaus possess many parts 
"of that district which is undoubtedly Greece. 
"The Thratians hold Macedonia; and certain 
parts of Thiessaly. Above Acarnania and Ae- 
tolia, are the Thesproti^ Cassopaei, Amphi* 
" lochi, Molossi and Athamanes, nations of Epi* 
." rus.«r— The whole country now called Ionia, 
" was anciently inhabited by the Leleges and / ■ 
" Carians, which the Ionians, having driven them 4 
" out, possessed *." 

.. I do not rest the argument on the general ac- 
knowledgment, that the first possessors of Greece 
were barbarians. , For this term is used with such 
latitude, as to include all with whose language 
and manners the Greeks were unacquainted. 
One thing, however,* is evident from this ac- 
knowledgment, that the Greeks were fully con- 
vinced that those who preceded them, or in 
other words, tiieirjjjiccsJ&rs, spoke a language 
very different from that which prevailed in the 
ages of posterior refinement. From the enumera- 
tion of those nations, to which the early posses- 
sion of Greece is ascribed, it. also appears that .- 
some of them were of Scythian origin. -L^< 

The Phrygians, the first nation mentioned, 
were from Thrace. Eustathius, in Dionys., says, 
that, " as the ThracianSr were ^^dendjr^^^^ 

* 

* Geogr. lib. vii. p. S2fl. 
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* Brig<&, when thoy migrated into Asia, ttteif 
44 name ;itas changed to PhrygeaV The same 
thing tsasfierted by Staabot, and by Herodotus, 
who adds, , that " while they remained in Eti- 
f 4 rope, they were neighbours tp the Macedon* 
,., v ? i ' *'iari»fc M It being undeniable that the Thra» 
}Aj cians were.Getae, it thus appears, that the cele- 

brated Trojans were originally Scythians. 
. The Dryopes^ it is believed, were the -remains 
of the Cariara, who, according to ThueydideS, 
made frequent incursions into Greece H» Thfe 
Mysians, who were certainly the same Scythian 
people called Moesians$, were, as Herodotus 
says, descended from Mysus the brother of Ca- 
rta, who . is accounted the progenitor of the Ca- 
rians %. We certainly know from Hecodotus, 

4 

- * V* Sheringham de Aug!. Gent. p. 479. 4 
' f Geogr. lib. vii. p. 895, x* 47 L % Lib. viii. c. 7S. 

|| Thucfi. lib. i. Ana Unnr. Hi*. vL 14a 
f j Strabo says; " The (J^toa..pQ«8essed both aides «f dys 
/'Danube; and the Mysians themselves, also Thraciana, but 
" now called Mysians ; from whom sprung the Mysians who 
"dwelt among the Lydians, Phrygians, and Trojans.* — *t*i u 

*Mvrb), €>{4n< tfrrt?* **i erirro), **l if tih Mvritf **X«W, 'frc. 

fitcgr. lib. vii. p* 29$. This dSligeot mquittr raakes die My- 
sians Scythae. Foe he says, that according to Arteratdo- 
rus^ "Olympic Mysiais occupied ty a colony of. the Mysians 
"from beyond the Danube ;'* Lib. xii. p. 57l. " The,Mjr. 
v ' siansV* he adds, ie were a nation of the Pelasgl, Caucones, 
> and Leieges." ibid. p. 572. Strabo refers to Homer as de* 
nominating the Mysians Thracians ; Lib. vii. p. 295. 
1 HisU lib. i. 171. 
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that the.Pebsgi ( werfc settled in the district teak 
led Dryopis*^¥ihich<*oine.pitoee in Epiras, others 
in Thessiiy. ; • 

There seems to be reason to think that the 
Centcontis wetfe Scythians. We learn from Strabo, 
j&at some M recfcbned them Scythians, otherfc 
,*' Macedonians, and s$me /Pelasgit/' It may " 
afterwarda appear, that their being accounted 
JfelOKdi^^ wise inconsis- 

tent with Scythian decent. Herodotus says* 
that the Caucoaies either accommodated their n 
language to the Carians, or the Carians to the ^ 
Cauoones. He reckon* them indigenous, aL- / ^ 
though they affirmed that they \^m from Cr^te ^ 
As Homer ton^aiiis the Caucanes, . with the Le- 
leges and Pelasgi, his scholiast says, that " they 
" wete a Paphlagonian nation, Scythians accord- 
" mg to some, and as others supposed, the same 
" people tabo were called v Caucanijl." It seems 
highly probable, thai thta& wh<fc are sometimes 
called by Homer Xosm*j»«£ are the same people \ V >; , ' 
elsewhere denominated Kjifcfec* For in one place jf^X * 
the Caucones ate conjoined with the Paeonae, 
and the Ciconea in the other. Both these na» 



* Hist. L 56* f Geo$r. lib. xii» p„ 54?4?. 

X Hist, libi i. c. 172. 

|| Iliad, k. 429. By comparing the scholium here with that 
on o. 329, KavHvs seems to be an erratum for K*t/*«w*f • For 
the Cauni were Mauritanians. 
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tions, according to Eustathius, ware Tbracians ; 
and the one hordered.with the other ** » 

The Leleges were, after the age. of Homer, 
denominated Mysoipacedones, an Macedonians 
mingled with Mysians. . They are thus designed 
by Ptolemy, and apparently hy Pliny t* Strabo> 
in the passage from which we have given a large 
extract, says, that " many held the Leleges to 
" be the same with the Carians." Ibis is /abun- 
dantly congruous with their name Mysomace? 
dones ; for as we have; seen,, , the Carians were 
accounted congenerous with. the Mysi. This is 
also confirmed, by the testimony of Herodotus, 
who says, that " the Carians of old wege subject 
" toMhjos^ and haying the name, of Leleges an* 
" fiabitedtbe islands.^." 

^J^T^mm^M^msm^A as colonists,,** 
der Eumolpus. That they were Scythians - has 
&een already proved, y I am inclined to think that 
the Atoms ^ and Hycmte$ 9 had) the same origin ; 
the former being, . in the fabulous, history of 
Greece, traced to Aoa the son of Neptune, and 
the latter to Hyas the son of Atlas U* They, as 
well as the Tembices, appear, to have been of 
Thracian extract. For Strabo, when elsewhere 
speaking of those who settled in Boeotia, says 
that " formerly the Thracians and Pelasgi, ^hd 



* Iliad, fi. 846, 848. f Nat - H5s *- v - 29- 

t Hist. i. 171. || V. Aac. Univ. Hist, vi, 190. 
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" other barbarous ' nations, invading - the Boecn 
" tians, took possession of their country *:" 

The IlhfrtanSj mentioned by Strabo as neigh- 
bours of the Greeks, have, on the authority of 
Horace* been considered as Scythians t. The 
Epirots, it would appear, were originally Thra- 
cians, and of coiisequence Scythae. For Chao- 
nia, the most northern- pftrt of Epirus, had its 
name from its most ancient inhabitants the Chao- 
nes, who, according to the scholiast, on Aristo- 
phanes, were descended from jthe^XhraciaijsJ^^-^ 
It ought also to be "observed that Thesprotia, one 
of the three divisions of Epirus, was " formerly / 
" called Pelasgia ||." 

We .learn from Trogus Pompetus, as abridged 
by Justin, that the people of Macedon were an- ^ 
ciently called Pelasgi §. If we compare this tes- 
timony with that already brought from Strabo, 
that "jthe Thraciatxs held Mac^dp^iia/ , we may -^O / 
reasonably conclude that the Pelasgi were Scy- i ] hj> 
thae. * 

The name of ths Macedonians has been view- 
ed by some learned writers as exhibiting strong 
traces of the scriptural designation Chittigi, which "/ 
is .gerter^Uy understood as dgnotingr Greece in 
all its extent, and the adjacent isles. Hesychius % 

calls Macedonia . m«k€tt/«, whence by Roman 

,4 
» " V 

* Geogr. lib* ix. p. 410, V. Anc. Ijfnjv. Hist. x. 64* N. 
f V. Pinkerton » Diss* p. 5% 9 58. £ Anc. Univ. Hist. x. 65. 
I) Herodot lib. ii. c. 56. ) | lib. viii. c. 1. 
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writers it has been designed Macetia, arid its in- 
habitants Macetiae*. The author of the first 
book of Maccabees designs Petseus of Macedon, 
JLrrmv fi**m*, «< king of the Chittimt." Thd 
prophet Isaiah thus denounces the destruction of 
Tyre, which was undoubtedly accomplished by 
Alexander the Great ; " From the land of Chit- 
" tim it is revealed unto them J.'* 

This interpretation has every appearance of 
probability, although Bochart applies the tetra to 
the Italians. ||. But no light is thrown on the ini- 
tial syllable of the name. One can scarcely a» 
void recollecting what has* been already observed 
from Strahlenberg, concerning the Greek desig- 
nation of ene great body of £he Scythians, Mas- 
$a*getae 9 Mfrsgetae or Ma-schftae. Shall we 
suppose that this i* originally the same wi$i Ma- 
xirr&ii Could this supposition be indulged, it 
might be conjectured that the name r£r*i, which 
we have seen, is most probably only a variety of 
SxJfl*/, did not radically differ from Klrra/, the con- 
stituent part of Morton. This, however, I throw 
out merely as a vague conjecture. 

Scythae, indeed, ha» evidently been a generic 
name, as including a variety of tribes, who re- 
ceived a common designation from some circum- 
stance in which they all agreed. Perhaps it may 



• Aul. Gell. lib. ix. c. 5. + Chap. viii. 5. 

% Isa. xxiii. i. V. Stockii Clav. vo. DVD. 
|) Phaleg. lib. iii. c. 5. p. 179. 
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* 

• 

be worthy of observation, that, although Chittim, 
or Kittim, wa^ originally a patronymic # , it seems 
to have been extended to more families than one 
among the posterity of Japhet. Fw, aecorditag 
tp the QQinmpn i«te*|«efeitiop, besides the Mace- &£ 
doniaqp* i^jnelM^tes :tJ&Jta0es, who were un- 
doubtedly the descendants of Javan, or as the 
word may jua% be read, Jon </ and the Aeoles, 
who appear tp have sprung from JS#£^. He 
seems, indeed, to have given his name to the 
Hellespont, . <j*t, £SAm$, $$MW* M& toMeiks* jk 
Greece in general t. for we c&n lay -no stress; 
on what we lea* n from ths fabulous Imtory of 
Greece, eancemog a. leader of the name of Hel- 
len, from whom* it is said, the Hellenes were de- 
nominated. It is by no means kapi&hable* that 
tjie Dodoaafii, the moat ancient inhabitant* of one 
of the divisions of Epirus, were the descendants, 

oinQ^mm^ the *° n of Java», and tfee br©tfefl,«€ 
&t|jjg^ It might seem favourable to the idea of 
the original identity of the names Tirm and Kerra^ 
or Kittkn, that both have been used with similar 
latitude. 

* Gen x. 4. f Boehwrt. Pkakg. Hkifcc. 4, 
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§ 10. Of the Progress of the Pehsgi. 

The Scythian origin of the Pelasgi is illustrat- 
ed by their progress. It has been conjectured, 

from one interpretation of their name, that they 

*- — ~>-^ ■ -k.^ „,. — ....> — ■- ■ . •«■• *.,~~.~ V t«^»*' 

came by sea into Greece. - But there seems to be 
no sufficient ground for this hypothesis. They 
indeed* peopled several islands in the Aegean sea* 
But this of itself proves nothing. Some of .these 
were so near the main-land, that w? cannot sup- 
pose any people to possess the one without wish- 
ing to extend their sway to the » other $ and none 
of them were so distant as, even in an early stage 
of navigation, to deter so adventurous a people. 
The name of one of these islands, Samothrace*, 
which was an ancient habitation of the Pelasgi, 
undoubtedly appears as a memorial, of the. coun- 
try from which they came. It had evidently bor- 
rowed its designation from the parental country 
ci Thrace, from which it was distant. only thirty- 
eight miles t* From, the account, given by He* 
rodotus, we find them first in Thessaly,. in. the 
neighbourhood of Olympus, and of Pindus, on 
the borders of Macedoa, as if on their way from 
Thrace. For they roamed in these regions for a 
while, like a hive that had not found a proper 
resting-place, before they entered Peloponnesus. 
We have formerly seen, that according to the 

* Herod, lib, ii. c. 51; t Cellar. Geogr. i. 1086. 
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Greek writers, the first who entered this country 
laras Apis, that he entered it from Aetolia, and 
that the peninsula, before his time, was uninha- 
bited *. Had they come from any eastern region 
by sea, they would undoubtedly have entered 
Peloponnesus before they readied Aetolia or the 
countries to the north. 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis ascribes the migra- 
tion of the Peksgi from Theftsaly to their being 
expelled by the Curetes and Leleges, " now," he 
says, " called Aetolians and Locri, and by many 
" other inhabitants of Parnassus/ 9 " Their ene* 
" mies," he adds, " had for their leaders Deu- 
" calion, the son of Prometheus and Clymene the 

* daughter of OceAnus* Some of the exiles 
"sought to Crete, others took possession of cet- 

* tain of the Cycladeg ; part occupied Eatiotis, 
u the region contiguous to Ossa and Olympus ; 
" anotherdivision entered into Boeotia,Phoci», and 
u Eubaea ; some crossing into Asia, seised on the 
" maritime places about the Hellespont, and the 
" adjacent islands, as well as that which is now 
" denominated Lesbos.— But the greatest part 
44 betook themselves through the inland country 
44 to their kinsmen the Dodoneans." After this, 
in consequence of an oracle, part of them wenL 
to Italy t. 

When we find the territories of the Pelasgi, ac* 



* See above, p. 19, 2a 

f Antkj. Roman, lib. i. p. 14. 15. Edit Lips. 169U 
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cording to Aeschylus, extending to the river 
Strymon, which was the ancient boundary between 
Macedonia and Thrace *, as we know that they 
did not, for ages, take possession of the peninsula, 
the idea naturally occurs, that they occupied these 
northern dominions on their way from their prime- 
val seats. Even in a latter age, there were remains 
of this people in the neighbourhood of the river 
Strymon. Could we suppose that their name had 
originally been pronounced without the letter $, 
we might view it as retained in that of the Pela- 
gones, and in Pelagomia, a smaller district of 
Paeonia in Mace don. But, not to lay any stress 
on what is uncertain, we know that, in the time 
of Herodotus, ^restoma,. the region in upper 
Macedon immediately to the north of Prfagonia, 
was inhabited by Pelasgi t. This, at least, afibrds 
a strong presumption that the Pelagonians ac- 
knowledged the sairte origin. The city, from 
which the district of Crestonia, or, according to 
another orthography, Grestonia, received its name, 
was the eastern frontier of Macedonia towards 
Thrace. Stephen of Byzantium calla Creston 
" a city' of Thrace '.t.'t From a comparison of 
ancient writers, it is evident that there is no con- 
tradiction, while the one speaks of it as belonging 
to Thrace, and others, as Thucydides, include it 



* Msrit Maxticvixv Xr^vfutv ir$r*(tot* ir*t «g/£u MtuUi$tmt xcts 
&{*xnu Scylax; ap. Cellar, i. 847* 
f Hifit. lib. i. c. 57. X Vo. ityVw..; 
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in Macedon. For we learn, from the last men- 
tioned historian, that th£ Macedonians conquered 
it, i. e. they broke it off from the Thracian do- 
minions*. " These Pelasgi," says Herodotus, 
c< inhabit the city Creston above the Tyrseni," 
or c * Tyrrheni." He subjoins, that they were, 
C( for a time, the nearest neighbours of those 
" whom . we at present name Dorians, then in- 
" habiting the region which is now denominated 
" Thetoaliotis/h" Rennet supposes that Tyrseni 
is an error for Thermaei; as Therma, afterwards 
Thessalonica,. agrees to the situation!. , 

Dionysius Halicarnaescnais has afforded occa* 
sum for this misapprehension. For, instead of 
Cresioniatae, when quoting Herodotus, he reads 
Crotomataf ; viewing the language as- referring to 
Crotonain Italy IU But Dionysius. k^ supplied 
a corrective, for his own mistake* As various 
learned writers have preferred his reading* not 
perceiving, how Herodotus could speak of Tyr- 
seni as, dwelling in Thrace, we learn from Diony* 
sius, that the greatest part of the Pelasgi who left 
Tuscany, where they had long resided, " were 
" diffused through .Greece and the regions pos? 
u sessed by barbarians ;" and that,. " from the 
" name of the country .which they had deserted, 
" and. in commemoration of their: aticient origin, 
" the same people were denominated both Tyrr> 



• Thifcyd#lib. ii. p. 168; } : fJHist lib. i. c* 57. ', 

% Geogr. of Herod, p. 45. it Antiq. Roman, lib. I p. 23. 
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« hem *hd Pelasgi." * This," he subjoins, « I 

* have said, lent any one, hearing irom the poets 
" and historians, that (be Pelaegi axe also called 
w Tyrobeni, anight wooder how the same people 
" should receive both names." 

lie then goes en to quote Thucydides and So* 
phodesm«flfirmatiDnotwfeathehad8aicL "For 

•« Thocydides, when speaking of the chaps on the 

* bonder* «rf Thmee, asserts that the y were ioha- 
" bated by people cf two languages. Concerning 
f the Pelaqgic nation be thus e&presses himself; 
' There are also some there of the Chaieidici, 
« bat Ihe greatest past is of the Pelasgtc nation, 

* of the Tynhenians v£u> formerly inhabited 

* Leamos and Athens*' Sophocles also to his 
" IvaohraascrihestD the chorus this song, < ftriher 
1 loaches* son «ef the sources of the ocean, whom 

* the inhabitants of Aigos, and the Tyrrhenian 
' ftelaqgi, greedy venerate •-" In the passage 
first referred to, Thucydides places these cities 
in the neighbourhood of mount Athos. On this 
occasion he also mentions Crestoma t. 

The account given bf Herodotus, is <al» con- 
firmed by the testimony of Pliny. Speaking of 
Etruria he says ; « Thenoe the Pelasgi anciently 
u expelled the Umbri ? adding that die Lydtans, 
wfaa ** eapdied the Bdasgi, we sornamed Tyrr- 

* honi from their leader V The Lydiam, st has 

* Dionyg. Hal. p. 18. 20. f Hist, lib, iv. p. 825. 

% Umbra inde eocagone aatiquifius Pela^gi : bfct Ly4i,« qus- 
rum regie TjorbiMoU-^tmt cqgnojamMi. Jiat. Nat.iih.Ju. c. 5. 



been taew* from their affinity to the Mjraiara or 
Moesiana, are to fae accounted Scythaa IHfaijr, 
and Strafao, who makes, Tyrrhene the safe of 
Aty* *, adopt the general plan of ancient write* % 
in ascribing the origin of a national designation* 
for want of a better etymon, to some prince or 
chief. But, from comparing thekr language with 
that of Herodotus, it may he coqectured that 
these adventurers had this distinctive name bey 
fore they left their own country As we find 
thk designation in Macedonia, if H cannot fee 
concluded that the progenitors of the Etnndatt? 
came immediately from that region, we may sup* 
pose, that .the J^dians, as descended from these 
Tvrseni on tike bortej&jrfJIhrace, retained tSSSt 
parental name at the time that their colmy went 
into Italy. If they actuary expelled these called 
Petagi* they only did what one congenerous peo- 
ple, breaking forth in a new migration, lies often 
done to another. 



§ 11. Qf ite Language qf the Peksgi. 

• 

Ancient history affords an additional proof of 
national affinity, in the resemblance marked be>» 
tween the language of the Greeks and that of the 
Scythians. It may be objected, perhaps, thai, 
however &r this might go to prove a relation be* 

• 

* Gfxtgc 18k, ▼« p. 219. 
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tween~the Greeks, and Scythians, it can conduce 
nothing to the probation of the point immediately 
under consideration ; because it still remains to 
be proved, that the Greek language was radically 
the same with that of the Pelasgi, 

It must be admitted, indeed, that Herodotus 
does not seem to have been aware of this radical 
identity. He speaks, as if he had. been an 
entire stranger to the distinguishing characters 
of the Pelasgi, and even as impressed with the 
idea that the Greek language had still remain- 
ed distinct, without any mixture or alteration. 
But what language," he says, « the Pelasgi 
used, I cannot state with certainty. If, how* 
*' ever, it may be permitted to speak of them by 
" conjecture, from those who constitute the prin- 
" cipal remains of the Pelasgi, who, dwelling 
M above the Tyrseni, inhabit the city Creston, 
* and of the Pelasgi who inhabit Placia and Scy- 
" lax in the Hellespont, and once lived together 
" with the Athenians ; and whatever other Pe- 
" lasgic towns changed their names ; if it be pro- 
" per to speak by conjecture, the Pelaigi Used a 
" barbarous language. If, then, the whole Pe- 
" lasgic nation was such, the Attic nation, being 
<c Pelasgic, when it entered among the Hellenes, 
" also learned the language of the latter. For 
*' neither does the language of the Crestonians, 
u nor of the Placiahs, agree with that of those 
" who live around them. They agree, however, 
u with each other ; and shew that what character 
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u soever their language bore, when tJieytook up 
** their residence in these places, the same it still 
retains. But the Hellenic nation, as it appears 
to me, has from its very existence always used 
the same language. This nation, when it was sepa- 
rated from the Pelasgic, being Weak, from small 
" beginnings increased by frequent accessions, 
especially of conterminous nations, atid of others 
that were barbarous. According to my appre- 
hension, however, the Pelasgic nation, being 
" barbarous, never greatly increased *." 

Throughout this passage the historian acknow- 
ledges, that he expresses himself merely in the 
way of conjecture. It appears that he had never 
made an attempt to examine the structure of the 
language of the Pelasgi. So little was he ac- 
quainted with it, that he seems at a loss whether 
he could, with certainty, apply to it that epithet, 
which operated as a powerful spell on the minds 
of the Greeks, apparently forbad the condescen- 
sion of inquiry, and stigmatised every people, or 
object to which it was applied, as unworthy of re- 
gard. He is evidently at a loss to reconcile 
what he had conjecturally thrown out, as .to the 
barbarism of the language of this ancient people* 
with the indisputable fact that the Athenians 
were originally Pelasgi. He therefore supposes, 
what has been contradicted by universal expe- 
rience, that the Pelasgi must have totally renouty 

• Hist. lib. i. c. 51, 58. 
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oed their olrn tongue, and adopted that of a 
people who were originally less powerful than 
themselves. In making this supposition, he » 
evidently chargeable with gross inconsistency in 
various instances. He supposes the Athenian 
nation to have entered among the Hellenes, when 
it is undeniable, even from his Own testimony 
elsewhere, that the Pelasgi were the first settlero 
in Peloponnesus* He also supposes that the Hel- 
lenic tongue, from the first existence of the people 
who spoke it, remained invariably the same, at the 
very time that he acknowledges their intermixture 
with a variety of other nations, some of which 
were barbarous. He even goes so far as to sup- 
pose, that the Pelasgi gave up their language out 
of eooapliaaent to a nation originating from them- 
selves ; and still farther, that the Hellenes, who 
dun broke off from the ancient stock, while they 
QDbtinued to speak their own language, spoke a 
language which had no resemblance to that of 
their progenitors. 

Whence this strange perplexity and iuconsfct* 
ency ? Could this intelligent writer coolly think 
that the language of the Pelasgi was radically 
different from that of the Hellenes ? He could not 
indulge this idea, without denying the consangui- 
nity of the nations. But he evidently gave his 
sentiments on this subject without sufficient in- 
formation. He suffered himself to be blinded by 
appearances, without carefully investigating facts. 
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« 

He appears to have known only as much of the 
Pelasgic, as to be assured that it wasvery dif- 
ferent from the language which he spoke and 
wrote. 

For illustrating the reason of the dissonance* 
remarked by Herodotus, between two languages 
radically the same, I have nothing better to offer 
than what has been already said by a learned 
writer, who has paid great attention to this sub- 
ject " The Greek tongue," he observes, " had 
" been thrown into a ferment by a slight mixture 
* of Phenician, and had been purified with all 
" the art and attention of the wisest and most 
" ingenious men in the world. It was the Pelas* 
" gic, but the Pelasgic refined, as the English is 
*• from the Saxon. No wonder that in Greece, 
u a country where every city was as it were a dis* 
" tinct people, some few cities, and some moun* 
" taineers and islanders, should have retained the 
" old dialect, and that it was as dissitnilar from 
"polished Greek as Saxon from English; and 
u should also, from detached situation, have 
" kept up the old barbaric manners.-— These scat* 
" tered fragments of Pelasgi must not be con- 
cs founded with the latter Greeks, being only 
" remnants of old colonies expelled from Italy, 
" or late migrations of small parties from Thrace; 
" the parent country of Pelasgi ; and that they 
" retained their primitive barbaric speech and 
" manners, was a necessary consequence of their 
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* late arrival from remote and uncultivated re. 
•* gions *. 



5 12, Resemblance of the Greek Language to 

that of the Scythians. 

Let us now advert to the historical proofs . of 
similarity between the Greek language and that, 
of the Scythians. It might be viewed as a strong 
presumption of the identity of the Pelasgic and 
Scythian, that those Pelasgi who inhabited Cres- 
tonia, a district, as we have seen, originally be- 
longing to Thrace, retained their barbaric speech. 
It is well known that the language of those emi- 
grants, who reside nearest to their parental seats, 
or who have been the latest colonists, is most 
unadulterated. Bbt indeed, there is every reason 
to think that these Crestoninns, occupying a part 
of ancient Thrace, possessed their primitive seats, 
and spoke the language of their country, which 
was Getic or Scythian. We do not, however, 
urge this argument; as it is a point which cannot 
be determined, whether the Crestonians had still 
continued there, had recently migrated from 
Scythia, or had formed a part of those Pelasgi 
who had been driven from Etruria. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, who seems to have been 

\ * Pinkerton's Dissert, p. 60, 61. 
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the most learned among the fathers, when speak- 
ing of the great benefit which the Greeks had de« 
rived from those whom they called Barbarians, 
expresses himself in the following manner; " If 
" any one finds fault with the barbarous language, ^ 
4 Trul y it appe ars to me,' says Anacharsis, * that_ 

* aU^ejSJDefiks^are ^Scythians , or c speak after the 
' manner of Scythians. *" Elsewhere he calls him 

* Anacharsis the Scythian;" observing that by 
some he was reckoned the seventh of the wise 
men;* and that he " is said to have excelled many 
** of the Greek philosophers!". 

Diodorus Siculus says that " the Hyperboreans 
used a peculiar language, which nearly a p- 
preached to the speech of the Athenians and of 
" the inhabitants of Delis. J" He assigns a reason 
for the resemblance, which is by no means suffi- 
cient to account for it, the familiar intercourse ^ 
which formerly took place between those nations^ ., 
A far more valid reason is afterwards assigned, al- 



* v £i K r«f rhi Qvw hxfietXXu t}f j3*£/3*g«>, *Efitt 3s, $n<r)i a 
*Af*%*£in$, iretfTK v Exxnm <rxvti£tt<ri. Stromal, lib. i, p. 225. Ed. 
Lugd. 1616. ' • ' l * 

f Ibid. p. 219. 323. 

J YfrfgCagi*; i$/*¥ T*wi iUXtxrtt, xai *£*$ riff EXXntetf thaUrmrm 
luuturtmt, x*k futXurr* irfe ry$ Afant/yf x»i An?it*$, be r*X*t*t jylun 
v#{uX*$or4{ w tvtdixv rximtr. xotl r£t EXXntan rtrtk Ttt^iAaXuf ti$ 
YtngCdgfift. xtu *toi$i[tar* XdXvriXfi xoltccXitcuv, y£d(tfufrn EXXttHKttf 
ixtyty^fifiifm 9 mvttvTMs 3s **/ tx rSi tirtfapw *aC*(<i> etf rtf* BftA«3« 
xurarrna-ttrret to xciXeuh, *f*r£r*t r if irfe AijAw ivnw Tf xm) rvy 

yiftutu Bibl. Graec. lib. ii. c. 47. 
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though it does not seem to hatvg been attended 
to by witters on this, subject For Abaris is said 
to have come into Greece* to preserve with the 
Delians, not only friendship, but the remembrance 
s of their " conssmcruinity," or " common carigis." 

Plato makes this acknowledgement, how un- 
grateful soever to the pride of Greece: " J&t 
" the barbarians are more ancient than we;" tes- 
tifying also x that the fountain of those words, for 
which they could find no origin, could be no 
where found but amongst these barbarians*. 

We have seen, that Herodotus insinuates that 
Cadmus not only introduced different branches 
of learning, but " even the use of letters" into 
Greece t. This however he gives merely as his 
own conjecture without offering any proof. The 
testimony of Diodorus Siculus, however, has been 
urged by Ihre and other learned writers as directly 
opposed to this. According to the sense in which 
his language has been viewed by Wesseling, 
Bouhier, and various commentators, he relates, 
on the testimony of a former writer of the name 
of Dionysius, that the poet Linus first changed 
into the Greek enunciation " the letters which 



pi n*w h u m* Hit it tnpm yygfwt •», u*4+ Im-i «*tp7 «f.~-n«{« fatf* 

fat w i M » Jum tibmv— mMk hrmtk^mHrn, #nrtg mm t» fiMffauut,, 
U Cwtyl, Oper. i p. 409. *%* 427. 
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* had been brought from Phenicia by Cadmus,* 
giving to each its name and distinguishing cha* 
racter; and that " hence these letters were com- 
monly called Pheriician, as being brought from 
that country ;* adding, \ But their ffro^r letters, 
** which the Pfelasgi first used with the changed 
** characters, were denominated Pelasgic. — Linus 
** therefore wrote the exploits of the first Bacchus o 
" in Pelasgic letters. Orpheus also used the s»me , 
" kind of letters, and Pronapides the preceptor of 
tt Homer, and Thymoetes &c. *" 

I am not, however, quite satisfied, that Dio* 
dortts here means to give it as the assertion of 
the writer to whom be refers, that the Pelasgi 
absolutely had the use of letters before the intro- 
duction of the Phenician* The sense of the 
passage chiefly depends on the interpretation of 
the word fife. Perhaps it is only meant that the 
letters, which had at first the Phenician form, 
wheci changed by Linus, were afterwards deno- 
minated Pelasgian, because the Pelasgi were the 
people who first used them' as thus altered. If 



* &nr) ra/wy *«{' EXXnn «*{£w tupAt ytnHm Aw? jvipSt xti 
ftsAy;. in 3s, K.aifi¥ xeptio-umf ut Qtttixtis r* kxXxjwuc y£«/cf6«r«fc 
*{2m Hf rir EAAiPijc&j' fur*0Hicu 3<«Asxr»y, tut} r*s ^oonyo^tec^ 
bufcm r*%4h Kett **$ £#g«fti5g*( tiutrvirSto-xu «mj ftb rk yf>eLpp*T* 
Qurixut xAaftMi, h* Td wmyk rin BAA**** Ik Qtmtm* p*rm%4*9M» 
ftm 3i rm nrt**ywj> *g«r#j> x^nfAm rmt $mmtim #fif «•«{»» 
VLikmaywJk w^uray^tvf^tm, — To h if Aim $*<rt r*f nikmyuufc 
y{*(ifiMrt 9vrr*£*fAm9 rkq rv *-g*ry Aww? Tcy&faiS) &C* , Diod. 
Sic. BMoth. lib. iii. c. 66. p. 236. 
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this be the meaning, his language will be found 
rather to agree with that' of Herodotus, when he 
speaks of the Greeks as, in a posterior age, 
changing " the sound of the rhythm of the letters,'* 
which he views as introduced by Cadmus. 

It has been supposed that the Pelasgic letters 
were those called AUk-> which are explained by 
Hesychius, "ancient, belonging to the country *." 
It is conjectured by Heinsius, that they were thus 
denominated by the Cadmean colony, not from 
the city of Athens, nor from Atthis the daughter 
of Cranaus, but from a Hebrew word signifying 
aneientt. This designation is rather favourable to 
the idea, that the Pelasgic letters were used be- 
fore the introduction of the Phenician. For un- 
less we suppose that these letters were changed 
a second time, the term Attic could be applicable 
only to those deemed most ancient, and therefore 
exclusively to the Pelasgic, As Diodorus says, 
that the language of the Hyperboreans " nearly 
" approached to that of the Athenians," and as the 
apcient letters of the Greeks were called 'att/w, 
there seems reason to conclude that these were the 
Hyperborean or Scythian letters. Besides, we 
learn from Diodorus, that Orpheus used these 
letters. But he being of Thrace, and of course 
n a Scythian, would undoubtedly prefer the letters 
Which he had learned in his native country. 
It is generally admitted, that " the JPe^asgic 
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alphabet, which prevailed in Greece bdbte the 

age o02§»GaiiQn^ 
It would , appear, tj^at % tfte ^arrival of Cadmus in 
Greece was nearly about . the time of Mq$$s ; al- 
though, according to Sir Isaac Newton's chronOt 
logy, .it was much. later. In the age of Moses the 
Hebrews had twenty-two letters. These being 
originally the same with the Phenician, it is, not 
conceivable that Cadmus would give the Greeks 
an alphabet so deficient as to contain only sixteen* 
But it deserves particular observation, that this 
was the exact number of the old Runic letters t, 
Pciscian informs us, that the Goths did. not in- 
crease the number, of their letters till Christianity 
began to prevail amongst them. By the time of 
Ulphilas, their number had increased Xo twenty* 
five. I may observe by the way, that* as the in- 
vention of letters has been ascribed to Thoth or 
Mercury, the caduceus, hi_s\^ 
been viewed as denoting this inestimable mven- 
tion ; and soihe i txorthertt WSSfefrhave carried the 
matter so far, as to attempt to shew that this rod, 
entwined with two serpents, exhibits the forms «q£ 
all the original Runic characters. - 

It has been urged by learned writers, as a 
strong argument against the Phenician origin of 



* Astle's Origin and Progress, p. 53. V. Priscian. Grammat. 
Bb. i. fol. 2, b. Edit. Par. 1517. 

f V. Verelii Runograph. p. 69. Rudbeck. Atlantic/ 1. gS4?«5: 
Junii Goth. Glow. p. 20, 21. 
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the Ffelttgic, that the Phemcians invariably 
wrote from right to left, but the Greeks yoke ver- 
sa*. This argument, however, does not stand 
the teat of inquiry. For it may be inferred, from 
the evidence of many ancient Greek coins, even 
of those that were struck in Greece Proper, that 
the inhabitants of this country were not strangers 
to the Phenician mode of writing. But much 
stress cannot be laid on this argument, on either 
side. For it does not appear, that those engraved 
after the Phenician mode were always the most 
ancient. Those of Aegium, or as others say of 
Aegina, which are accounted the oldest, exhibit 
Die inscription from left to right. Gould any 
thing decisive be argued from this circumstance, 
it might be concluded that this was in fact the 
most ancient mode of writing among the Greeks; 
and that the other had been introduced by the 
Phemcians, but never generally received. That 
it was not general in any period of the Grecian 
history, may justly be inferred from the language 
of Herodotus. When comparing the manners 
and customs of his countrymen with those of the 
Egyptians, he deems this difference as to the 
mode of writing, worthy of being particularized. 
" The Greeks write their letters, and calculate 
" with counters, drawing the hand from left to 
" right, the Egyptians from right to left :. and 
observing this mode, are wont to say, that they 

* V. Ihre Glossar. Prooem. xxii. 
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" themselves do their work on the right hand, 
* but the Greeks on the left*." This seems 
equivalent to saying, that they did their business 
destronshf 9 but the Greeks aukwardly. 

We learn from Dionysius Halicarnassensis, that 
Tullius, king of Rome, ordered the laws and pub*. 
lie institutes to be engraved on a brazen pillar, 
which remained in the temple of Diana during 
the reign of Augustus. It was inscribed, he 
says, " in those Hellenic characters which were 
u used by ancient Greece t." Now, Pliny and 
Tacitus inform us, that there was the greatest 
resemblance between the Greek letters and those 
of ancient Rome t. But how could this be the 
case, if the former were merely the Samaritan, 
or early Phenician, slightly changed ? 

Ovid, who was long ah exile at Tomi in Moe* 
sia, has been viewed as strongly attesting the 
affinity of the Greek and Gothic languages. 



Mwto git haep quawur feter ^B^g^e^etasg^^^ 
A male pacatisplu* trahit ora Getis. Trist. v. EL 6. 

» * 

It must be admitted, however, that in most of 
the passages, in which he speaks of this analogy, 
he seems to ascribe it to the mixture of Greeks 



'•»<i < T"/«.J • .s"-v . w^ _. <• ; 



• Herod. Hist. Jib. ii. e. 36. 

i^«t«. Dion. Hal. lib. iv. p. 230. Ed. Lips. 1691* 
X PHn. Hist. Nat. lib. vii, c: 57. Taeit. Aimal. xi. IS. 
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with Scythians ; as it cannot be denied, that 
there were several Greek colonies on the borders 
of the Euxine. 

So few words, belonging to the ancient lan- 
guage of the Scythian nations, except the names 
of persons, have been handed down to us by 
Greek writers ; and those, which have been trans- 
mitted, are so corrupted, or disguised by the 
Greek mode of pronunciation ; that we can de- 
rive little aid from this quarter. But even here 
are to be traced some vestiges of radical affinity. 

The Phrygians^ we. have. seen, were originally 
Scythians. In their language bedu signified wa- 
ter; as we learn from Clemens Alexandrinus, 
who quQtes Orpheus and Dion Thytes as his au- 
thorities. He subjoins, from Neanthus of Cyzi- 
cus, th&tthe Macedonian priests invoked Bgdu 
to be propitious to them and to their children *. 
This seems originally the same with Goth, bada, 
lavare, aqua se ablugre.; badu watn, aqua abluen- 
do corpori adhibita ; whence our bath, bathe, &c. 
Bek in Phrygian signified bread t. This appears 
to be from the same fountain with Goth, baka, 
in its various forms signifying pinsere ; quasi, what 
is 'baked. The name of Mjfpq, which the Phry- 
gians gave to the Fates $, strongly resembles 



Orph. ap. Clem. Strom, lib. v. p. 415. Edit. Lugd. 1616. 
f BocharL Epist. de Aenea, p. 19. 
t Clem. Alex. Stromal, p. 416. 
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Goth. maer 9 a virgin, or in the plural meyar, 

quasi, " the virgins." The learned Keysler has. 

clearly proved, that the Parcae of the Romans 

are, by the northern Scalds, called the three % $$s* 

Meyar*. The Spartans, who were Pelasgi, de- /^^ V >^ ? 

signed their laws rhetra, a word said to be sy- * $?.&V^ *? 

nonymous with oracula, fata ; because Lycurgus 

gave forth his laws as the immediate dictates of 

Heaven t. This term has been traced tojSw>_ 

dico. But perhaps it merits observation, that as 

Germ, rgfegra is rendered divinare, also consti- ' ,-7 

tuere, A.Sax. arded is prophetiza, and raede lex, 

pactum, decretum. Germ.jaecltf, Isl. reff;, Swed,, "" 

ratf#, Armor, rhaitk, also signify lex, jus~- " 

Fausanias informs us, that in Elis there was an y 

altar inscribed to Jupiter, under the designation ^"' 
of M«payrra ; which he explains, cc the leader of ^C 
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" the Fates V 9 It might seem at first view, that 
the latter part of the appellation had some refe- 
rence to the Getae j especially as the word /*«;« -• 
is so nearly allied to that used by the Scythians. 
But the term is used in the plural, by Apollonius 
Rhodius, to denote the Idaean Mother, and her 
assessors ||. \f 



* Antiq. Septentrional, p. 395, 396. 



t. of Greece, 



t Graec. Descr. lib* x. p. 414. 

Mnriz«"l}*w. Argonaut, lib. i. v. 1125. 
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§ 1 3. Of the Origin of the Religion 
of the Greeks. 

Plato affirms, that the first who settled in 
Greece acknowledged the same deities with the 
barbarians, and borrowed from them many of the 
terms which they used *. It has been formerly 
admitted, that we have no reason to think that this 
Qbnoxioua designation was restricted to the Scy- 
thians. Yet, if we compare this passage with the 
account given by Herodotus of the introduction 
of the Greek theogany, it will appear probable, 
that they were principally in view. While he 
testifies that the Greeks received the names of 
their del tiej^ immediately from the Pelasgi, he 
asserts, that the latter inquired at the oracle of 
DodotiOy whether they should adopt the names 
used by the barbarians, and that they received 
an answer in the affirmative t. He may be under- 
stood, indeed, as confining what he says to the 
Egyptians. But, as we have traced the Pelasgi 



* Qwnrraf p* it r{£r»*.«ifr iityixm rtm wigi ri# 'EAAtQbt Tirrwc 
pif itf 9»v$ tyfirta t»f**g rifr otAAii tan (L i fZ d pHy $*<«» kmI *%ktni> 
xmI ynt, mm} %r{*, mm} »(«i>Ji>.— B»AAA it 'jEAAjm? iuftmrMy u*X*i rt 
mm} M rut £«{Cif{«t vnimff wm^m rm fimfid^m kxjfmm. Hat. 

in CratyL Oper. i. p. 397. 409. 
f Herod* lib. U» c. 52. 
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Jo Thrace^ or in other words, shewn that they 
were of jfeythi ap origin ; there is every reason to 
suppose, that they, as being attached to the .re- 
ligion of theit ancestors, might use the finesse 
of securing an oracle in oider to remove the re- j^ 
pugnance, which their more refined kindred, who 
had by this time assumed the name of Greeks, 
manifested at the idea of being indebted for a 
ritual to those whom they stigmatized as barba- 
rians. 

"\T^OTade at Dodona," Herodotus further f 
informs us, " was at'tES^time accounted by far , 
" the most ancient in Greece, and was then in- 
" deed the only one." That it was founded by 
tlgeJPe^ggj not only appears from the testimony 
of the father of history in the passage referred to, 
but from the language of Homer, who makes f 
Achilles address Jupiter by the conjunct titles of 
Dodondean and Peldsgic *. Hesiod also declares 
it to be the seat of the JPelasgi t. This telebf at- 
ed oracle was in Epirus X ; although some have ' 
asserted that there was another in Thessaly, in 
which was also a temple consecrated to Jupi- 
ter ||. It is remarkable, that the ancient scho- 
liast should thus explain the language of Homer ; 
" Thou, who art honoured in Dodona, in the 
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* Zit/ «m, &*i#faut, TlOiturynn, T*Xofa f*f#r. Iliad. X* 233. 
\ A$Mw Qnylf Tl ItlXttryw |}g«ir0» {if, 

t V. Cellar. Geogr. i. 882. 

|| Fragment. Steph. ByzanL p. 3, 4. 
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" domain of the Hyperboreans ••" This clearly 
evinces his conviction, that the Pelasgi were 
- Scythians. \ He adds concerning Deucalion, who 
S.' was universally acEnowlect^d , to Be a "Scythian, 
( ; that he here jpredicted the coming deluge from 
» ftn oak. f Ephorus expressly says, that the oracle 
of Dodona " was founded by the Pelasgi, who 
/ ; " are accounted the most ancient of those who 
bore rule throughout Greece t." Strabo adds, 
that those who dwelt about the temple of Dodo- 
na, were barbarians i. I have already observed, 
that the name of Jayan, or Ion, appears to have 
been transmitted to the Ionians, and that of his 
son Elisha to the Aeolians. It also seems high- 
ly probable that Dodanim, another of. the sons 
of Javan, was the immediate ancestor of those 
who settled in a very early period at Dodona. 

As the worship of Samothrace had in like man- 
ner the highest claims to antiquity ; we are assur- 
ed that it was taught to the inhabitants of that 
island by the same people. " These Pelasgi/' says 
Herodotus, " who afterwards lived together with 
" the Athenians, formerly inhabited Samothrace j 



*i$t rw EAA*}« )vt*rtvr*>T»r, *g;g«*0T«r«j Aty«rr«f. A p. St^ab. 
lib. vii. p. 327. 

ittntfu i Opnpt) &c. Ibid. p. 328. 
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" and from them the Samothracians received the 
€€ orgies" of the Cabiri*. 

Delos was' ik c less celebrated for the worship 
of Apollo. Pelasgia, it is said, was one of its an* 
cient names t. From the great respect which the 
Hyperboreans shewed for this island, it is highly 
probable that the rites observed here were known 
to them as originally Scythian. They annually \ 
sent their offerings, or " sacred things," bound up \ 
in wheat-straw. These passed from them to the 
Scythae, who transmitted them by means of their 
neighbours to the Adriatic; being brought thence 
towards the south, the inhabitants of Dodona were 
the first Greeks who received them; from them 
they passed to the gulf of Melis, were transmitted j 
through Euboea, and reached Carystus* The \ 
Carystians carried them to Tenos, and the Teni- \ 
ans to Delos. ! 

In former times, the Hyperboreans in different 
instances employed, as the bearers of their sacred 
things, two virgins, attended by several males 
of distinction, to secure protection to them by 
the way. But as their messengers did not re- 
turn from Greece, they at length adopted the • j j 
other mode of conveyance. We are informed, not / v 
only that Argis and Opis, two of these virgins, / 
died at Delos, and after death received divine 
honours ; but that a certain Lycian, named Olen, 
composed a hymn which was sung in commemo- 

* Hist. lib. ii. c. 51. f Ana Un. Hist viii. 333. 
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ration of them, tod that he * rote other artcient 
hymns which were used in the worship of Deles* • 
Now, the Lycians, according tQ Strabo, were 
Carians, and therefore originally Scythians. 

It has been observed, that " the virgins, who 
" were sent at first to Delos, were of the royal 
" and sacerdotal line ; as CaUimadms calls them 
" the daughters of Boreast". 

The testimony of Herodotus agrees in substance 
with that of Boeo, a Delphian lady. She relates in 
one of her hymns, that other strangers besides Olen, 
who came " from the Hyperboreans, erected an 
V oracle to the God" Apollo ; and that Olen was 
" the first who prophesied" here, and that " he first 
" taught the use of hexameter verse." Pausanias, 
after recording the testimony of Boeo, subjoins; 
i * Having enumerated other Hyperboreans, in the 
" end of her hymn she particularly mentions 
" Olen; — * But Olen ftrftt slung the oracles of 
c Apollo, and of the ancients, first taught to mo- 
' dulate the song/— It is related, that Apollo 
" sent to the Hyperboreans another little house 
" made by bees of wax and pinions $•" Although 

* Herod. lib. iv. 33, 34, 35. f Banier's Mythol. B. vii. c. 13. 

J Boi* it f *-*£«£/* yvvn mwktrct vpvor AiAp«2V, tyn x*T*.<nc%v*,<r*o4cu 
to fMrritn rS $t£ r*t aQixtpkfUq g{ 'jyn^fi^wv rSf rt aAAy* x&\ 
ilAjjr** jir*9 H mm} partiU*<r$*i *-{£r«r, **l Arm tr^jot r» i£«- 
jfttrq*** mxdim it i Bwf ftmiu 

Ef6d rot ivpfnror xgnrigMi UTiXicarri 
Hatitf *Yic%tf*(km n*y*oif xeil hog 'Ayvtiif. 
ExaptftSr* it x*\ £x\*s rSt 'To-f^ge**, feri TiAit/Tjf rS vpn rh 
9 & Aim Mfc'ftctviu 6rc. Lib. X. Phocic. p. 809, 810. 
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Pausanias elsewhere says, that Olen was a Lytian*; 
here he makes him a Hyperborean or Scythian. 
The principal difference between the narrative of ' 
Herodotus and Pausanias is, that the latter trans- 
fers to Delphi what the former asserts in relation 
to Deles. This shews* that there was a general 
persuasion of the interest which the Hyperboreans 
had in the religion of the Greeks. For thus the i 1 
foundation of Dodona, of Delos, and even of Del* ' 
phi, the three most celebrated places of worship- 
in Greece, is ascribed to them. i v > 
The use of wheat-straw, or as other writers ex* :< * ; . 
press it, of handfuls of ears of corn, in binding 
up the offerings, is a singular circumstance. 
Shall we view, as a remnant of this ancient 
Scythian custom, the practice which is not com / 
fined to Britain, but has prevailed among other 
northern nations, of dressing up the last handful 
of corn, cut down in harvest* in the form of a fe- 
male, which in Scotland has received the various 
names of Maiden, Kirn, Rapegyrne, and of Kern- 
Baby in the north of England t ? A peculiar use 
of wheat-straw, in relation to religion, seems to 
have been common to the Scythian nations. For 
Herodotus, when relating the Hyperborean cus- 
tom referred to above, adds j " I have observed 



'*i?.. &c. Lib. ik. Boeotic. p. 762. 

f V. Etymol. Diet, of the Scottish- Language, to. Kirnt, 
Maiden, and Rapegyrne. 
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" something similar to these sacred rites, which 
" is done by the Thracian and Paeonian * women, 
" who never celebrate the worship of Diana with- 
" out using wheat-straw. Of this mode of cele- 
" bration I have myself been .an eye-witness t. 

As not only Diana, but Ceres, appears, accord- 
ing to heathen emblems, dressed with ears of corn, 
both these deities having, in several instances* 
common attributes, as both representing the 
earth ; and as there is a strife among the reapers 
in regard to the honour of winning or carrying off 
the kirn; might we suppose that this custom con- 
tains a traditionary allusion to the fable, so gene- 
rally diffused, of the rape of Proserpine ? The 
name of her mother, Ceres, has been traced, in 
common with the word corn, by some writers to 
Goth. Jcaer-Q* seligere. Both, however, might 
seem to have more analogy to kar-a colligere, cor- 
radere, as referring to the act of gathering toge- 
ther. Alem.jchern signifies wheat. 
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§ 14. Of those called Hyperboreans. 

Before entering on a more particular compari- 
son of the religion of Greece with that of Scythia, 

* The Paeonians are generally understood to be the same 
people who, in latter ages, inhabited Pannonia, ^and who were 
/ MDiojibtedly Scythians. *""" 

| + Lib.iv. c. 33. 
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it may be necessary to observe, that the term 
Hyperborean is used by Greek writers very inde- 
finitely. . There certainly never was a writer who 
manifested greater learning and ingenuity than 
Rudheek has done, in giving the air of ver simili- 
tude to mere fancy. . It is well known, that he 
has strained every nerve to shew that the Ailan- 
tiS; or Hyperborean country, of the ancients was 
Scandinavia. Besides the influence of strong na- 
tionality, he has been in part led to embrace this 
notion from the account given by Diodorus Si- 
culus, and other Greek writers, of the situation 
of this region. Diodorus has assigned to the 
Hyperboreans an island " in the ocean opposite 
"to Gaul */' Others have fixed them very near 
the northern ocean. Apolkmius Rhodius, how- 
ever, places u the almost infinite number of th6 
" Hyperborean people*' between the desolate is- 
land Th^nis on the coast of Bithynia, and Lyciat. 
He thus determines their station to be in Asia Mi* 
nor, as including perhaps, in the general designa- 
tion, the Mariandyni, Phrygians, Lydians, and 
Carians. Posidonius carries them to "the Alps 
** of Italy-" " The Hyperboreans," according 
to Mnaseas, « are now called Delphians t." This 

> 

* Biblioth. lib, ii, c. 47. 

•f T*7<rt )f Anrvf wis *9i{%opittf Avxln$tr f 

'Blip**. ■ — -^— Argonautic. II. 676. 

Schol. in Apollon. loc. cit. 
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testimony may account for the influence which, 
as we have seen, they had at Delphi. 

The judicious Strabo acknowledges the uncer- 
tainty of all the accounts given of the Scythians 
by the Greeks; distinguishing these* however, 
into two classes. " The ancient Greek writers/* 
he says, a design all the northern nations Scy- 
H thae, and Celto-Scythae. But the earliest 
4C writers among them observed the following 
u mode of division : Those, who dwelt beyond 
u the Euxine, the Danube, and the Adriatic, they 
w denominated Hyperboreans, Sauromatae, and 
" Arimaspi ; giving the names of \Sacae and 
u Massagetae* to such as lived beyond the Hyr- 
" canian sea. But they could give no accu- 
" rate account of the latter, though Cyrus made 
" war on the Massagetae ; nor concerning the 
** former did any one exactly relate the truth *." 

Herodotus places them beyond, or to the north 
of, the Issedones ; and speaks of this people as 
their neigbourst. It has been said, that this 
brings them into Russia and Siberia t. But He- 
rodotus had very indistinct apprehensions of the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia, and certainly 
carries the Hyperboreans a great deal too far 
east ; so that one part of his account cannot be 
reconciled with another. For if their situation 



* Geogr. lib. xi. p. 507. f Hift. lib. iv. IS. 32. 

J Kennel's Geogr. p. 151. 
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*cas such as he describes, there could he no net 
cessity for approaching the Adriatic in transmit- 
ting their offerings from this country to Delos. 
From the account of their progress, it is evident 
that they passed southward ' from the north, or 
rather from the north-west- Pausanias gives the 
same loose account of their situation. " The 
4 « first," he says, " who wrote that the Hyperbo* 
reans were a nation beyond the nbrth-wind, 
was Olen the Lycian, in a hymn which he cam* 
posed on Achaeia, who came to Delos from 
these Hyperboreans*." Virgil t, Pliny $, and 
Pomponius Meia§, assign them a residence be* 
yond the Riphaean mountains* Stephanus By* 
zantraua, calls Riphaea " a mountain of the Hy» 
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Theophanes, ad An. 431, applies the term Hy<* A . : 
perborecm to the places beyond the Danube, " pos- y / / / * 
" sessed by the Goths and many other great na* i 
u ^ooaij*" According to Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Hellanicus, a Greek historian who was born be- 
fore Herodotus, * writes that the Hyperboreans ^p>i 
" lived beyond the Riphaean mountains* and y^'i 
u taught themselves righteousness, not feeding -/ 
" on Jlesh, but on fmfta^f.* In another place 

* EHac p. 382. \ t Ge«rgic. iii. 381. 

\ Hist. Natural, c. iii. § Lib. iii. c. 5. 

« 

Ci« b ths vxt^/U^Uti riwit K*Tvxi<rpifoc. Ap. Ihre Gloss. Prooem. 
ix. . ' 
f Stromat. p. 223, 221.^.. 
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he says, that the poets speak of " the Hyperborean 
* and Arimaspian cities" as " the republics of the 
just.*" Thus, there can be no doubt that the 
name Hyperborean regarded the Scythians. 

Ptolemy makes the Hyperborean mountains 
extend from the sixty-eighth degree of longitude 
eastward to the ninety fourth, forming a line be- 
tween the Palus Maeotis and the Caspian sea. 
This brings them nearer the line marked out in 
the journey described by Herodotus. Th^reis no 
certain evidence, indeed, that the Hyperborei 
were a distinct nation. This seems rather to 
have been a term formed by the Greeks in an 
early age, as a covert to their own ignorance, 
characterising those Scythians who came from a 
region too far north for them to be acquainted 
with it. 

Rudbcck contends that the ancients totally 
misunderstood the sense of the term Hyperborean , 
which they explained as signifying " above the 
" north," or " beyond the influence of the north- 
w wind." He is at pains to shew that it was de- 
scriptive of the rank of the persons ; who, he says, 
were denominated qfwerbprne or ojer borne, from 
their high birth, as being the descendants of Bo- 
reas, i. e. Bore or Bare* an ancient king of the 
Swedes t. The learned Ezekiel Spanheim ac- 



* Stromal, p. 396. f Atlantic I. p. 219. 365. 420. 
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knowledges lhat Rudbeck handles this argument 
with great acumen *. 

It cannot be denied, that the account given of 
the messengers from the Hyperboreans to Delos e "| * 
is favourable to this idea, Callimachus mentions S A ' 
three virgins, Oupis, Loxo, . and the blessed He- 
caergejjvhom he calls " the daughters of Boreas;" 
adding, that the males, who accompanied them, 
were u the most noble of the youths t." 

The fate of fanciful writers resembles that of 
mere fabulists. Credit is withheld from them, 
even when they are entitled to it. Rudbeck, in 
consequence of attempting too much, has by no 
means received that meed of praise to which he 
has an undoubted right. Whatever maybe thought 
of his claim of affinity to thjEL^tl^tidae, any one, 
who will take the trouble to compare the account 
given by Herodotus of the progress of ^the sac- 
" red things" to Delos, will cease to wonder tliat 
a Swede should have viewed Scandinavia as the 
country of the Hyperboreans. In what I have. to 
subjoin, on the comparison of the Grecian my* 
thology with that of the Scythian, I shall have 
occasion frequently to refer to this singular writer. 
If all the weight be not given to his etymological 



* Observ. in CalHmach. p. 489. 

0vy*fffff B«gu*, *$ «{cm$ •< tot «g«r«< 

H'iQ'uij. flymn. in Delum, v. 291, &c. 
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deductions, which they might have been though^ 
to merit, had his claims been more moderate; 
his ingenious conjectures may at least amuse some 
readers, who either have not the patience to tra- 
vel through his labyrinth of learning, or have no 
opportunity of looking into his work. 



§ 15. Of Saturn, Janus, Titaea, andKhefl* 

It is well known, that the Greeks were princi- 
pally indebted for their theogony and mythology 
to their poets. Orpheus apd Thamyris were un- 
doubtedly Thracians, and therefore Scythians *, 
Thp same origin has been ascribed to some of the 
rest qf their early poetical writers. It is a re* 
maskable acknowledgment, which is made by 
Herodotus, that, " according to tradition, the vir- 
" gins Argis and Opis," mentioned above, when 
they came from the Hyperboreans to Delps, 
♦' arrived with the Gods themselves t." Plato 
relates that c< Opis and Hecaergus brought with 
" them certain brazen tablets to Delos from the 
"Hyperborean mountains," containing the doc- 
tfinefr of religion $. These doctrines, as we learn 

* V. Pausan. Graec. Descr. lib. iv. c 33. p. 362. 

tiyvri. Hist. lib. iy. c. 35. 

JThe same person who is caUed^Ajg^bj Herodotus, is de- 
nominated Hecaerg^ by Pauaaoias, p. 104. 302*, aa4 Hecaer- 
gus by Plato. # 
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from the same intelligent writer, especially re- 
garded a future state of retribution ; giving an 
account of the blessedness of the just, and of the 
misery of the wicked. Mention is here made of 
the domain of Pluto, of the rivers Acheron and 
Cocytus, of Minos and Rhadamanthus, of the 
Furies, of Erebus, Chaos, and Tartarus, of Tan- 
talus and Sisyphus, &c. This relation is given 
by Socrat&s, on the information received from 
Gohryas, one of the Persian Magi, whose grand- 
father, of the same name, being sent by Xerxes, 
during his memorable expedition into Greece, 
to protect the island of Delos, learned these things (? J 

from the 'Hyperborean tablets. We thus discern 
the Scythian origin of the most valuable part of the 
Greek mythology. The athanatizing Getae 9 men- 
tioned by Herodotus, undoubtedly held the same 
doctrines, and were most probably a branch from 
the same stock. 

As Ops or Opts was the spouse of Saturn, it is 
not improbable that the name originated from 
this Hyperborean virgin. We are assured by 
Macrobius, that " the Egyptians received neither 
u Saturn nor Serapis into their temples, till after 
<€ the time of Alexander tte " Great t." How 



* *E»T4M? £«A*f*f V\rm 9 if i£ 'Xwtfi^u/f vuptrxf tlwk ft **) 
'ixJh&H. Dial. Axioch. Open III. 371. 

f Saturni cultu, quern deorum pr incipem dicitis, ritus videtuV 
ab Aegyptiorura religiossima gente, in arcana templorum, usqufe 
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\ 

much soever* therefore, the Greeks have been 
indebted to the Egyptians for their warship, it 
would aeem that they borrowed the rites of Saturn 
from another quarter. The Greak* themselves 
did not erect altars to Saturn and Ops, or cele- 
brate their feasts, till the time of Cecrop* # » < 

The Saxons, a nation of Scy ihic origin , worship* 
ped Saturn under the name of Seater. He was re- 
presented as an old man holding a wheel in his left 
hand, and in his right a pail or basket containing 
flowers and fruits t. The same day of the. week 
was consecrated to him, which bore his name ac- 
cording to the Roman calendar. In the Anglow 
Saxon version, Matt. *w. 1., it is callediSaeternes* 
d*eg 9 in Belg. Sater-dag. This deity was by the 
ancient Saxons also called Crodo t, Grodo It, or 
Groderus § . This name has been traced to Goth. 
groda fructus, groed^ 9 messis, from gro gsvmu 
nare. He appears on the Greek and /tloman 
coins as an old man, with a scythe behind him ; 

j 

• 

ad AlQxan4ri Macedonia occasum defuisse. Sajturnal. lib. i. c. 7* 
Apollodorus makes Apis of the Greeks the same with the Egyp- 
tian Serapis ; who, he pays, was the daughter of Phoroneus, 
and deified after her death. Biblioth. lib. i. c. 7. if. c. 1. ' Plio- 
roneus- was the son of Inachus. \ 

* Rudbeck. Atlantic. I. 697. 
f Verstegan's Restitution, p. 77, 78. Edit. 1628> 
J Worroii Fast. Dan. p. 57. Monument, p. 16, \ ,. 
II El. Sched. de Dis German, p. 493. '\ 

$ Voss. de Idolol. lib. ii. c. 33. , 
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because he was supposed to superintend agricuk 
ture. He is sometimes represented with his feet 
chained, says Apollodonis, as intimating that the 
seeds of the earth, over which be presided, are 
bound by the frost, and as it were inanimate, till 
the time of his festival, when they begin to sprout 
forth*. " »• 

The name of Satum has been deduced from 
the Phrygian word sadorn, signifying strong or 
potent t; If so, it may be viewed as originally 
Scythian. But it is an observation of Wachter* 
which deserves peculiar attention, that if the 
names of the gods be compared with their images 
and emblems, it wiil be found that the Scythian 
name exactly corresponds to the image or em- 
blem, and the emblem to the name, the one be- 
ing an explanation of the othert. Accordingly* 
the scythe, or in its place the reaping-hook, given 
to Saturn, and the handful of ears at his feet ft, 
evidently refer to the cultivation of the soil, which 
men were supposed to be taught by this deity. 
These symbols exactly correspond to the apparent 
meaning of the name in the Gothic languages; 
For AJSax. saedere, Goth. $adur 9 signify a sower, 
from Sfled+a, also saa 9 to sow, whence sued seed. A 
similar idea had occurred to Varro ; for he assigns 



* Apolloder. Foment, p. 40& V. Earner's MythoL ii. 560. 
f A,oc. Univ, Hist* vi. 43, Note G. % Vo. Herkut. 

i) Maqrob« Saturn, lib. i. c. 7. 
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a siftiilar origin to the Lat. name * • Analogous to 
this is Siton 9 one of the Phenician names of Sa- 
turn, signifying in Gr. frumentum, triticum, also 
panist. He is also called Arotrius, i. e. orator 9 
the ploughman t 

Rudbeck, having observed that Philo applies 

the name of , Sitcom mentioned by Sanchoniatho* 

"H# \ to ^*8 on > remarks that m the Edda Dagger is 

V ' one of the names giVen to the sun, as being the 

' \ father of the day, which this word signifies \U 

Saturn is the Jolfader of the northern , nations ; 

and is viewed as taking, this name from few/ a 

wheel, which he carries as his symbol, denoting 

that he is the father of the revolutions of the year. 

This symbol is less remote from that of the scythe, 

than might seem at first instance ; for, in the feast 

of Jol or Yvky all the Gothic nations celebrated 

the return of the sun, as the presage of renewed 

vegetation. 

Rudbeck affirms that Bore, a name given. to 
this deity- by the ancient Goths, had, when used 
in all its latitude, the same meaning with Smdur ; 
aa it denotes one who generates §. He refers 
to Diodorus Siculus, who says indeed* that c ' the 
" sons of Boreas were called BortadeSy who 
'' by hereditary succession held the. government 
j . * \ • i( and had the charge of sacred things/ 9 He 

* Ab satu est dictas Saturnus. Varr. de Ling. Lat. lib. ir. 
\ Comberl. Sancbon. p. 29. J Pfcflo, ibid. p. 326. 

If Atlantic. II. p. 130. § Ibid. L p. 691. 
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d<tes not refer however, to the worship of Saturn, 
btft to that of Apollo *. 

It must be admitted, that Herodotus gives a 
tradition of the Greeks, which seems rather ta 
favour the hypothesis of Rudbeck, asjfcft j&J&detfu 
cation of - Sore. " It is related," he says, in re- 
ference to the invasion under Xerxes, " that the 
* Athenians invoked Boreas,— who, according to' 

the Grecian narrative, had in marriage Ori- 

thyfa, the daughter of Erectheus king of 
"Athens," &c. t. Vossius supposes that this 
worship was mixed, as not only regarding this* 
north wind, but some 'illustrious man, who had 
come from the northern regions, and carried off 
Orithyiat. He is said to have been king of 
ThraceJ. Pausanias, though he does not ex* 
pressly say that this was he who carried off Ori- 
thyfe, in another place, when he mentions Phi- 
neus king of Thrace, associates with him the sons 
of Boreas §« 

It may be added, that the Chronicon Alex- 
andrinum mentions the Borades as a Scythian na- 
tion, in the neighbourhood of the Goths; and that 
Gregory* Thaumaturgus, in his canonical epistle, 
conjoins the Boradi with the Gothic Bochart 
reasonably conjectures, that Borade$> and Bora- 
<#, are used for Boreadts ^|Y / 
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• » Biblioth. lib. ii. c. 47. f™ 8t - Iib - viL c - 189 - 

\ De Idolol. lib. iii. c. 1. ||ilnc. Univ. Hist. vi. 177. 

§ Oraec. Descr. p. 422. . f Ipaleg, lib. iii. c. 1 1. p. 200. 
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Saturn was by the Greeks and Romans said to 
be the son of Uranus. He was accounted, the 
first god of the Atlantidae. Pearon derives the 
same Uranus from Celt, ur vir, and en coelum ; 
Rudbeck from Goth, our coelum, and arte rex, 
quasi " king of Heaven *." In the theogony of 
Sanchomatho, the wife of Uranus was Ge t. 
This is undoubtedly the Earth, rs being the 
name for it in Greek. It is remarkable, that, in 
the Scandinavian mythology, Gio is the wife of 
Thor ; and that this term, as well as Teut. goti* 
signifies regio, terra J. „ Titan is by Greek wri- 
ters called the brother of Saturn. Vossius deems 
him the same with TheythW* Moes.G. tidudans 9 
and Isl. thiodan, signify rex, "curator populi; 
from thiod populus, and ans y or ana rex, quasi po- 
puli vel terrae rex §. ThiqdL. is explained by 
Gudmund Andreae, Regnum Hellesponticum, 
Lex. p. 265. 

It has been supposed, with great verisimili- 
tude, that in the pagan history of Saturn, and 
of his sons, Jtipiter, Neptune, and Pluto, there 
is an obvious reference to that of Noah and his 
three sons, by whom the earth was peopled a- 
new ; and that the fable, of Saturn devouring all 
his children, originated from an indistinct or dis- 
guised tradition of that act of Noah, by which 

* Atlantic. II. 57. f Cumberland's Sancton, p. 29. 292. 

% V. Etymol. Diet. Scott. Lang. vo. gow, *. 2. 

II De Idolel. lib. i. c. 37. § Rudb. Atlantic. II, 57. 
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" he condemned the world ;" a* in consequence 
of the rejection of his warnings, all its inhabit 
tants, except those who were with him in the 
ark, were swallowed up by the deluge. Nor is 
it less probable, that the strange tradition, that 
Saturn was emasculated by his sons, had its ori- 
gin from the impiety of Ham, in revealing and 
ridiculing the shame of his father. ? It is worthy ^u 

of remark, that the etymon given of the name yf\ . 
Saturn, by some of the ancients, seems to refer ' 
to this history * ; although it has beet* under- 
stood by Rudbeck as denoting his paternity in 
regard to the human race. Plutarch affirms, that 
there is a certain island, distant five days sail 
from Britain towards the west, in which the 
" barbarians fable that Saturn was imprisoned by 
" Jupiter, and that the sea is called the Cronian 
" or Satnrnian f . Rudbeck mentions a circum- 
stance which does not appear in the account 
given by Plutarch, that Saturn was confined here 
in his emasculated state. He also calls this a 
certain island belonging to Sueonia; adding, 
that the Swedes have a similar tradition with res- 
pect to GilboreuSy who is said to be bound in 
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* " Oar fathers/' gays Macrobius, " called him Saturn, 
" *-«{« w v*hf, quae membrum virile declarat.'' Saturnal. 
lib. i. c. 8. Goth, sater is synonymous with the Greek term. 

f De Facie Lunae, Oper. II. p. 941. Edit. Paris. 1624*. V. 
also his work, De Oraculorum Defectu, p. 420., where he says 
that Briareus is the keeper of Saturn. 
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Visingsonia, The name he views as applicable 
•to Saturn ; gil t from Goth, giaeil-a castrare, be- 
ing prefixed to the name Bute or Boreas *. i 

I have elsewhere given a particular account of 
the festival observed by all the northern nations 
in honour of their Saturn, and compared it with 
the CroniU of the Greeks, and the Saturnalia of 
the Romans. That I may not unnecessarily ex- 
tend this Dissertation, I must take the liberty 
of referring the reader, to the work in which it 
\ appears t. Rudbeck has remarked a singular 

coincidence. During the Saturnalia of the Ro- 
' mans, it was deemed unlawful to engage in war -, 
and no individual might exact the penalty due 
by one who had done him injury t. This is 
strictly analogous to an ordinance found in the 
laws of Helsingia, a province of Sweden* Dur- 
ing the celebration of Yule, it is not permitted 
to any one to prosecute his adversary H. It is 
well known, that among the Romans, equality 
was permitted between masters and servants dur- 
ing this festival, in commemoration of the felicity 
of the Saturnian reign. Rudbeck affirms, that 
the Greeks still had a repugnance to the fami- 
liarity granted to servants at this season. Could 
we credit his assertion, this circumstance might 

* V. Atlantic. I. p. 701, 702. f V. EtymoL Diet to. yule, 

| Macrob. lib. L c 10. 

|| Adversario suo diem diccre. Atlantic I. p. 697* 
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be viewed as a proof, that they had. borrowed 
their Ctoma from some other nation. But il 
have not found the passage in Macrobius to 
which Rudbeck refers. After receiving the JSa* 
famalia^ they dated the beginning of the year 
* from the middle . of winter ; whereas it formerly 
commenced in summer *. 



The fabutaus history of Saturn is closely con- 
nected with that of Janus* the god of the year, 
wfepo presided over the gates of* heaven ; and who, 
by the Romans, was represented with two faces, 
as at once looking back to < the past, and forward 
to the coming, year. Rudbeck informs us, that 
iivan old parchment calendar, of Scandinavia 
workmanship, there is a figure of a man with tjwo 
feces, exactly corresponding to the repre^nta- I 

tion of Janus on Roman coias. To each of his 
mouths he holds a horn, in token of the univer- 
sal rejoicing at Yule\. Some view these , as 
drinking horns, symbolical of a qoouupn uapde of 
expressing joy at this season. But one circum- 
stance seems to oppose the conjecture. The 
narrow part of the horn is applied to the moutjh. 



* Simplic. in Aristot. ap. Atlantic. I. p. 697. Potter gives 
a different account of this. " The ancient Athenian year/' 
he says, " began after the winter solstice ; the more modern { J 1 
" Athenians computed their years from the first new moon f» \ ' 
" after the summer solstice.*' Antiq. of Greece, 1. 461. 

f Atlantic. II. p. 175. 
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Hie symbol may, therefore, regard the blowing 
of horns, as a similar token of hilarity : fen* it* 
either case, it has undoubtedly the same mean- 
ing- 

The Romans gave the name of Jqntiarius to 
the first month. The first part of the word they 
deduced from Janus, but could give no account 
of the origin of the second. Goth, are, however, 
signifies a year ; and, in this language, the full 
'\ -*v~ name of the month is Jontirs-are, which some 
^\i% f 4 view as having been changed by the Romans into 

t Januarius. For Janus is said to be the Jan of 
the Scandinavians, one of the names of Jupiter, 
which is given to the sun, as signifying that he 
is the father of the year, and of heaven apd 
earth. The sun was worshipped by the Trojans 
tinder the name of Jona y as appears from one of 
Gruter's Inscriptions *. 

Saturn, we are told, came as a stranger ftom 
the Atlantidae to Italy ; and was hospitably re* 
ceiyed by Janus, who at this time reigned there*. 
This may perhaps intimate, that the Romans* inr 
Btructed as the Greeks had been, by some Scy- 
thian emigrants, adopted the mode of reckoning 
the beginning of the year from the winter sol- 
stice, and the Scythian rites and customs con- 
nected with it. Some writers asserted, accord- 
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* V. Atlantic. II. p. 149, 150. 

f Plutarch. Quaest. Roman. Oper. II. p. 274. 275. 
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i&g to MacroWus, that the SatwrnaMa were in- 
troduced into Dbdona by the Eelasgi *. 

The Roman mode of dividing the month, 
seems to have been introduced at the same time* 
This, it has been said, was Etruscan ; but we. 
know the intimate connexion between the Tus- 
cans and the Scythian Pelasgi. The first day, de- 
nominated the calends, received its name a calanda \ 
vel votando ; as a priest called out to the people \ / 
that it was new moon. To the fifth day waa^C* 
given the designation of the nones ; as this Was 
nine days from the ides, . the time being reckon- 
ed inclusively. But, as Gr. x«m« signifies to call, 
Goth, kalla has the same meaning. If the rea- . 
son is rightly given for the name of the nones > 
it is evidently allied to Moes.G. nitw, noveoou 
The origin of the term ides* however, is not 
given in a satisfactory manner. Jt is said to be % 
from an obsolete Etruscan verb, iduare, to di« 
vide, because the ides, diyided the month. Others 
deduce it from $£*, a word in the same language, 
used to denote that day. The very learned Ve- 
relius derives it from Goth. ida 9 negotium dili* 
genter urgere, idia diligentia; whence our old 
Scottish adjective ident, diligent, industrious. 
At this time the Romans gathered in the money 
which had been lent out. 

Titaba, the mother of Saturn, was the wife of 

* SaturnaL lib. i.c*7. 
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Uranus, After her apotheosis, she received the 
name of Ge or Earth. Their children derived* 
from their mother, the common name of Titans** 
She was also called Titiai. This designation 
has by some been deduced from Phenician tit, sig- 
nifying clayi. Diodorus Siculus acknowledges 
the Titans to be Atlantides j and in the passage 
referred to, professes to give " their mythology 
44 concerning the origin of the gods* which," he 
says, " does not differ much from the fables of 
44 the Greeks II." Rudbeck, therefore, compares 
the name Titaea to, Goth, titte mamma ; remark- 
ing the near affinity between this term and Gr« 
wtec id., as well as nS* nutrix, and ™8h*i> nutrio. 
He at the same time seems to view Titaea as in 
Goth. Ty^dqa ; shewing that it may he either 
from dy mammam sugere, or dij terra pinguid 
He renders Deja Dea \ and Ti*deia> Terra Dea, 
sive Kegina §• 

4 

Rhea, the daughter of Uranus and Titaea, was 
the wife of Saturn. She was also called Ops, Cy+ 
hek> Tellus. Rudbeck says, that from Frea of 
the Goths the Greeks made Rhea. But the for- 
mer is a name which properly belongs to Venus. 
A conjecture has already been offered, that there 



* Piod. SfouL lib* iii* c 57. CumberL Sanction, p. 29. 
f Apolion* Argonaut, lib. i p. U2& 
% Curaberl Orifr p. 308, 309. J Dio<L UdL c 56. 

§ Atlantic II. p> 58, 5& 
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might be an analogy between the history of Rhea 
and that of the Hyperborean Opts. Shall we 
suppose that Apia* the name originally given t(J 
Peloponnesus, had any affinity to Ops, or Opts * ?K 
Of one thing we are assured by Herodotus, that 
the Earth, considered as a goddess, was by the/ 
Scythians called Apia t. This might be the rea- 
son of the name given by the Pelasgi to Pelo- 
ponnesus, as by way of distinction signifying the 
earth, or kmd, being preferred to their former 
settlements. According to Rudbeck, the name 
Cybele is qu. sifkette, from Goth. sif 9 signify- 
ing the modest goddess, and hell, hdla, toons; 
i. e« " the goddess of the mountains/* It is un- 
questionable, that Sif is the name given in the 
Edda to the spouse of Thor. For Rhea or the 
Earth, although with the Greeks and Latins the 
wife of Saturn, was by the Scythians conjoined 
to Jupiter j. Sif is thus defined by Gudniund 
Andreae ; Poetic^ Tellus, Uxor Jovis in Edda ; 
and by Verelius, as it occurs in the Trojomanoa 
Saga, Juno, in Swed. Jana 9 Sief. Resenius ren- 
ders it by the Lat. term Sibyila, 



* See above, p. 19, 20. 

f *O»F0p«£fr«j Ji Z*i/*iri,—» rif it A*/*. Hist. lib. iv. c. 59. 

% Herod, loc. citat. 
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§16. Of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Vesta* 

and Ceres. 



The attributes of Jupiter, or Jove, in the 
Greek and Roman mythology, seem to belong 
to Thor among the Scandinavians. He is the 
Jofitsr of the Edda j and is carried in a chariot 
drawn by two goats. Hesiod and Homer in like 
manner call him «>«;e*, ? rom *%> *h** caper, 
»nd ox* 6 * veho, or *x* vehiculum ; or as others 
say, because Jupiter in his infancy was suckled 
by a she-goat. The saitoe day of the week, de- 
dicated by the Romans to Jupiter, is appropriat- 
ed to Thor; hence called by thfc northern nations 
Thursday. Jupiter was represented 1 as sitting oh 
an ivory throne, holding a sceptre in his left 
hand ; the Scandinavian Jof-ur as sitting 'on a 
bed of state, with a sceptre in his right *. The 
name of Jupiter, or Jopiter, as appears from Ru- 
nic monuments, was given to some ancient Scan- 
dinavian kings t. 

Herodotus informs us, that, " in the Scythian 
" language, Jupiter was called Papaeus, and 
" most properly, according to his apprehen- 



* Verstegan'e Restitut. p. 74. f Cipp. Runic, p. 176. 
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** sion *." Rudbeck observes, that the origin pf 
this nam* is found in Goth, pappa lactare, lac 
sugere ; whence pappar mammae, and pap pul- 
mentum infantibus praeberi solitum t. It is not 
improbable, that there is an affinity between this 
designation of "the father of gods and men," 
and Gr. nimrac, pater. Germ* pappa, has the 
same signification. The last mentioned wri. 
ter says, that Thor, or Jupiter, was known in 
Crete under the name of As-Thbr$. Were the 
assertion well-founded, we would be under a ne* 
cessity of viewing this personage as the same 
with Asa-Thor 9 of whom it is said in the Edda ; 
" The most illustrious among them [the gods] is 
" Thor. He is called A$a~Thor 9 or the Lord 
" Thor.— -He is the strongest and bravest of gods 
" and men II." But; Rudbeck, it would seem, 
founds his assertion merely on the name of As* 
teriusj the . first who reigned in Crete after the 
arrival of the Curetes ; by some supposed to be 
the Saturn, by others the Jupiter, of that Island §• 
The Thor of the Scythians has been generally 
viewed as the Taranis mentioned by the Latins, 

Et Taranis Scythicae non raitior ara Dianae. 

Lucan. lib. i. 



- * 2x.vfar}—Ztv{ 3s i^iretra meek yvi(t*i yi *i» qctiy n«ta*itiF*£ 
Uttxcuf. Hist. lib. iv. c. 59. 
f Atlantic. II. p. 401. t Atlantic. I. p. 712. 

Jl Mallet's Northern Antiq. Eddn, Fable xi. p. 6$. - 
$ V. Anc. Univ. Hist. viii. 380. 225. 
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Herodotus relates, that according to the ac- 
counts given by the Scythians, their i*tion had 
its origin from Targitaus, the son of Jupiter and 
of the river Borysthenes, who reigned about a 
thousand years before the invasion of their coun- 
try by Darius *. Rennel thinks that the name 
Targitaus has some affinity to that of Turk ; and 
that the person, to whom it is applied, might be 
the father of the Ottomans t. Rudbeck views it 
as a corruption of Thor+gaut, which in Goth, sig- 
nifies, " the god Thor." 

The name Vejovis seems to have been under- 
stood by Ovid, as if it had meant Jupiter parvus, 
or non magnus, because represented as young, 
and without a beard t. But Rudbeck asserts that 
the Scandinavians called Jupiter Vqtfojwr ; and a 
very different meaning is given to the initial syll- 
able by northern etymologists. As we are in- 
formed, that in the mythology of their country, 
Ve was the name of one of the sons of Bure or 
Uranus ||, Vet is rendered sanctus § . Vae 9 ac- 
cording to Gudmund Andreae, . signifies religio ; 
vije sacro, religiose ordino aut . sacrifico % . Ve- 
relius explains ve by sacro. In the Glossary to 
the Edda it is rendered in the same manner **„ 

* Herod, lib. iv. c. 5. 6. 7. t Geogr. Herod, p. 73, 74. 
% V..Wachter. Gloss, vo. ivan, col. 1818. 

|| Atlantic. I. 194. § Atlantic. I. p. 719. 

^ Lex. p. 251. 

* * Ve in plurali notat Sacra, loca sacrosancta, sacrosanc- 

tam loci religionem, asylum, pacem. p. 693. 
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The name of Jtatfo has been viewed as formed 
ajwumdo* Rudbetik deduces it from (vie, or *fct 
tear*. I{e sdjre, fchat in Goth** Jo tocA Juna J6 a 
eomnim f&raae, signifying* Maritus ; et uxor*-. 
buio4jr6tfat j^V?^ which Meats to hatfetoeenaonae^ 
imtm witkttw jio^ denotes persons in the conjugal 
setnttogw? In SiudftGoth* February is named i Gto*. 
maenad isom GtV4 w Juno, the wife of Then* Tife 
origin of the Gr. designation of Judo, if sougftt 
in Gotir*, wtrakl indicate a strict analogy ftoiik* 
connubial state. v Hf a, or *Hf*T, has been traced to 
tern* atnot. ^t ae, m the fior them dial^t^^ *err 
signifies dominiM, in Alem, fern* » donrina $ ay* 
nonymous vttb JLat. hero, a lady, a niistpess, £& it 
so awriy *esemWe$ the Gr» name of this goddetoi 
ficfeuttter, viafeed, gives l&ra as in Alem. tquir* 
lent to Juno, domina aeris. 

♦ 

Minskva, the name given by the Romans td 
-the goddess of wisdom, has been traced to Goth. 
minni, ingegium, sapientia, minn-as . meminisse. 
Isidore says, that Minerva was viewed a$ having 
received the name of Pallas from the island o£ 
Palkne in Thrace, in wfiich she was nursed}?. 
As the Greets called her jSigaea> this designation ' 
lias been deduced from Goth, sigge victoria. 
Under this, name, Rudbeck asserts, Minerva is ce- 

1 - \ ■ * \ r - * * 

^ Atlantic. 1:709. * '' ' ' : 

f %«• )l, *s k«ti «ff. flat. Cratyl. Ope*,I. 40 4. ;, Patfs. f 37$. 
£ Origin, ap. Auct. Ling. Lat. col. 1029.' 

s 
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kbrated by the Scalds and in the Edda*. This 

might seem to correspond to • her warlike charac* 

ter, and to the name of* her temple at Athens, 

wJweh was called n/^ or Victory. As Plato* in 

. ** Ms Timaetits, says that the goddess, called Athena 

' , by the- Greeks, is worshipped in Egypt under Hie 

* -aaaaeof Neith; Wachter, remarking that thss 

deity bad the chaige of the distaff, takes* notice«f 

I ; 1fce affinity of Germ, «*f, which signifies athrea*, 

A w and of w^Tt to sew, qu» to bind; with thread* 







> ■ Vbsta, though believed to preside over fire, was 
according to some ancient writers the same with 
Minerva, and also with the Eartht. Wachter, 
identifying he* with the latter, derives the mime 
irom Gevm. vest stabihs, mimitatifa of -Ovid's 
etymon. . v . ; . 

Sfai, c vi Terra sua, vi »tan4o, V,e9fa voj^atu^ . 

/ But neither of these authors has observed", that 
Vesta is merely the (Jr. name 'ir/« or Er/a, as 
changed in its transition into Latin. Herodotus in- 
forms us that her name in Scythic was TahitiW. It 
is not improbable^ that this i$ allied to Islandic habit 



< * 



* Atlantic. II. 261. f Sched. de Dfe Germ. p. 117* 138. 
\ This corresponds to Plutarch's idea. KA/vr« *g«f«y4gfi»w9 
«* x+xmutfa w r*r$tj$ irfyu De Prim. Frigid. Open II. p. 95£« 
II Lib. iv. c 59. 



paacua; 9Sj^i^^kd^imm y ftomyfUcbV^t^ 
liu* aays it is derived, ia also written t*a*. Jim 
aflbt&r a preemption that AafcY stay, originally 
harothdeit Thabit He giares^a and Ma as*ynony# 
motis -with. Swed. .tonfea .As Tacitus t tesfci* 
festthafrpart of the Suevi sacrificed to Isis ; : thfe 
name^sttpposed to be given' to the Earth* has 
beeavviowed as originally the same with *&% ; «fc 
peeidly a» Herodotus say* that the ScytMa^ 
worshipped her in preference* to *H their : irtheis 
deities. There are still remaining many stones 
wfth Runic inscription* to I$i~gud, or " Isistbe 
godAe&t'\ 

Pausattias rotates that CeIres, comiilg to Argos* 
Was hospitably* received by Pelasgus, and that she 
was there instructed by Chrysanthis concerning 
the rape of her daughter)!. This seems perfectly 
consonant with what is asserted by Rudbeek, on 
the faith of the Arundelian Marbles, that the mys- 
teries of Ceres were introduced into Greece by 
Eumolpus, the son of Musaeus the Thracian or 
Scythian, about the year of the world 2565; and 
that Musaeus, who was the disciple of Orpheus, 
had received this information from his master §, 
Lucian also says, that " it was Strang* that the 
" barbarians were excluded from the mysteries ; 

* InA.Scytho-Scand. p; 102, \ ®* Mor.Genaaifc ■ 

% Atlantic. II. 550. II Attic; c. 14. p. S*. 

f Mann. Arundel, p. 163. ap. Atlantic II. 592. 
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" as EumolpusM Thracian and barbarian, institu- 
" ted them a»ctir*e 'Atheifian**i f ? Tliere was 
a temple of 4c/ Etapsinian Ceres among the in- 
habitants of Bheneus in Aitadia, - who boasted 
that their mysteries wen mote ancient than those 
o£ Eleusis, taring been brought to -them, accord. 
mg to the Delphic oracle, by Nans, who "was the 
great-grandson of Eumelpus t. . Plutarch acknow- 
ledges the great obligations of the Greeks to the 
Thracisos.. * What honour shall be left to Elei> 
* sis, if rive are ashamed of Eumolpus ;. who, 
** doming from, Thrace to Athens, did initiate, 
u and still does initiate, the Greeks in the niys» 
" teries of religion XV 9 Rudbeck has one just re- 
fection on this subject ; that, as. the mourning of 
Ceres for the loss of Proserpine has been vifewed 
as a; symbol of the effects of the distance of .the 
«im during a severe winter, when thfr earth appears 
as if -totally barren, it is more natural to suppose 
that these rites had their origin in a northern re- 
gion than in one which enjoys a more equable 
temperature Ik . 



* *£rlXfin<rt X *m*i tec) Afatxlvs \ynn&m %ifu&U 9 -fit irpffirwf 
fatirmt) W rbm «\*L*» ixmXtkrt rii fiu^A^ti, *du rtfirm, rii tit 

I^i^, : I>Woto*Js, p ? 5&t, 553. Paw 1615* 
f Pausan. Arcadic. p. 630. 

X TjJ X 'EAiv<r?W r/ At/amu x*Adj>y «f *i<r%vv*{a6* rh JL%fi$Xr$t t 
if &'©^*v prntfi* ipvnrt *#i f«»i* r#v* 'fcAAWfj De ExstlL 
Open II. p» 607. 

|| Atlantic. 1L 595- 
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The aatne otCetw in Lai., and of A*, said to be 
an abbreviation of to/rimf in Gr., was sometimes /, 
figuratively used to denote corn itself; because 
this goddess was supposed to have first taught the 
use of it, ki the same manner as the vine wok 
called Bacchus^. Bui die had also the name of a* J, 
which by the Latins was written Did, as in Grater's 
Inscriptions* The mother was denominated &w 
TMx*d, or the eldet Ceres, and her daughter Proser- 
ptte t iifw re*, or the yonngert. Ovid designs thelat- %*f~ 
ter J) eois,oT the daughter of Deiat. I have met with 
oo rattbitBl' etymon of the Lat. name. Rudbeck 
conmm tint it ia origins**}? themtne with Goth. 
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ifconi frumentum}). Gould we view it as of Scythian | 

origin^ it might rathe* be traced to Skrio-Goth . jfcawr- 
jr, exactly synonymous with Lat.f urn; because she 
went from place to place bewailing the loss of her 
daughter. No vestige of the name Ceres remains 
in Gr. But it may have been borrowed from the 
Etrurians, who were Pelasgi. Of her Greek name 
various etymons have been given. According to 
Plato, it is, quasUt&ui dc ^drnf, furnishing food as 
a mother §, Here Rudbeck is more happy in his 
conjecture than in most instances^. He views 

* Cteitr. AtexaAfl; Admcm. ad, Gent; p. 1$. 
• f An^rtviih A*Jh «-«Xm<}. Insor. Regttfee, ap. Spenfc. in Cat- 
limgh. p, 738. :&Mtjficwm Deae Diae~-Sacrm, vet Satarae 
Deac Diqe* 4tc* jGruter. ibid. 

J — Varius Deo'ida serpens. Metamorph. lib. vi. v. 1 14. 

|| Atlantic. II. p."'449. $ Cratyl. Oper. I. p. 40*. 
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the term as equivalent to Dei-moder or Dij*noder y 
from Goth. <%£, which he renders mater, nutrhtj 
although it more strictly signifies, " a woman who 
has the, charge of -a dairy" It is immediately 
allied to daeggia i deja, dia, lactare. Ot it might 
be from Goth, dae, denoting what is excellent, 
conjoined with nwder. 

Herodotus affirms that it is the Egyptian Im$ 9 
who in Gr. is called Anpimif*, ,Th», however, 
affords no certain proof that the worship of Isis 
had been transferred from Egypt, The same 
name, as we have seen, was given by the Suevi to 
one of their female deities; and although it has 
been supposed that it might refer to Vesta, it 
should be remembered that both Vesta and Ceres 
were exhibited under the *ame symbols as the 
Earth t . It has also been shewn, that, according to 
the testimony of the Greeks themselves, her riteq 
were introduced by Scythians, 



§17. Of Diana and Apollo f 



Some Roman writers assert, that as Janus was 
the same with Apollo or the aim, Diana, who sym- 
bolized the moon, was originally denominated 
Jana ; but that the letter D was prefixed, as in 

• Hist. Jib. fl. c. 59. f V. ScbecL ie Dfs German, p. 157. 
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some other ingtflraees, evphotiiae cawa. They 
even identify Jau* as signifying the mow, with 
Juqo *• The ScalA? pretend that JW# or Z)&*y 
bec&?ae, in time, of famine,, she counselled her 
husband, Jdjig Sigtriqi, to employ the peppte in 
hunting and tishing, received this nme a* rigai* 
fying a nurse. Rudbeck, in support of his th&py* 
refers to P ausani^e, whq relates th*t Jupiter, whea 
banished by Saturn, was nyurished by three Arw 
eadian nymphs, who were named JFhisaa, Nedfe 
am} Hggno; and th#t the inhabitants of the 
northern part of ffiount Lycaeus> in Arcadia^ j 
whose te&riiory bore the name of Thisoa* honowv 
ed her above all other deities t. The northern 
mythoiogist, therefore, asserts that Thisoa was 
the sapie with Zfeo. 

The Greeks indeed affirm that their Artemis, 
ox Diana, was denominated Bktyma* from 
fixTva, because she invented hunting«nete $. As 
Diana is still represented by the Greeks as attend* 
ed with dogs of chase, Disa appears on some 
Scandinavian monuments with the same symbol ||. 
It seems correspondent to the character of a 
purse, that the great Diana was also represented 



rMacrob v Sa*uroal. lib. L *< 9. 1$. Vam>, lib, i. «< S7- In 
the instances referred to, however, this letter is still inserted to 
prevent a hiatus. 

f Arcad. c 38. p. 678, 679. 

| Plutarch, de Solert. Oper. IL p. 965. 984. 

1 Atlantic. IJ. «47, 
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a* Multimaflmia. The same symbol Dfeais said 
to exhibit on Runic stones, in perfect analogy 
with her name, which is derived from Goth, dia, 
dgf&i lactare, nutrire. Rudbeck views the name 
Diana as formed from Goth, dij mamma, or dij 
terra, and ana regina*; and it has been often ob- 
served, that while Diana* as in heaven, denotes 
the moon, she, in relation to earth, is th£ same 
with TeUus. 

• One deity, who bore this name, had a particu- 
lar relation to Scythia, Orestes, it Is said, trans- 
ported the image of Diana Tafcniea from Scythia 
into Loconiat. The Scythians were wont to im* 
moiate human victims on her altar ; but the La« 
cedemonians detected this barbarous worship. 
They, however, fearing that the northern goddess 
might avenge her own quarrel, preserved a me- 
morial of the atocient oblation. For they caused 
boys to be annually scourged on her altar to the 
efitotan of their blood t. The linage of Diana, 
which wat brought from Seythia, wa§ first wor- 
shipped at BrauroD, near Athens, and afterwards 
in -Sparta, 

The moon, whom Diana represented, was, by 
the Greeks, called Mene \\. It is evident that 



•i^*' ••** «j»». 



they had borrowed this designation from the 
Scythians. Diodorns Steuiusj indeed, in the ac- 
count which he gives of the mythology of the 

* . • 

* Atlantic. II. p. S8. + Ptusaa. life, i. p. 1 S3. 249, Q50. 

% Poiters Antiq. II. p. 380. )| Mjw, *fAjfa ; Hesych. • 
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AUaatidae or Hyperboreans, mentions this aa the 
name formerly given to the moon *.. The Latins 
worshipped Mana as presiding over childbirth, 
an attribute of Diana according to the Greeks. 
The same name is given to the meon in all the 
Goth, dialects j, in Moeio-Gothic mena> Aleman* 
nicmmOf A.Sax. mom, Ialandic 0tana,Suip»Gothk 
and Danish mawte, fielgic maen, German man. 

It is well known that Diana received th$ name 
of H&a te* when viewed as presiding over witch- 
craft* In this character she . was said to jide 
through the ^r m a chariot drawn by dragons. 
Diodorus Siculup xelates, that, as being intimately 
conversant in magical arts, she was thus a trans- 
" pprted from the • Hyperborean regions, till she 
" seemed to turn, aside .as a stranger to Peliat.** 
The idea of witches riding, through the air on 
certain domestic animals, or even on broomsticks, 
has come down almost to our own timfcs ; and 
acts of ancient councils are still extant, in which 
"the false opinion," that they rode " iacompany 
" with Diana the deity of the pagans," is con--' 
demned t According to Rudbeck, Hecate is 
in the Scaldie poetry denominated Heckso* Hek- 
gaute* Hehgydia, from heksa, incantamentis uti, 
whence heksa venefica. Oaute signifies dea ; and 
Hekgaute is " the goddess who presides over in- 

* SfAifaf 2e rh tAirp frpcrcty^ivdpiw Biblioth. lib, iU. C. 57. 

+ Diod. Sic. lib. iv. c. SI. 

% V. Keysler. Antiq. Septentr. p. 91, 92, 
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chantraents* She is ahn o$*Hed Helgate *. The 
term Ife/, by iteetf, denotes tha Proserpina of 
the northt. 
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ApoIlo, as representing the sun* was naturally 
enough held to be the brother of Diana or the 
moon. The Greeks said that the Hyperborean 
Latona was the mother of Apollo and Diana. 
Diodoms Siculus informs us, that " the Hypec- 
" boceans relate, in their mythology, that Litem 
u was bora in their country ; that for this reasaft 
" they adore Apollo in preference to all other 
M gods, daily celebrating his worship with per- 
" petual praise, and with the highest honours, by 
*< those who are his priests ;" and that * c they cpn- 
"^crated to him u whole city t" We ^alsQ 
learn from Cicero, that " Apollo* the son of Ju- 
" piter andJLatona, came from the Hyperboreans 
" to Delphi ]|." This accounts for the great re- 
spect paid by the Scythians to this oracle, Dio- 
dorus says, that Apollo, " as it is related, iafla- 
" med with the. love of Cybele, went with her 
" all the way to the Hyperboreans §." Apollo- 
nius Rhodius narrates the same expedition ; but 
assigns a different reason for it. He left heaven, 
we are informed, " on account of the reproof of 



• Atlantic II. 352, 353. 
X Bibliotb. lib. ii. p. 158. 
§ Biblioth. lib. iij. c. 5Q. 



f Gloss, ad Edd. 

|| De Nat. Peor f lib. Hi. 
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* bis father, and came to the sacred people of 

"the Hyperboreans**". Apollo had expressed 

displeasure at Jupiter for strikipg his son Escu? 

lapius with a thunderbolt. Apollonius calls this 

people sacred, either because of the honour of this-" 

visit, or m knowing that Latftna was born among 

them. His scholiast, on another passage, asserts 

that Apollo was worshipped by the Hyperborev 

aas t. According to Claudian, this deity betook 

himself to the Hyperboreans, when he abandoned ? j f' * y 

Delphi*. 0' 

Hfcrbdotus says, that the Scythians worshipped , , 
Apollo under the name o^Octosyrus ||. There is 
reason to think that this designation appeared in 
a different form in ancient' copies ; as Hesychtus 
has Goetosyrus, which he explains " the Scythian 
f Apollo § /' This, name is rendered by the learn* / 
ed annofator on the Ed4&» " the good Star." - 
" Syr r or Seir" he add?, <c which the Persians / 
"employed to denominate the sun, seems to be 
" the same with Tkor, only in a different dialect. 
The ancient people of the nprth pronounced / 
the th in the same manger as {he English do at e 
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*" Argonaut, lib . iv. r. 614. ' 

t Argonaut. Schol. in lib. ii. v. 677. 

X — «■■ Pulcher Apollo 

Lustrat Hyperboreas Delpbis cessantibus aras. 

De Hon. Consul. 
(I Hist Kb. iv. i. 59. ' 
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"present, not very different from ££*'% Snera, 
Sira> and 5yr, in Islandic, still signify Lordt. 
It is the name given to the Supreme Being m 
some Runic monuments. Not only was the dogu 
star by the Greeks called Sir-iu$, but the sua 
himself t Rudbeok observes* that Atku^r, or 
Otta-&r 9 signifying Pater videns, oocurs in Drot- 
te Scald. He explains A&r % or Oesir> aeternum 
videns ; viewing sit, videre, as the soot of Jpr, 
and Osiris, the Egyptian deity representing the 
sun* as originally the same ||. ' 

In a passage formerly quoted if> containing the 
words of Boeo the Delphian priestess, Apollo is 
expressly acknowledged to be of Hyperborean 
extract. For it is he who is denominated "the 
H divine Aguieus §. w 

, The Scandinavian deity Balder has been view- 
ed as the same with Apollo. It cannot be doubt- 
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# x» Mallet'* North. Mtfq. II. pr 67, 68« 

f Saera t sira, Praepomen, dignitatem nptans; Gudm, An# 

dreae. He derives it from Heb. *ifr> sar, prjnceps, "Vtfp sur, 

-■^^ priricipatum gerere; Lex. p. 205. Sir, sire, sira, (Swed. sir) 9 

herre> Dominus, &c. undeltal. Sire; Verel. Ind. Scytho-Scand. 

J XtigMfe o fofdf j kmI a r£f xvvhs mm^. Hesych. 

U Atlantic. II. p. 141. . % See sbore, p, 7% . 

§ This designation is equivalent to '£**?<#« ; signifying that 
he presided over the ways. It was, however, applied to those 
in the cities ; while the other, seems to have immediately re- 
garded the highways. It is from *yvt*> vicus, via, scil. urbis. 
He was represented, in this character, by a s^arp pointed fiilar 
erected before the doors. V. Hesych. yo. *Ayvnvt. 
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ed, iadeed, thfct tba latter was* worshipped by the 
eastern, nations under the name of Baal, which 
signifies iLofccL i Hence, with an additional term, 
be Was often denominated Baal&amen, or " the 
*^ lor d of hetivfeci/ Bald*r, or bald-xir, in Islandkr* 
signifies elatu^potees ; an Alemannic teW, jpa&fo; 
id A>'m the Scandinavian dialects, having an 
mtem&e power* Rudbeck mentions abakfoor *i 
signif^i^^xcebus potensque ; whence^ he says* 
the Greeks and Latins had their. Apollo *• Not- 
withstanding the multitude of Greek etymons 
devised, to explain this name t, there seems to be 
no evidence that it was of Greek original* k We 
are. assured* indeed* that it appeared in various 
forms; m Abcttis, Jjbetios, Apello, Sect. The 
attributes of Apollo and Balder are very similar. 
The latter is " so handsome in his person, and of 
" so dasfrtiRg a look, tfiat he seems to dart forth 
" rays of light/ 9 His hair is described as pecu- 
liarly beautiful. " This god, so radiant and 
" graceful, is also the most eloquent and benign ; 
" yet such is his nature, that the judgments he 
« has pronounced can never be altered. He 
" dwells in the city of Breidqblik* This place is (. i. 
" in heaven/' Here u ate columns, upon which : 
" are engraven verses, capable of recalling the 
" dead to life II." The term BreidabUk has un* 

* Atlantic II. p. 140. + V. Sched. de Dis German, p. 67. 

\ Y. Yeas, de Idolol. lib. ii. p. 198, 

|| Edda ; Mallet, North. Antvf. II. p. 7a 
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doubtedly been formed in order to express tBe 
apparent orbit of the sun in heaven ; for in Man* 
die it literally signifies, " extensive, shining," ar y 
u to diffuse splendour." The Scalds «ay that Bak 
der " excels all others, and is praised by bSL" He 
is represented as so beautiful, that he is* called 
Jegur$t± i. e. the fi&restt Rudbeck Tortures so 
far on this ground, as to assert that Baai^Pkegnr 
is originally a Scandinavian designation, qu. 
BaUd-fegur, « the fair Balder" or * ApoIW *, 

Every one is acquainted with the fiuvfamed 
tripod of Apollo at Delphi. In like, manner, we 
are told, in some very ancient pa^chmeaits con* 
taining the Scandinavian laws, Balder i* repre- 
sented as sitting on a tripod, djeased. im ?n azure 
gown. Homer describes Apollo as descending 
from the Idaean mountains like a hawk t„ In 
Hervarar Saga, c. 15. Balder appears under the 
form of this bird. Servius says, that Virgil lean- 
ed the response given to Aeneas,. concerning his 
fate, from Homer, who borrowed it from Orpheus ; 
and that Orpheus derived his. information from 
the oracle of the Hyperborean Apollo t. 

Homer uses no epithet mor^ frequently, in re- 
lation to Apollo, than that of 'Ew^*c, longe-jacu- 
lans. He even employs it by itself as a designa- 
tion. Now, as we have seen that Plato calls the 
companion of Opis, in her journey from the Hy- 

• Atlantic L p, 764. f fliad. * ▼♦ SS7- 

± In Virgfl. Aea. iii. ▼• 98. 
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perboreans to Delos, Hecaergu#*in the masetding, 
it appears probable that there had been* some 
close connexion' between the history of Apollb 
audi that of the virgin ^rgisf, aftd even that tra- 
dition bad sometimes confounded the one with 
the ether ; especially as it was believed that h£ 
had visited the country "of the Hyperboreans. 
Her ri&tfe indeed *<ras variously written by ancient 
writers ; • for Pausanias and Callimachns call her 
Hecaerge, * 

Servius having mentioned Opis and Hecaerge, 
the bearers of the sacred things to Delos, says J 
that *' they educated : Hecaergos Apollo, and 
" j^jjKrt, whioh is knoi^n from the names of these 
" deities* the latter being denominated Opis, tod 
the former Hecaergas." Apollo and Diana Were 
indeed called Hecaergo* and Hecaerge± in the! 
hymns addressed to them conjunctly. Branchus^ 
the ancient bard, is mentioned b^ Clemens Alex- 
andraius as using these designations •. Nonnus 
is thought • to be- ther> only writer extant, besides 
CaUilnachw, who* mentions Locto as one of these 
Hyperborean virginB-t. It has been supposed, 
that Apollo had the surname of A*!fa> bfecabse 



'»! 



Stromal, lib. v. p. 416. 
f *I«gi AOSO, wfyoo* OTniN typm ; clamabat Loxo, Consor 
nam UpIn kabens, quae natantem, ut additur, inbibuit sororem 
HxCAttmv,xM9*yyiTn* EKAEPrAN. Dronysiac, ap. Spanfceira. 
Observ. in Callimacb. p. 504. 
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his oracles were generally very obscure and am- 
biguous, qu. **£« crooked # . But he seems to have 
derived this epithet from *he : virgin Zoro, as 
• that of Hecaergos is said to have, origipated from 
his obligations to ffecaerge. Delos itggjf ^sup- 
posed to hay« Mm, iemnnfiaj^J^ as 
Stephajgus of Byzantium relates from Nicanor, 
because of the Scythian origin of those who took 
the lead in the. worship of that island, and even 
of Apollo the deity believed to preside there t. 
This is illustrated « by the language of the poet 
\ x Qaudian, by whom the , virgin? referred to are 
^ -designed " thfrofl&pring of Scythia t" 

Abaris, whom Herodotus mentions B, • is. said to 
haye been the priest of the Hype* boreap, Apollo, 
u and thoroughly instructed in sacred .things. 
" He* on his return from Greece, carried with 
" him the gold collected as An offering to this 
" deity, that h» might lay it up in his temple 
"among the Hyperborean^ §." Pythagoras* 
on account of his great wisdom,, was held, not 
only by the Crotoniatae, but byAbaris himself, 

. * Potter's Aatiq. L p. 280. 

f Kifetfrfej 3s *vrt>* x*J Siwfc*}*, N*x«'jwg Qnrin Vo. Afr«$< 
% Jungunt se gemmae metuenda fcri* Hecaerge, 
Et soror, optatum numea venantibus, Oyis 9 
Progenies Scythiae, Divas, nemorumque potentes, 
, Fecit Hyperboreis Delos predate pruinis. 

In StUicbu tfi. y« 253. 
jj Hist. lib. iv. c. 36, $ Iambljch. \ T iL Pytfeoger. «. 19. 
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who was his disciple, to be the Hyperborean 
Apollo *. When Herodotus speaks, in the place 
quoted, of u the fable concerning Abaris ;" he 
does not mean to deny the existence of the per- 
son, but to ridicule the story of his receiving an 
arrow from Apolltf, on which he made the circuit 
of the earth. He is said to have described the 
journey of Apollo to the Hyperboreans. 

It has been asserted, that the worship of Apollo 
by the Hyperboreans was the same with that of 
Baal*%€phon or BaaUSephon, mentioned in Exod. 
xiv. 2. Num. xxxiii. 7. as the name of a place in 
Egypt, which, in the Tatgnm, is rendered 4a the 
" idol of Zephon," being viewed as the scene of 
idolatrous worship. ' This hypothesis is founded 
on the use of the word Ziphon in Hebrew, and of 
Siphon in Chaldaic, which denotes the north, or 
the region lying farthest to the north. Hence 
the name BaaUZephon has been understood as 
equivalent to Apollo Hyperboreus\. 

It has been generally admitted, that the fable 
of Adonis refers to the sun, and that the name is 
borrowed from Hebrew or Phenician Adon, equi- 
valent to Baal, lord t. This has also been view- 
ed as the same with Odin, sometimes written 
Audin, Audon y and Adoen, in Runic inscriptions. 
It has, in like manner, been identified with 

« 

* Aelian. Var. Hist. lib. ii. c. 26. Iamblkh. ibid, 
f Atlantic. I. p. 761. : . ; , 

% V. Sched. de Dis German, p. 74> 75. 
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Attin, who according to the northern mythology, 
was one of the three sons of Bore. This name 
has, by the Scalds,, been transferred to the sun *. 
It is no contemptible proof of the affinity of all 
these names that their identity is asserted by 
Macrobius t. He gives Attin as a Phrygian de- 
signation : and this is not surprising, as the Phry- 
gians, we know, were originally Scythians. 

Huts was the name „ of jSaturn in Phenician t. 
He may, indeed, sefera to have no connexion with 
Apollo. But such was the confusion in the my- 
thology o£idl the heatheiTTlStioIJBrt^ 
♦tified with Baal, and of course with the sun ||. 
Some view this term as borrowed from Jjh&.Her 
brews, as El was orie of the ,names of the -true 
God. The sun, according to Eusebius,is sometimes 
called Ilus> i. e. fire, from his light and heat §. 
Now, it is to be observed, that, in the mythology 
of the north, Wti is the name of one of the 
sons of Bore* If it should be supposed that this 
designation, being applied to the Pluto of other 



♦ Atlantic. II. p. 144, 145. 381, 382. 

f Adonin quoque Solera e&senon dubitatur.— Similiter Phry- 
ges fabulis, et sacrorura administrationibufl itnmutatift circa ma- 
tron) Deum et Attinem cadem inftelligi praestant. Quis enim 
ambigat matrem Deum terrain habere ? — Solem vero, sub no- 
mine Attinis, ornat et fistula, et virga. Saturnal. lib. i. c. 21. m 

X Cumberl. Sanchoniath. p. 29. 31. 473. 

|| Damascius ap. Phot. Biblioth. col. 1050* 

§ Praepar. Evang-. lib. i. p. 56. 
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nations, does not so well correspond to Apollo j 
there c^n scarcely be a doubt, that IUus is origin- 
ally the same with Uil, the name given to the 
Sun by the Moeso-Goths *. This has every ap- 
pearance of affinity to Gr. 8x-wf, poetically m\-w, 
the sun ; which has been deduced from cm splen- 
dor* But it deserves to be remarked, that IsL 
yLur signifies calor, elld-r ignis t, Goth, ell, elld, 
Dan. ild, Vets, a la, id. Goth, etta signifies accett- 
dere, ardere. 

Hyperion with* some was a name of the Sun 
himself, according to others of his father. Dio- 
doras Siculus relates his nativity from the ac- 
counts of the Cretans, who made him one of theTi- 
tanidaet. His name Was explained by the Greeks, 
as denoting one who " ^fcalks above us ||. M This 
is nearly allied to one sense given of it according 
to the Goth, etymon j Yficcer-Ian, or Yper-fon, 
homo teitae natus, also, terrae dominus §. 



§.18. Of Neptune, Venus, and Mars. 

We learn from Herodotus, that the royal Scy- 
thians sacrificed to Neptune. His name in thfeir 



* V. Mar. i. 32. xiii. 24?. 

f Gudm. Andr. Lex. p. 61. 131, 132. 

% Biblioth. Hist. lib. v. c. 66, 67. * 

|| 'r*fgflr«> v*tf ift*{ tit** o iAwf. Hasych. • 

§ Atlantic. II. p. 62. 

A 2 *• Ifc^x ■ 
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language was ^Thamimasades * . VossiuS has re- 
marked, that the origin of the names of the Scy- 
thian deities is to be looked for in the ancient 
language of the Germans ; as it can be" demon- 
strated that the nations, inhabiting that extensive 
region anciently called Germany, proceeded from 
Asiatic Scythiaf; Hoffman justly observes, that 
the origin of these names cannot be easily ascer- 
tained after the lapse of so many ages j espe- 
cially as it may well be doubted, if they were ac- 
curately expressed by Herodotus $. Rudbeck, 
however, has clearly proved that, in the ancient 
dialects of the Scythian, the first part of the name 
of NeptunjB. denoted a king or ruler. In TotilL 
Scald., thamurkrynasigm&ea, regis corona; thamus- 
skalle, in Hist. Reg. Scald. Norreg., regium ca- 
put ; thamur-gardin, as used by Procopius II, urbs 
regia. Hence, as would seem, the name of Ta- 
myriSj queen of the Massagetae, according to 
Justin § , or Thamiris, queen of the Getae, as de- 
signed by Jornandes^l" j also of Scydrothamis, 
king of the Scythians, mentioned by Tacitus # *. 
This, in a Gothic mouth, says the northern 
etymologist, would be §chytras Tamus, " king of 
" the Scythians ." He views the word as pro- 
perly signifying domito^ tt. The verb is used by 



* Hist. lib. iv. c. 59. f De Idolol. lib. ii. c. 82. 

X Lex. to. Thamimasades* || De Bell. Vandil. 

§ Hist lib. i, c. 8. . f Getic. p. 601. Basil. 1531. 

** Hist. lib. iv, ff Atlantic. H. 142— 144. 
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,**, ft* dc^ .MO U the o rigi „ „ 
the Eng. verb to tqnfe. As the Greeks called the 
sun, jkmpt*/imvc 9 i. e. <€ he who tames or subdues* j" 
it has been supposed that the Phenician name o£ 
Tammuz, mentioned Ezek. viii. 14., which was 
given to the sun, and is synonymous with Adon or 
Adonis, had a common origin. 

As it would appear that the etymon of the first 
part of the word is well founded, I shall venture 
to supply one for the latter part, from the same 
source. . In Suio-Goth. mase signifies gurges, a 
whirlpool $ and IsL mdsa, mas ad e, is explained by 
Gudmund Andreae, fremo, gemo. Might not 
Neptune be denominated Tharm-masades, either 
qii. domitor gurgitum, cc the ruler of the surges^" 
or domitor fremitus, " the ruler of the roaring 
waves?" 

The origin of Posidon y or Poseidon, the Gr. 1 
name of this deity, is, as Bochart has observed, in 
vain sought in the Gr. language. Rudbeck de- 
rives this designation from Goth, posse, princeps 
durus, and don fremitus, qu. u The lord of the 
" raging sea.t" If, however, Herodotus had 
sufficient ground for asserting, that. " in die first 
" ages none used the name of Poseidon save the 
" Libyans, who," he adds, u still honour this 
" deity" X\ it can scarcely be viewed as of Scythian 



* AupwptHvt \ o 4Ai«fe o 3*p«g*v. Glem. Alexandr. Stromat. 
lib. v. p. 414, 
f Atlantic. I. p. 724. J Hist lib. ii. c. 50* 
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original. Bochart gives this as a Phenician 6r 
Funic term, the same with Pesitan, signifying 
latus, expansus; which, he observes, is synonymous 
jpith the name of Japhet, supposed to be the 
Neptune of the heathen nations. For the name 
of this patriarch is understood as alluded to in 
the prediction of his father, " God shall enlarge^ 
or u extend Japhet" *• 

Necken, Nick-ur, or Nick, is generally viewed 
as the Neptune of Scythiat. But his attributes 
seem rather too limited for this ascription* Some, 
however, identify Neptune with Niord in the EdcUr, 
said to be the ruler of the winds, who checks the 
fury of the sea, of storms, and of fire t. The Gauls 
called this divinity Naith ; whence a rock, in the 
lake of Geneva, which was consecrated to him, 
still bears the name otNeiton. Even according to 
the Gothic mythology, the place in which Niord 
dwells is called Noatun. From what source the 
Latins had the name of Neptune, it is impossible 
to say. But Cicero's deduction a nmdo> and Var- 
ro's a mbendo\ or a nuptu, are quite unsatisfactory. 
Rudbeck gives his name in the form of Nifhm-ur 
or Niphm-ur, from Goth, nepm coercere, and tun, 

* Gen. ix. 27. f V. Keysler. Antiq. Septent. p. 260 — 263. 

% MaHet's North. Antiq. IJ. p. 71. The teamed Glos- 
sarist to the Edda views Niord, in Genitive Niardar, as the 
same with Nereus of the Greeks' and Latins, the son of 
Oceanus and Tethys. He also observes that Isl. Niorvn is the 
ancient name of a nymph or goddess, which may perhaps be 
identified with Or. Nereis and Lat. Nerio, Neriene. 
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a designation of the sea in the Edda, because it 
surrounds; qu. " he vrtio restrains the sea*". But 
Bochart traces the term to Heb. HUB. pathah, di- 
latavit, which in the conjugation niphal assumes 
the form of nrm» niphthah 

Perhaps it deserves to be subjoined, that, as the 
ancient poets ascribe the formation of the first 
horse to Neptune, it would seem, from the Scan- 
dinavian mythology, that this was merely a figure 
for the invention of ships. Servius remarks on 
the language of Virgil on this subject t, that some 
named this horse seytluus. Rudbeck has observed 
that Goth, skuta^ whence tbe term scythius may 
have originated, signifies a small ship, also a horse 
or mare ||. In SukvGoth., however, skiut signi- 
fies a horse, and skuta a boat. But Ihnei traces 
both to IsL skiotr, Suio-Goth. $koet 9 celer, citiisT 
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The celestial Venus, as we learn from Herodo- 
tus, was by the Scythians named Arippasa y or ac- 
cording to another reading which is generally pre* 
ferred, Artimpam%. There is a remarkable simi- 
larity between this designation and that of 'aj> rip *, 
one of those by which Diana was known among 
the Greeks. This is explained by Plato as de- 



* Atlantic. I. p. 728. j ' f Wiateg> Kb. i. c. 1. : _-<;" 

% Tuque, 6 cui prima frementem 

Fudit equum raagno tellus percussa tridenti, "1 f 

Neptune. Georg. lib- i. v. 12. f . 

B Atlantic I. p. 721. f Hist. lib. iv. c. 69. 

h 4 
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noting modesty of manners becoming a virgin *-, 
and by Clemens Alexandrihus, qu. '* cutting the 
air", as respecting the motion of the moon t. It 

is well known that Diana and Venus, how differ- 

» 

cnt soever their attributes in one respect, were 
identified in others; and that Venus was wor- 
shipped as the Moont. Shall we suppose, theb, 
that the Greeks had retained for their Diana the 
Scythian name of Venus? 

Hesychius writes ArtimaeasaW. The ancient 
Goths called Vpnus Iordem*asa r and Ardenuasa, 
i. e. terrae dea; sometimes, though rarely, Ardcm- 
basa. -The first part of the word is from arda, 
jarda, iord 9 the earth ; conjoined with as a, and at 
times with basa, signifying a princess § • . 

v Venus was commonly known to the Greeks un- 
der the name Aphrodite, which, according to He- 
siod and Plato %, intimated that she was born of 
the foam of the sea, Neptune being called her 
father. This etymon is undoubtedly more natu- 
ral than most of those given by the Greeks, being 
congruous to the fable* As Venus is by the 
northern nations denominated Fro, Freia, Frigga, 
she is supposed to have taken her namefrota Goth, 



\ 



* 'A^rtfiU ; In Cratyl. Oper. I. p. 406. 
f Al^oto/Ms.' Stromat. lib. v. p. 411. 
J V. Barrier's Mytbol. b. i. c t 15. 

§ Atlantic. JI. p. 579. 

f 'a^AV^ it* TV t« kqtfv yinw. In Cratyl.Oper. I. p. 406. 
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fro, free, semen, Serenius gives ijra as a Swed. 
term for spuma. Fngga also signifies spumare. 
Rudbeck therefore views 'a^S/tit, and Apkrodisium, 
as formed from Jro y and tltis dea. It may to be re- 
marked, that as, with the Greeks, Venus was the 
daughter of Neptune, Freia acknowledged Niord, 
the Neptune of the north, as her father *. Festus 
explains the term Frutinal, Templum Veneris 
Frutif. As Solinus testifies, that " Aeneas conse- 
* crated the image at Laurentum, which he had 
** brought from Sicily, to his mother Venus," in 
tome copies it is added, M s^ is called F^isP 1 
St Augustine informs us that the Romans "wor- 
" shipped the niral divinities, that they might 
" have abundant crops,- and among these espe- 
" daUyJFWfti-4ga||;" This name is explained, Dea 
semen seminans§. Pliny says, that she receiv- 
ed the name ofJSeia from sowing^: and, indeed, 
the term must be viewed, as having the same 
origin with Moeso-Goth. saltan, Island, and Dan. 
saae, Belg. saey-en, &c. to sow/ Rudbeck views 
Frutinaly 'the name of the temple, as formed from 
Fru&s and Goth, all, hall, qu. Veneris regia do~ 



• V. Mallet's North. Antiq. II. p. 76. 

f Auct. Lat. Ling. p. 291. 
. \ Solin. Polyhist. -c. 8. ap. Hoffman, vo. Fruits. But in 
both the editions in my possession, that of Vienna 1520, and 
of Lyons, by Gryphius, 1560, 'Afyti/m occurs. 

|| De Civitat. Dei. lib. iv. c. 24. § Ihre Glossar. vo. Froe . 

f Seiamque a serendo. Nat. Hist* lib. xviii. c. 2. 
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mus*. As Suidas designs Venus Pltryga> and 
Plutarch Pkrygiat; it has been supposed that 
these terms are synonymous with Freja or Frigga. 
I need scarcely mention that Friday, which is de- 
nominated materially in the same manner in all 
the Goth* dialects, is the same, day of the week 
that was dedicated to Venus by the Romans, 

Macrobius has observed, that Varro agrees 
with Cingius, in the assertion made by the lat- 
ter, in a book which he left De Fastis, that 
even the name Venus was not known to the Ro- 
mans under their kings, either in Latin or in 
Greek X. s The conjectures of the Roman writers, 
as to the origin of this name, are rather ludi- 
erous. Cicero says that she is called Venus a 
venieudo 11. Isidore gives another still more sin- 
gular $. As some read the compound termSwc- 
coth'benothy in 2 Kin. xvii. 30., " the tabernacles 
44 of Benoth;" it is said, that under this name 
the goddess of Love was worshipped by the Ba- 
bylonians; and that the Phenicians erected a 
temple at Carthage, to Sicca Venerea, in imita- 
tion of this idolatrous worship. By changing B 
into V y and supposing Th to be pronounced as 



• Atlantic. I. p. 806. EL 571—573. 

-f Ta it tv 'Arru4inft &* farcui** ; *-{}$ r«j> Uirltr* *r< $gvyug 9% 
in i fiirnt, **\ yfy i r*t df£r. De ExsuL Oper. II. p. 607. 
$ Saturnal. lib. i. c. 12. (I De Nat. Deor. lib. iii. c. 2*.' ' 

§ V. Auct. Lat. Ling. col. 1029. 
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fiL the word will bear the form of Fenos *. It 
has also been supposed that Bitoos, mentioned by 
Suidas, is the same deity t. 

But the Gothic supplies us with a more sim- 
ple etymon. In various dialects of this language, 
*men or men signifies pulcher/elegans. Ihre not 
only deduces the name of Venus from this root, 
but observes that Lat. ven-ustus is synonymous. 
Rudbeck asserts that the ancient Goths called 
the Earth Fena-dis 9 maris dea, and Wena-diSj 
amorisdea; viewing the latter as formed from 
wen amor, and dis dea. The Goths also acknow- 
ledged Venus by the name of Astar-gyda. This 
is the A star o th y or Asfarte, of the Phenicians and 
other eastern nations, by tyhich names they de- 
signed ^enus. We have the simple origin of 
the term in Gothic. For astar to this day sig- I 
nifies Jove, and gyda goddess %. But on this it * 
is unnecessary to enlarge, as the* synonymous 
terms have been elsewhere fully explained |j. 

I have not observed that any writer, besides 
Rudbeck, gives the origin of Cotyttia, the name by ; 
which the goddess of wantonness was known to 
the Greeks, and was also worshipped by theThra- 
cians§. « Kotys deia" he says, "'is with us 



* Sched. de Dis German, p. 122, 123. f **•?> *"P* **"'• 
J Atlantic. II. p. 407. || EtymoL Diet. vp. jpAysyad. 

§ Potter's Antiq. Greece, I. p. 409. Horat. Epod. 17. v. 

58. Juvenal. Sat. 2. v. 91. / 
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the goddess of love *." He derives the name 
from Goth, kota laacivire, which strictly expres- 
ses her debased character t. 

/' 
, Mars corresponds to Odin, er^tPoden^ of the 

northern nations ; to whom the fourth day. of the 

week was consecrated. For the Romans inter- 

, changed the days appropriated by the Scythians 

ir I ^ to Mercury and Mars. The Greeks called him 

"4i?c> as Plato believed, because of his masculine 

^V v strength t. Odin was denominated 4tinkadr 9 and 

jjjQ* soldiers arimen : and as the same word in Gr-, 

V which is the name of Mars, also signifies fernjm, 

Goth, aur, whence the words above mentioned 

are formed, denotes a weapon, telum, sagitta II. 

The ancients believed that M^rs had his origin 

in Thrace, and that he resided there §. Hence 

he was called " the god of the Thracians," and 

said to " preside over Getic fiejds^." But we 

* Atlantic. II. p. 575. 

+ A variety of cognate terms may he found in Etymol. 
Diet. Scott. Lang., vo. caige, and cate. 
v X &«t£ rl #p$u ti **) x*rb to uti^tict "A{«. In Cratyl. Oper. 

I. p. 409. 

llffVTM^ " ^' ^ ogg# Eddae, vo. Heriazfkvdor. 

t*^ , § Quis in Thraciae finibus procreatum [Martem], non So- 

r U^ij* Rhodes Atticus, cunctis consentientibus theatris ? Arnob. 

v^ cont. Gent. 1. iv. 






- o put G^ccKfif 3% fiiitptw. Homer. Odyea. 0. 



Martia domicilium et sedera in Thracia locat. 

Statii Thebaid. lib. vii. 
% Gradivumque patrem, Geticis qui praesidet arvis* Virgil, 
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have already seen, that? the Thracians were Ge- 
tae or Scythians. It may be viewed as a proof 
of their high veneration for him, that, as Hero- 
dotus informs us, to him only they C€ thought it 
proper to erect images, and altars, and tem- 
ples *. This deity particularly suited the war- 
like disposition of his worshippers. It would ra- 
ther seem, that the Scythic name of Mars did 
not materially differ from that given him in Gr. ; 
as the ancient historian, while he specifies the 
Scythic designations of almost all the other deities 
whom he had mentioned, repeats that of Mars 
in the same form in which it had been already 
written. 

It may be added, that the Glossarist to the 
Edda has remarked the apparent affinity between 
the Gr. name of Mars, and Goth, herr, I war, also 
an army. As "Afn signifies both Mars and prae- 
Hum, it is singular that the same word, in the 
Goth. languages, seems originally to have had 
this double meaning. For Goth, herre, Germ. 
herr, dominus, can scarcely be viewed as radi- 
cally different from haerr, herr, Germ. her r ex- 
ercitus. Hence Odin, the Mars of Scandinavia, 
is denominated Herian, also Heria-Jaudr and 
Herfauthr, i. e. "the father of war," 
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* Hist, lib, iv. c. 59. 
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§ 19. Of Mercury, and Bacchus. 



\ 



. The Gr. name of Mercury, ^w, has been 
deduced from tlfo dico, and also from tfpnnvv, in* 
terpretor. But it is evident, that the verb has 
been formed from the noun ; this deity being 
viewed as the great interpreter. Wachter de- 
rives the name from Germ, herm aries, because 
j a ram still appears, as the companion of Mercury, 
on gems, lamps, coins, and statues. He endea- 
vours to confirm this etymon, by observing, that 
\ as the invention of the arts is ascribed to him, 
it is said that he taught the mode of spinning 
and weaving wool for making garments. 

The Hermes of the Greeks has been univer- 
sally acknQwledged to be the TkQthor Theuth of 
the Egyptians. That he is the same, is affirm* 
ed by Sanchoniatho *. The Gothic nations cal- 
led Mercury Teutates. The identity of this 
name with Theuth, or ToauUns, as it is written 
by Philo Byblius, can scarcely be doubted. Ta- 
citus declares, that he was the chief object of 
\ worship among the Germans t. H^recei ved the 
name of Teutates in Spain t ; and it has been sup- 



♦ Cumberl. Sanchon. p. 28. + De Mor. Germ. 

J Scipio in tumultfm, quern Mercuriura Teutatem appellant, 
advertit, &c. Liv. Hist. lib. xxvi. 
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posed, that Both the Gauls and Iberians borrow- 
ed his worship from the Egyptians *. It may be 9 
questioned, however* if the Scythians did not 
precede the Egyptians in this idolatry* Annius 
of ViterbmHT asserts, that the Germans' called 
Mercury Teiitatest. It has been also said, that 
Thaut or Thief, in their ancient language, is the s _ 
general name for the deity. Hence Theod^ or Ju ^ 
Th$et 9 occurs so frequently as a component part / 
of the names of the Goths and Germans. 

Notwithstanding the similarity, or even iden- 
tity, of denomination, it seems improbable, on 
different accounts, that the Scythians adopted /|/a 
the worship of Mercury from the Phenicians, or 
Egyptians. The Thracians, one branch of them, 
were peculiarly attached to this idol. " Their 
princes/* says Herodotus; " besides the popu- 
lar deities, and in preference to them, worship 
" Mercury, They swear by him alone, and call 
" themselves his descendants^" While the same 
writer acknowledges, that the Greeks borrowed /f 
some of their religious rites from the Egyptians, 
he particularly excepts the shocking obscenity/ h 
of the Phallus j that distinguished thcfstatues of 
Mercury ; which " they learned not from the 

gyptians, Jjut from the Pelasgi.— For this, 
he adds, " the Pelasgians have a sacred tradition 
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♦ Bochart. Phaleg, lib. i. c. S5, p. 690. / ^ • \ 

f Ad Beros, V. Sched. de Dis Germ. p. 108. l f fQ 
± Hist. lib. v. c. 7. \ 
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" which is explained in the Samothracian mys- 
€$ teries *." Rudbeck affirms, that this indecent 
symbol appears on some of the Runstafs or ca- 
lendars of the Scandinavians ; and is at pains to 
prove that the language of the Scythians has the 
honour of giving birth to the term Phallus f the 
origin of which was unknown to the Greeks and 
Latins t. This may have been transferred to 
Mercury, but appears originally to have belong- 
ed to Apollo ; and is supposed to have been em- 
ployed as the emblem of that fecundity which the 
sun communicates to the earth. In the northern 
calendars, the phallus marks the winter solstice, 
when the sun is about to revisit our hemisphere. 
Macrobius gives a similar account of the meaning 
of this ceremony, which, he says, u is for the most 
part performed in spring, when the whole 
world receives a sort of regeneration from the 
gods J." It affords a strong presumption in 
favour of the prior claim of Apollo, that Baal 
phegory emphatically designed in the holy scrip- 
tures, " that shame II," is generally understood 
to have had the same character § j and Baal un- 
doubtedly denoted the sun. 

Verstegan informs us, that the Saxons " had 
" the idoll Ermensewl in great reputation, his 
*' name, of Er7nemewl 9 or Ermesew}' % being as 






* Ibid. lib. ii. c. &\. f Alantic. II. p. 293, 29*. 

% Saturnal. lib. i. 4. 7. || Hos, ix. 10* 

§ V. Banier's Mythol. B. vii. c*6. 
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" much to say, as the pillar or stay of the poore* 
" — This idoll," he adds, ".the Franck&aiul the j 
" other Germans, aswel as the Saxons, did alsa 
c< serue ,and adore. And whereas Tacitus saith # > 
" that of all the gods, the Germanes especially 
" honored Mj?i:curiej and vpon certaine dayes 
"offered men vnto him in sacrifice, this idoll 
" JE\rmensewl is of diuers taken to be the same 
" that the Romans interpreted for Mercurie, 
" though some others haue interpreted him for 
" Mars t." Could we rest on the testimony of 
Verstegan, the name might seem allied to that & 
of Herme§ ; But, under this designation, they 
perhaps commemorated their illustrious and be- * 
loved general Herman x ov Arminiust. The pecu- f 
liar devotion of the ancient Germai\s to Mercury, 
is a strong collateral proof of their consanguinity 
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* De Mor. Germ. c. 9< + Restitution, p. 79. 

^ Since this article was sent to press, I have observed th$t 
Schedius mentions the same idol under the name of IrmensauL 
Some, he says, render it " the , pillar of Hermes/' or Mercu- 
ry. Crantz, in his Saxon, lib. ii. c. 9, asserts that this idol is 
worshipped by the Saxons in Westphalia ; and Ditmar relates 
that at Mersburg, on the river Sala, there is an image with 
this inscription ; Dux ego gentis Saxonum victoriam certain poU 
liceor me venerantibus $ Lib. ii. p. 15. I find that the conjec- 
ture, thrown out in the text, is confirmed by the judgment of 
Schedius ; " This pillar," he sfcys, " anciently called Hermans 
" saul, was erected in honour of Harminius, the general of 
" the\Cherusc^ not less Jntrepid in war. th*m sage in council, 
" who debated the Romans with great slaughter." De Di» 
Germ. p. 476, 477. 
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to the Thracians, who had, as we have seen, a 
similar partiality. 

'.. .There is reason to think, that the worship of 
Theuth was not originally Egyptian. Cyril of 
Alexandria says, that Mercury " went down 
" into Egypt to penetrate further into their mys- 
4c terious arts and sciences ; and that at his re- 
iC turn he assumed the name of Teutat * ." Now, 
Mercury is acknowledged to have had a Scythian 
origin. He was the son of Maia the daughter 
of Atlas t. Her name was more anciently pro- 
nounced Maera, as appears from Pausanias. 
Describing Tegea, in Arcadia, he says, " Here 
M are the sepulchres of Tegeates the son of Ly- 
V caqn, and of his wife Mtaera, who, it is said, was 
" the daughter of Atlas t." As Goth, meij denotes 
a virgin, which is in the accusative meja, Gud- 
mund Andreae, and Verelius, give maer also as 
signifying virgo. In the plural, meijar is the 
form of the word. Now, the Scalds make Mer- 



* In Julian. V. Anc. Univ* MiBt. vi. p, 52. 

f Znt\ ¥ «{ KrXxrtU AW« tie* xii$fU9 'Eyifr, 

Vobis Mercurius pater est, quera candid* Maja 
Cyllcneg gelido conceptum vertlce fudit. 
At Majam (audit is si quicquam credimus) Atlas, 
Idem Atlas generat, coeli qui sidera iollit. 

Virg. Mn. viii. v. 138. 
Cyllene, referred to by Virgil, was a mountain in Arcadia. 

X M»tfi$ yvfxmit rS Ttytcirv. Svywrig* it *ArX*rrif ftcif 

Smi w M*t$*f. Arcadic. c. 48. p. 698. 
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<!iiry the son of jthe nine Muses, or J^eijar *. He 

is sometimes caTkd HeimdaJ, as in the Eddat, 

at other times Hetwodur, or Hermod. As the A r ^<f 

latter in the genitive is Hermeds, Rudbeck sup-^rr 1 "^ 

poses that it was softened by the Greeks into 

Hermes t. It has been explained, Miles bello 

strenuus. But the origin seems to be rather I 

Suio-Goth. herm-a exponere, interpretari, expli- ! 

care ; which k strictly consonant to the meaning 

generally given to the Gr. name of this god. It 

deserves observation, that according to one mode 

of deduction, the name Theut would admit of 

the same -^meaning. For the old Frisic verb ii- 

ihioUan also signifies interpretari, explicare ||. 

As the name, thus explained, corresponds to the 

general idea of the civilized nations as to the of- ; 

fice <*f Mercury, it is not incongruous to that of / / 

the Scandinavians in regard totheir Hermod. For 

he is *' the sentinel or watchman of the gods §." / r 

His Lat. name has, by Paulus Diaconus, been 
very reasonably deduced from merw, merci$%* 

* Atlantic. I. 734- f v - Mallet's North. Antiq. IL 82. 

J Atlantic. II. p. 241. 

A The name Teutat has been said to be " of Celtic extrac- 
* tion, Text Tat, signifying the father of the people." Anc. 
Univ. Hist. vi. S3, ' N. But Goth, thiod att would have pre- 
tiselythe same meaning. I prefer, however, thiotatt, qu. 
the father of interpretation. ~""^" """"" 

§ Edda, Mallet, ut sup. 

•f Mercurius a mercibus est dictus. Hone cnim/negotiorum 
omnium exist ifwabaiit owe deum. > Auct. Lat. Ling. p. 315, 
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132 OF THE GREEKS. 

Some have derived it from Celt, mere merchaiN 
dise, and ur a man, " as if he had been called 
iC " by way of excellence the man, master, or foun*. 
u der of merchandising*." Rudbeck thinks, 
that the different attributes of Mercury, as the 
father of letters, >the messenger,/ the god of mo- 
ney, the inventor of geometry, of astronomy, of 
numbers, of weights and measures, and of mer- 
chandise, may be all traced to Goth, merk-ia, 
which has various senses- It signifies primarily 
to cut on wood ; hence to enumerate, to strike 
metals, to measure, to affix limits, to distinguish 
the heavenly signs. One of its derivatives de- 
£•' iaotes a mark-stick as the means of computation; 

The northern nations divide by marks or pounds; 
and as many things are exposed to sale by mea- 
sure, a fair is called marknud. The name of 
Merkis-madur is given to a standard bearer t. 
As Sanchoniatho says that Thotk or Mercury was 
b jfajjL/toLTivc, the scribe of Saturn, Stiernhelm de- 
rives his name, in this application, from merker, 
qu. one who notes down what is dictated by 
another t. 

Mercury was called 'EroW and 'E«oW by the 
Greeks, and Vialis by the Latins, as taking 
charge of travellers. This exactly corresponds 
to the account given by Caesar of the Celtic 
Mercury j while it ought to be remembered that 

• Anc. Univ. Hisk vi. p. 33, N* 

f V. Atlantic. L p. 738. \ In Gloss. UIpbiL 
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thej Gauls and Germans were often confounded 
by ancient writers. Having said of the Gauls, ^jj^* 
as Tacitus has done of the Germans, that " they 
" chiefly worship the god Mercury ," he adds y * 
u To him belong the greatest number of images. 
cc They represent him as the inventor of all arts; "^ 
as presiding over the ways, and as the guar- 
dian of travellers y to him especially, they as^ 
" cribe the care of trade and merchandise V 
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The Lat. name Bacchus has been deduced 
from the Gr. one 'i**;^, supposed to have been 
given him from kiyp |clamo,J because of the great J#. t& % 
noise made in the revelry of his worship. O- 
thers, for the same reason, derive it from £**&>, 
id. Rudbeck assigns to it a Goth, origin. He- 
rodotus is evidently uncertain how to account 
for the introduction of the rites of Bacchus into 
Greece. Now he says that they were imported 
from Egypt ; then he prefers the supposition, that 
Melampus, who first introduced them, had been • 
instructed by Cadmus- and his Tyrian compan- \> A \ 
ions, when they came from Phenicia to Bqeotiat. 
As it is generally admitted by ancient writers* 
that Bacchus proceeded from the north, and con- ~ 
quered India and Egypt, the ingenious Rudbeck 
. claims him as of Scythian origin. There is, he 
says*, an universal tradition, that there was an 
ancient Scythian or Thracian, called Bagge, who, 

* De Bell. Gall vL c. 17. f Hist. lib. ii. c. 49. 
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proceeding from the north, subdued the eastern 
world. I shall not pretend to settle this point* 
but Bacchus seems to be fair game, as no nation 
can authenticate its claim to him. He derives the 
name from bagge, bock, a goat, a ram, metaphorical- 
ly applied to a leader or general, and formed from 
bock-a impetere, to butt*. According to the rule 
given by Wachter, which has been formerly men- 
tioned, this claim of the Scythians to Bacchus ottght 
to be well founded. For the name and emblem 
correspond. In the Dionysia of the Greeks a goat 
always appeared. He was sometimes represented 
as covered with the skin of a kidt. As allied to 
this, we may view the fable of his being chaaged 
by Jupiter into a buckt, as well as of his being 
often delineated with born*. By sotnt writers, 
however, this has been interpreted as symbolical 
of his extensive conquests, the horiv being an em- 
blem of victory ||» Ovid makes him set out on his 
expedition f rom Hebrus> a river m Thrace § * Ac* 

* Atlantic. II. 146. f Diodor. Sic. lib. i. & 10. 

\ V. Apollodor. Biblioth. lib. lku c. 4. 

|| Accedant capiti cornua ; Bacchus eris. Ovid. Sapph. v. 24. 

§ Ibat arenoso Satyris comitatus ab Hebro. 

Ftat. Kb, SL v. 7S7. 
He gives the following acaouit of his travels and conquests. 
Sithonatf, et ScytMicos looguoa eoumerare triumphos; 
£t domitas gentes, thurifer Inde, bias. Fast. lib. iii. v. 719. 
The Sithones were undoubtedly Scythians. Some, how- 
ever, instead of Sithonas read Bistonas. If this be the true 
reading, the people referred to were Thracians. V. Cnipping. in 
loc. Cellar. Oeogr. I. p. 1085. 
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cording to Euripides, he pa^&ed through Lydia, 
Phrygia, Persia, &c. in his way*. 

The phallus being assigned to him, as well at 
to Mercury, might seem to indicate a common 
origin t. But, as the learned Heyne has observed t 9 
there js so much perplexity and inconsistency in 
the afiflQimts given of Bacchus, that we can infer / 
nothing certain from them. As different nations 
often claimed the same object of idolatrous wor- 
ship under very different characters, it appears 
that, there were more than one who received the 
name of Bacchus. It is one part of the fable, 
that Bacchus, while yet a child, was assaulted by 
the Titans, who are claimed a* Scythians& It 
is generally admitted that he was in Thrace, and 
that Lycuxgus, the son of Dryas the Thracian 
prince §» conspired against him. Having over- 
come his adversary, Bacchus, it is said* delivered 
the Thracian kingdom to Tharopu?, and taught 
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* Anew H AviZf r}$ x*\v%£vttous yv*f » 

Bacch. ap. Strab. lib. xv. p. 687. 

f Herodet* lib. ii. c. 48, 49. 

% Obserr. in Apoliod. BMoth. p. 290. 

|| Clem* AlewH*4r.£t«wqpat.iib. i. p. & 

§ I need scarcely observe, that this was quite a different per- 
son from the celebrated sovereign and lawgiver of Sparta. But, 
as we hflfire formerly .see* that the %xartans were reckoned to 
belong to " the #el88gic .nation," it affords a strong ooHafcral 
pseswptioji of the Tbarian «rigm o£ Jfce -Spartans, that JLy- 
curgus seems evidently to have been a Thracian name; 
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him . the rites which afterwards bore hid name. 
These, with the kingdom, Tharopus transmitted 
to his son Oeagrus. Orpheus, the son of the latter, 
being instructed by him in the same orgies, greatly 
changed them; whence they received the name 
of Orphic*. It has been said, that the various 
accounts given of Bacchus by the Phenicians, 
Egyptians, and Thracians, and gathered from the 
poems ascribed to Orpheus, were woven into one 
fablet. We are assured by Pausanias, that there 
was a famous oracle of Bacchus in Thrace, to 
which the inhabitants of Macedonia resortedt. 
As Diana was worshipped by the Lydians under 
the name of Anaitis; wherever she had a temple, 
it was ordained that the Sacaea, or feast of Bac- 
chijs, should be celebrated by men and women, 
in a state of ebriety, wearing a Scythian garb 1 1. 
The Lydians, it has been seen, were of Scythian 
lineage. 

Rudbeck apprehends that the northern feast of 
Yule had a reference to the history of Bacchus. ' 
As it appears that he is the same with the Egyp- 
tian Osiris, or the Sun, this feast having been ob- 
viously instituted to celebrate the return of this 
beneficent luminary, the idea is far from being 
improbable; especially as the sports retained at 



* Diod. Sic. lib. iv. c. 64. Schol. in Horn. II. £. v. 130. 

f Heyne, ubi sup. J Bceotic. c. SO. p. 769. 

|| Strab. Geogr. lib. xi. p. 532. Pausan. lib. itt. c. 16. p. 249- 

Hoffman, vo. Anaitis. 
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this season are, in Scandinavia, still called Tale- 
hockens* and one species of them BlindebocJceris, 
1. e. Blind man's buff, literally Blind Buck or Goat. 
Some, indeed, have derived the name of this feast 
from Gr. /W*c, as if. this denoted a hymn sung in 
honour of Bacchus. But the term seems to have 
been appropriated to Ceres; and to have been 
borrowed from the first-fruits of grain offered to 
this goddess. For it primarily signifies, a « hand- 
ful of ears of .corn." Hence those who carried the 
sacred things to Delos were called 'Ovxofofoi; as we 
learn from Servius on Virg. xi. v. 858. Hence 
Ceres herself had the name '1**0*, Whether there 
is any connexion between this and the northern 
name of the feast at the winter solstice, I shall not 
pretend to say t. 

The last part of the word lulebockens deserves 
a little attention. Bacchus is frequently repre- 
sented as carried by a goat, and as accompanied 
by goats and by Satyrs, all characterised by hav- 
ing the faces and feet of this salacious animal X j 
and there can be no doubt that the Bacchanalia 
were celebrated with mummeries ||. As the wor* 
shippers imitated the poetical fictions concerning 
Bacchus, they put on fawp-skiqs;. and personated 
Silenus, Pan, and the Satyrs, rt exposing them- 
" selves in comical dresses and antick motions." 
Men, dressed like women, acted as if under the 
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* Spaqh. Qbserv. in Callim, p. 649. + See above, p. 78, 74. 
J Wachter, vo. Bock. || V. Gysar, Etym. Diet. Scott. Lang. 
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power of intoxication *. Now, as the term bock 9 
which is* conjoined with Iule> signifies a goat, also 
a buck; Rudbeck has made greater stretches of 
imagination, than in supposing that the sport thua 
designed might originally have had some relation 
to the orgies of Bacchus t. 



§ 20. Of Pluto, Hercules, the Mnses, 
Deucalion, and Inachus. 

. < The name of Pluto has been derived from 

i A/ Gr. srxouToc, riches, as he is supposed to possess all 

*^ earthly things J; also from Heb. ^^^^> evasit, 

in hithpahel, eripuit ||. Perhaps the Scandinavian 

etymon of the name is as plausible as either* 

This is from Goth. J$?/, sacrificium cruentum, 

bhUg, sacrificare, immolare diis profanis; hodie 

pro diris, et execrationibus, Gudm. Andreae; diris 

devovere, Ihre. Hence JZIatrgpde, Pluto Deusj 

Verelius; Bluter, Rudbeck. 

As Pluto is denominated by Homer, and other 

v Gr. writers-'A/W. in the accusative *AfAr ; this de- 

signation has been viewed as the same with Aides, 

Aiden, and Andin, of the Goths. They distin- 
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* * V. Potter's Antiq. II. p. 382, 383. 
+ Atlantic. II. p. 146. 367—370. 
X Cic Nat. Deor. Kb. ii. c. 26. Spaah. in CaUiai. 
fy V. llcCboan. in vo. 
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gfiidh the fatten as applied only to the god of the 
infernal regions, from ^/in father, and from 0<fi«% 

By the Latin* he wa& caHedjCfa^ This was 
the name of an ancient western prince, who was 
one of the Titan*. S^£m inforois us that .the * 

Gauls boasted their descent iiombimt. Rudbeck, $ 

however, claims him as a Scandinavian deity. 

Minos and Rkadarnanthcs^ because of their 
strictness in the dispensation of justice on earth, 
were represented as the JwMmMM^o in the 
lowet regions. The last mentioned writer views 
Mines as a Scythian name; Goth, mmrntr, qui 
virilis est auctoritatis. He supposes his memory 
to be preserved in the designation, Mitmurs bran % 
given to a fountain near Upsal in Sweden, which A p 
he renders Minoisjims; and deduces the name ll/ 
Rhadamanthw from Goth, radaman, rademan* / 
coasiiiarius, senator*. He refers to the testimony 
of Plato formerly quoted, in which he intimates 
that it was from the brazen tablets brought by the 
Hyperboreans to the Greeks, that they had their » 
information with respect to these infernal judges II. 

u The Germans relate," says Tacitus, " that 
Hekcules was among them ; and, when going 
into battle, they celebrate him as the first erf 
" heroes." He also informs us, that, the pillars 
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* Atlantic. I. p. 727. II. p. 585. 

f De Bell. Gall, lib, vi. c. 18. V. Anc. Univ. Hist. vi. p. 40. 4G. 

t Atlantic. I. p. 5te,~-5t6. fl Ibid. I. p, 560, 561. 
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of Hercules were sought by Drusiis in the north*. 
There was an ancient city in Julia called Erkelem, 
by Latin writers Herculanum, or \ the castle of 
Herculest. Aventinus observes, that the last 
of the kings of Germany, mentioned by Berosus, 
is Alemannus, surnamed Hercules, the founder of 
the Boii t. His military device was *a lion, 
wKence,!t is said, he received his surname.' For 
Schedius affirms that argle and aercle signify, Iferus 
leo. For this assertion however I can discern no 
authority. 

The Gr. name 'Hfipxw has been supposed to be 
compounded of Xf&x and **«<*, qu. heroum gloria; 
and even deduced from *H/>ac km'«c, because he de- 
rived glory from the hatred of Juno, which some- 
what resembles the etymon of lucus, a grove, a 
non lucendo. The deductions from Germ, or 
Goth, have much more verisimilitude. Wach- 
ter views the name Hercules as formed from Germ. 
her j terribilis, and keule, kule, clava; claiming 
support from the rule of interpretation formerly 
mentioned, that the name is explained by the sym- 
bol." Therefore, he says, he cannot part with this 
club. Rudbeck derives the term from Goth, her 
exerpitus, and kulle caput. Verelius gives a si- 
milar sense to herholle\ Dux, soil, caput exercitus: 
and it may well be supposed, that the fables con- 
cerning Hercules originated from the history of 



* De Mor. Germ. c. 3. 34>. f Wacbter, vo. Herkul 

X Ann. Boj. lib. 1. Sched. de Dis Germ. p. 473. 
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some intrepid and victorious chieftain-* Herklaede / '{ 
is commonly used by Scandinavian Writers to de- 
note military accoutrements; SLiidherakkd^ in the 
Edda, signifies militariter armatus, belli du#. 
The good Rudbeck found no difficulty in deter- 
mining the spot where stood the famous pillars of 
.Hercules. They are still marked, he assures us, 
by a rock which juts out into the sea in iHolmia, 
bearing the name of Herkoll*. 

The connexion of Hercules with the Scythiaa 
history was admitted by the Greeks. Those, who 
.inhabited Pontus, as we learn from Herodotus, 
related that he came to the country afterwards 
possessed by the Scythians? and that, from his 
intercourse with a monstrous woman of the dis- 
trict called |lylaea| were born Gelonus, Agathyr- 
sus, and Scytha the father of the Scythian mo- 
narchs t. This is plainly to say, that he was the 
ancestor of several Scythian nations. For the 
Geloni were of this description ; and most pro- 
bably the Agathyrsi, iby some reckoned the same 
people who were afterwards denominated |PictsJ*< ** 
We are also assured by Herodotus, that the Scy- 
thians gave divine honours to Hercules in the same 
degree as to Apollo, to the Celestial Venus, and 
to Mars ||. He does not mention him by any other 
name than that used by the Greeks. 
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The fable concerning the Muses is to be view- 

, ed as having originated either in Macedonia ©r 

\ im Thrace. At first there were only three, who 

were called " the heavenly Muses." Other six 

were added afterwards, who were designed " the 

A ** daughters of Jupiter*" Strabo acknowledges 

lift 1 them to have been of Thractan, and of course of 

f * mm 

Y^% Scythian, origin ; observing that Pieria, Olympus, 
Q ^\ I Phnpla, and Libethrum, w'ere all in Thrace, al- 
\i " '^ffibugH afterwards within the Macedonian terri- 
tories t. He also affirms, that the Thracians, 
the inhabitants QfLBoeotia. consecrated Helicon 
to the Muses t. '? For," as he elsewhere says, *' it 
*' is reported, that at a certain period the Thra- 
" cians, and Pelasgi, and other barbarous nations, 
" took possession of Boeotia, doing violence to the 
y former inhabitants ||. M 

Rudbeck is disposed to identify the three ori- 
ginal muses with the three virgins said, by Seal- 
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* Pausan. Descr. Graec. lib. ix. p. 765. 

f Geogr. lib. x. p. 471. J * D *d. also lib. ix. p. 410. * 

|| Etyrxt 2i 9 on t>iv BotaTicct return* iirt»Kn<rcti irert Q^cIku;, /S«*aw* 
pivot rovg BoJA/Tov;, xet) TliXcto-yti, xml ccXXoi fldffoctpfr Geogr. p. 

410. This ifi an important passage, as affording a strong con- 
iwmation of what I have endeavoured to prove in the preceding 
part of this dissertation. Here Staabo so closely conjoins the 
Pelasgi with the Thracians, as clearly to shew, if not a full con- 
viction that they were originally from the same stock, yet a per- 
suasion, common to him with his predecessors, that, in an early 
age, they had been near neighbours, and had been intimately 
associated m the invasions made in Greece. 
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die waiters, to bare emerged from tbcLaea^wfcich 

lies un^er t^e pple % But these are rather to be 
viewed. as the Fates. The fable of. the Muses 
seems ta be interwoven, in the Edda, with the 
history of Heimdal or Mercury ; as he is " the 
*' son of nine virgins, who are sisters t." Our 
worthy northern etymologist has no hesitation in 
claiming both Pieria and Helicon as good Goth, 
words $ deriving Pferia from berg a mountain, 
and the latter from helig sanctus, and kone foe- 
mina, as signifying holy or consecrated women. 
He mentions Helgekonsoo, i( th§ island of the 
*' sacred Muses," and HeUgfcons Jtaell, Heliconis 
mom, as places perfectly well known to the Scan- 
dinavians of his own age U 

The accounts, given by Greek writers, of the 
flood under Deucalion, have caused a consider- 
able degree of perplexity to those of latter times. 
They have been at a loss to determine, whether 
this should be viewed as the same with the uni- 
versal deluge, or as merely a topical inundation. 
On the whole it seems most probable, that there 
had been^ajpartial flood in Thessaly, in an early 
era ; especially as we have similar accounts as to 
another, which is said to have desolated Boeotia 
under Ogyges. But while this is admitted, we 



* Atlantic. II. p. 86. t v - Mallet, II. p. 82. 

X Atlantic. I. p. 481. 
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have every reason to believe, that the histoiy of 
these inundations was, in the lapse of ages, con- 
founded with the traditions still extant concern- 
ing the universal deluge. These traditions perva- 
ded the most of the nations; and it is evident, 
from the language of Lucian, that they were pre- 
served in astonishing distinctness by the Greeks 
themselves. He says that, according to the tra- 
ditions* as great showers fell, the earth poured 
forth a vast quantity of water j that the first race 
of men, except Deucalion, with his sons and their 
wives, totally perished because of their wicked- 
ness ; that they were preserved in a great ark or 
chest, into which, after Deucalion, entered swine, 
horses, serpents, and all other creatures which 
live on the earth, by pairs j that they did him no 
hurt, the gods creating a great friendship among 
them, &c. * Plutarch takes notice of a singu- 
lar trait of the original history. u Mycologists 
" relate, that a dove, sent forth from the ark, 
*• brought to Deucalion certain intelligence of 
" the continuance of the storm by its re-entrance, 
*« and of its cessation by flight t." It has been 
observed by the learned Bryant as a remarkable 
circumstance, that as the ship or boat, carried 
about in the celebration of the ancient mysteries, 



* De Syria Dca, p. 1060. 

ity<y*W, }flA*#* ytnrku, yppMiH pb f ifr« *r»Xn liivpln^ De 

Solertia Animalium, Oper. If. p. 968. 
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fn commemoration of the deluge* was called jb&m* 
this, according to Nicolas Damascenus, was the 
very name of the mountain on which the ark of 
Noah t gated *f . The boat, in which Charon trans- 
ported the souls of the deceased oyer Styx, had 
the same designation t. 

He, whose history is thus co-founded with that 
of Noah, is designed by Lucian ^Deucalion the 
u Sdyd^ah.") JJe is said to Iteye been the soir of 
Prometheus, the son of Japetup. , Hence it is evi* 
dent that the posterity of Japhet, in " the isle* 
" of the Gentiles,** ascribed to hi? grandson tile 
wonderful deliverance of .which he ! had himself 
participated, the knowledge of wjlick had been 
imparted to their ancestors by bipi ox by his sons> 
Plutarch indeed affirms, that hi? £o#nt*jraea : tad . 
their religious instructions ? from, (jhip Scythian, £* 
connexion with another of the s^pe race, «* The 
44 ancient Ion consecrated fa* the; gods; the jithe* 
" mans, and Deucalion almost all the (xreek& 
" by vows,, and oaths, and prophets,, $nd QPipns t 
* giving them an interest in divine thtaga hofcfe 
16 by hops and by fear t" - f :^ 

It being acknowledged r that Deucalion was i 
Scythian* need we wonder that ttudbeck should 
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• V. Beloe's Herodot. II. p. 328. 
f Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. c. 96. p. 108. 
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i 

trace his name to the language of Scandinavia ? 
He views it as in its simple form DaeffkaHe, from 
Goth, daeff, or daew, humidus, aqueus, and katie 
vir, qu. " he who was saved by water.' 1 The 
name of Pyrrha, the wife of Deucalion, he de- 
rives from burra, bt/ra 9 mater, as denoting the 
mother of the new world *. 

The kingdom of Argos is said to have been 
) • founded by Inachus, A. M. 8148, who has been 
viewed by some writers as contemporary with 
Abraham f, although others fix his reign about 
the time of the Exodus. The highest antrailfry was 
ascribed to him. For " the barbarous Pelasgi," 
as the learned Dr Gilftes has remarked, M vene- 
w rated Ihachus as theit - founder £" He is said 
to have been (he son of Oeetims and Tethys. 
'His daughter To, according to Herodotus, was 
ravished by some Phenicians H. We have seen 
that, in fabulous history, the flbod of Deuca- 
lion, a later personage, is confounded with fhe 
universal deluge. It might, with fully as rfiuch 
reason, be supposed that the toairie of Noah had 
been disguised under that of Inach-u* ; especially 
as, according to the mythological accounts, he is 
represented as a river, and his territory is said to 
have been swept away by Neptune § . 



• A dan tic. II. p. 885. f Al| c. Univ. Hist. VI. p. 152. 

% lite. Greece, 1. p. 4. || Hist lib. 1. c, 1. 

| Pmmn. lib. ii. c. 15. p. 144, 145. 
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Coatoeaot t* this mythological aaefemt, is that 
given by the poets of his daughter Io* Jupiter, it 
is said, being enamoured of her, transformed her 
into a cow, thut he might conceal his infidelity from 
June*. Some writers make her the daughter of > 
Inachus, a river in the Cimmeriaa JBosphprus,. 
Dionysius Feriegeta transfers it to the Bosphorus 
ofTJjracg t. It may be observed, however, that 
in either case it was in the territorie3 of the Scy- 
thians. Hence it seems probable, that the fable 
originated with tJ»jejQ> 

The Gothic Scalds acknowledge Jomkoer as 
the father of /o or Iu$. This name, Rudbeck 
asserts, would be pronounced by the Greeks and 
Latins lotmchus or Inachus. It is compounded, 
he says, of Ion or lona terra, and koer 9 also ke, 
vacca ; it being pretended that his daughter was 
converted into a cow $. 

Zamolxis, who was born among the Getae, and 
after his death worshipped by the Thracians, is 
said to have been the disciple and servant of Py- 
thagoras. Laertius, in his Preface to the Lives 
of the Philosophers, pretends that Zamolxis learn- 
ed philosophy from him ; wishing at to appear 
that the Thracians were indebted for their know- 
ledge to the Greeks. Some have supposed, that 
there were two persons of the name of Zamolxis* 



♦ V. Hoffinao, vo. Io. t V. Cellar. Geogr. L p. 409. 

X Atlantic IL p. 478. 
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But Herodotus, having said that, according to 
the account, which he had received from the 
Greeks, this Scythian was the servant of the sage, 
subjoins, that he was persuaded that Zamohcis 
had lived many years before Pythagoras *• It is 
also asserted by Hermippus, that Fythagocas him- 
self borrowed many things from the 



, § 21. The Romans from the same stock with 

the Greeks. 

This Dissertation having far exceeded the li- 
mits designed, it would be improper to enlarge it 
by any particular discission as to the origin of 
the Romans, Nor does this seem necessary jji 
being generally admitted, that the Latin language 
is merely the Aeolic dialect of the Greek. This 
position* however, must be received with the fol- 
lowing limitations ; that in many instances it is 
considerably varied, and that it exhibits some 
terms in a more rude form than that in which 
they appear in Gr., as indicating immediate de* 
rivation Jb?»^.eQg8^ 
It has been dearly proved, not only that the e&- 
tefisivie district of Italy called Magna Graeci^, as 
.weH as Latiuuk was peopled by Arcadians j hot 
that the country, lying to the north of the Appe- 



* HUt. lib. iv. c. 96. f V; Hoffman. Lex. vo. Zamolxit. 
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nines, and opposite to Illyricum, was inhabited 
by Scythians from that region *. Dionysius of Ha- 
licarnassus enumerates four Greek colonies which 
came into Italy ; those called/ Aborigines, under 
Oenotrus from Arcadia, titer Pelasgic colony 
from Aemonia or Thessaly,*a second Arcadian 
colony under Evander, and those whom Hercules 
carried with him from Peloponnesus, who settled 
upon the Capitoline Hill t. . All these were of 
course Pelasgi. To these he adds the Trojan \ * 
colony, celebrated by Roman writers more than 
all the rest. The very learned Bochart was 
disposed to deny that any such colony ever enterw 
•ed Italy ; because he could discern no affinity be- 
tween the language of the Romans and the dea- 
der remains of that which was spoken ip Fhryj- 
giat If it be admitted that the Trqjans did 
colonize any part of Italy, they must necessarily 
be viewed as prigpafcUy Scythians* 

The Etrurians, it is said, ^ene a JUyAim co- 
lony II. The same historian, who asserts this, 
when speaking of the temple of the Carian Jw? * 
at Myiassa, informs its that the Lydiana and 
Myedans were admitted to the privileges of this 
sacred place, as having had a common origin. 
For, according to their account, I-ydus* Myaus, 
and Cares, were brothers § . The superiority of the 
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f Aniiq. Earn. Jib. i.f».;8S.— 87. J Epiat.de Aeu**, f, 19, 20. 
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Etrurians In tfte fine arts is accounted for from 
the intercourse which the Lydians had, before 
their migration to Italy, with the Assyrians of 
Cappadocia. It has been asserted that the Etrus- 
can letters are evidently, from their form, of Phe- 
nician origin* But undoubtedly they far more 
nearly resemble the ancient Greek. The Pelasgi, 
according to Solhras, were the first who brought 
letters into Italy *• ' It has been already proved, 
tthat they were not originally Phenicians. We 
hare ahweeen, that all the evidence, which has 
been transmitted from an era so remote, goes to 
shew that they ware Thracians or Scythians. As 
it is admitted that they colonized Etruria be* 
fore Cadmus came into Greece, they must have 
been strangers to the Phenician alphabet. *V ^ 
The Romans themselves seem to have had an 
ancient, though vague, tradition concerning their 
Scythian origin. This they blended with another, 
which regarded the visit paid to their country by 
Hercules* Solinus, having mentioned Palantium, 
afterward* called the P^atine Mount in Rome, 
says ; " By some it is supposed that it took its 
" name from Palanto the daughter of Hyperbo- 
" reus, whom Hercules seems to have deflowered 
" in that place t." ! Similar! is the testimony of 
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* Tyrrhenus a Tyrrheno rege Lytfiae,— — Agillam a Pelas- 
gi* qui primi in Latiuxn literas intutarant. Polyhist. p. 53, 54. 

t — A Palanto Hyperborei filia, q uam Hercules ibi com* 
pressisse viaus est, nomen roonti adopUtum* Ibid. c. i. p. 9. 
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Festus ; * There dwelt Palanto, the daughter of 
cc Hyperboreus, who bore Laknus by Hercules V 
There are still some vestiges of the Scythian 
origin of the Etrurians. Suetonius relates, in 
his life of Augustus, that " the letter C being 
struck off by lightning from the inscription cm 
his statue, this response was given, that he had 
only a hundred days to live, which was the 
" number pointed out by the deficient letter^ 
" but that he should be afterwards reckoned 
among the gods, because Aesar, which, Safaris 
the remaining part of the name of Caestiri&iik 
the Etruscan language this ^denomination ef 
"Godt." Hence the learned Key sler, infers, 
that the Etrurians were a branch from the com- 
mon Scythian ■> stock; from which the Germans 
had sprung %. In the Goth, language As, >Aes ? 
Aesus, is the name of Odin, or by way ofdistuae- 
tion that of God. In the plural it is Asar, aritL 
JRTsvr. Ihre thinks that the Etruscan term should 
nave been rendered Hit II. That accurate philolo- 
gist Hesychius affords, sufficient ground for this 
remark § . He also mentions a** as, in the Tuscan 
language, denoting the goddess Rhea ^V This 



* Alii quod ibi Hyperborei filia Palanto habitaverit, quae 
ex Hercule Latinum peperit Auct. Lat. Ling. col. 355. 

f Aesar $ id est, reliqua pars c Caesaris nomine Etrusca lin- 
gua Deus rocatur. Vit. Aug. c. 97. 

$ Antiq. Septentr. p. 140. Sched. de D!s German, p. 108. 

H Gloss. Suio~Goth. vo. As. § a<Vw, $u>i M Ti/p^wr. 

f Af«, *P« fori Ti^ipw. 
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taameis, by the Scalds, given to Diana, who is 
identified with Rhea* The Etrurians had twelve 
* ldi£^^ among whom one 

presided *. These have, been viewed as the same 
with tbe Lagpim. of the Gothic nations t. 
.^Swvwwba^ preserved a fragment of M. Portius 
Cato, concerning the language and ancient colo- 
nies ofVthfe Etruscans* in which he says that the 
Arrival of the JEtxuscarte, who held Pisa, had not 
been discovered by him, but that, after compre- 
hending their la**guage, he had found that Pisa 
had, been built by Tracbo* a descendant of Tyrr- 
'hfenvuj as certain Tiu&nes, who spoke Greek, hsd 
possessed the same country before them t. 

• Senr. in Vfrg. Am. Mb. vffi. 

f The term is thtte explained by Ihre ; • Logman, Judex 
-proviactalk* sammae apod vetenet ttigncrioAis, qtu'ppe qm son 
judex tantum crat m coaveatibus publtek, Bed etiam coram 
(Rege tribunitiam potestatem exercitit.— .Oportet, dtulum heme 
valde esse antiquum, si Lucumones illi, quos apud Tuscos XII. 

fuisse, trtadlt Servius, cum hisce nostris Lagmannis aliquid 

afflnitatis habtiissfe, ut vohmt tnttltf , censendi -stmt. 

% Catoorigititra — —-qui Pisa* tewwrint •ddvetfttm Etrus* 
cor urn negat stbi coajpertanvsed iiveatri Traobpn^m Tyrrhene 
oriundum, postquam eorundem sermonem ceperat, Pisas con- 
didisse, cum ante regionpm eandem Teutones quidam Graece 
loquentes.possederint. Serv. in Aen. lib. x. 
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HERMES SCYTHICUS 



INTRODUCTION. 



Many learned writers, in former ages, have deduced Go- 
thic words from the Greek, or from the Latin, language. 
This mode of derivation, however, has not only excited a 
smile at their expence, but has in part contributed to sub- 
ject the science of etymology in general to ridicule. It has 
with good reason been deemed inconceivable, that the Go- 
thic tribes should borrow from the Greeks, with whom, 
during the historical age at least, they had scarcely any in- 
tercourse. Nor were they better acquainted with the Latins, 
till they inundated and subdued the Roman empire. But it 
is evident, from the invaluable remains of Ulphilas's version 
of the Scriptures, that, before this era, the Gothic language 
had all its distinguishing characters : and it is equally cer- 
tain, that, in a posterior age, most of the languages of the 
west of Europe received their modern forms from that of 
their conquerors. 

This mode of derivation being justly scouted, a query na- 
turally occurs to the mind : " As a remarkable affinity has 
been observed between the Gothic, and the Greek and 
Latin languages, may not the former idea be inverted ; is 
there not a possibility that the languages of Greece and Italy 
may have originated from the ancient. Scythian ?" 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

That all these had at least a common fountain, will appear 
unquestionable to any one who will be at the trouble to insti- 
tute a fair and dispassionate inquiry. The determination of 
this question should not rest, indeed, on the occasional occur- 
rence of terms which are extremely similar in form, though 
they should be perfectly analogous in signification. This 
coincidence, even in languages which have no radical affinity, 
may frequently arise from circumstances that are merely ac- 
cidental. 

The particles, or a wipg^J )vp/ds/ as they have been de 
nominated, are preferred in the proof of this, affinity for se- 
veral reasons. These are generally of the highest antiquity ; 
most of them having received their established form and 
acceptation in an age prior to that of history. They are 
also more permanent than most other terms; being con- 
stantly in use, entering into the composition of many other 
words, constituting an essential part of every regular lan- 
guage, and determining the meaning of every phrase that ip 
employed to express our thoughts. They are also least likely 
to be introduced into another language ; because, from the 
various aud nice shades of signification which they assume, 
they are far more unintelligible to foreigners than the mere 
names of things or of actions : and although the latter, from 
vicinity or occasional intercourse, are frequently adopted, 
this is rarely the case as to the particles ; because the adop- 
tion of these would produce an important change in the very 
structure of a language which has been previously formed. 

It might scarcely be reckoned a sufficient proof of affinity, 
although a Gothic particle were found to correspond with 
one resembling it in Gr. or Lat. in a single instance, or in a 
signification merely secondary or oblique. Later philolo- 
gists have been at pains, as far as possible, to discover the 
proper and primary sense of each of these ; and from this 
to distinguish those significations which are only of a de- 
pendent character. This is undoubtedly the proper mode 
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of investigation ; as thus alone can we expect to find the 
idea originally attached to the term. In this comparison, 
therefore, 1 have generally followed the plan observed by 
Professor Dunbar in that very useful work, his Greek Ex- 
ercises ; endeavouring to trace the particles through their dif- 
ferent senses, with quotations from Greek writers, to which 
are subjoined correspondent illustrations from the Moeso- 
Gothic and other northern languages. From this compa- 
rative view, I trust, it will appear, that, in various instances, 
there is a striking analogy, not only in the derivative, but in 
the primary, significations. 

Before entering upon the proof of our hypothesis, per- 
haps it ought to be observed, that, in order to discover 
whether the similarity between terms, in different languages, 
be merely accidental, mere are two tests especially, to which 
the assimilated term ought to be subjected. The first is, 
that, if really allied, it will retain its family likeness in the 
Various modifications in which it occurs, particularly in a 
composite state. In the Code$ Argenteus, indeed* various 
terms occur, which are evidently borrowed from the original ; 
because the translator found no correspondent words in the 
vernacular language. This must always happen, where new 
and abstract ideas are introduced, or allusions are made to 
objects, or customs, previously unknown to the people for 
whose use the version is designed. This observation, how- 
ever, is not applicable to mere particles. The second rule 
of investigation is, that, if a term be used in the same sense, 
or in one nearly allied, in the cognate dialects, there is every 
reason to believe that it is an original term in the language 
in which it occurs ; and of consequence, that, as far as the 
evidence of one word can go, there is a radical affinity be- 
tween this language and the other to which the synonyme be- 
longs, and with which the comparison is instituted. It is by 
no means asserted that the inverse of this rule will invariably 
hold ; for often ; though 9 particular term, and its derivatives, 
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may have been diffused through a kindred dialect, the proof* 
of this may be wanting from the scarcity of memorials. 

The most anoient proofs, referred to in this inquiry, are 
from the justly celebrated version of Ulphilas, Bishop of the 
Moeso-Goths. The year 360 is the latest date assigned to 
this version. Many learned writers, however, have affirmed 
that it was made in the reign of Constantino the Great. It 
is much to be regretted, that all that remains of the labours 
of Ulphilas, is his version of the four Gospels, of which 
nearly one half has been lost, besides some fragments of his 
translation of the Epistle to the Romans. Our proofs from 
the Moeso-Gothic are thus extremely limited. 

It is unquestionable, that the Anglo-Saxon is merely a daugh- 
ter of the ancient Gothic. It was introduced into England 
about the year 450, or nearly a century after the date of the 
version of Ulphilas. We have, indeed, no A. Sax. writer 
older than Caedmon, who flourished about three centuries 
later than the Biahop of Moesia* But so close is the affi- 
nity of these two languages, that the learned Hickes included 
both in the same Grammar. . 

The Alemannic or Franco-Theotisc has the next claim in 
point of antiquity • But of this there are no memorials pre- 
vious to the reign of Charlemagne. It is well Jcnown, that 
the IsJandic is the oldest an£ purest dialect of the Gothic, 
that still exists as a living language. This, in its more an- 
cient form, has been called the Runic, from the character in 
which it was written. In this language Saemund the Wise 
wrote the Edda, which bears his name, towards the close of 
the eleventh century. - To the Islandic, the Suio-Gothic, 
including the ancient language of Sweden, is very nearly 
allied. These are tfie sources from which the proofs of 
aijSnity are principally derived. 
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BOOK L-4)F PREPOSITIONS. 



CHAP. L—Of *Apft, '* fii and v Aw. 

» 

Gr. 'A/*pi ; Lat. Amb-> am-. 

This particle occurs in Lat. amtarvalia, amftages, omt- 
urbium, ambire, ambesns, amjAoeU, &c. 

It is conjectured, that the Gr. preposition has been formed 
from the verb ap** or up*, to collect together, to embrace or 
grasp, by * ne addition of the termination <pt, or l>y the inser- 
tion of the letter 0. The supposition would have had more 
probability, had this particle been confined to the Gr., or 
extended only to the Lat. language. But, as the same word 
is found, although varied, in almost all the Goth, dialect, it 
may rather be supposed that the Greeks received it from 
the Scythians, or that it was transmitted to them from com- 
mon progenitors. 

Except in some radical and very ancient words, we can 
scarcely trace any resemblance between the languages of the 
Celts and Goths. This particle, however, undoubtedly ap- 
pears, in its most simple form, in the ancient Geltic. Box- 
horn gives am> amb, and amba, as equivalent to Lat. cir- 
cum ; and am is the preposition which die Webh still use in 
this sense. As signifying round about, it occurs in a great 
many compounds; as in amad, bordering all round ; amadvyw, 
alive on all sides ; amair, a round about word ; amar, a noise 
on all sides; omforthi, to carry about; ambwl, blunt all 
round, &c« Owen's Diet. It is singular, that, although the 
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6 O* PKEPOSITIONS. 

allied synonyme of *pft is found in almost all the cognate 
dialects! it should disappear in that of the Moeso-Goths, 

A/*?< has been explained, 1. As conveying the general idea 
of being about, or round a place or object. 2. As marking 
time, but not definitely. 3. In the sense of about or concern" 
ing. 4. As signifying, on account of. 

1. About, or round, a place or object. This may be 
A viewed as the primary sense of the Gr. term. 'ApQi *ixu§ 
W v * #<**«, circa urbem habitant; Herodot. The A.S. syno* 
jit ' nyme occurs very frequently, both in its simple and cora- 

ls \ pound state, in the form of emb, ymb, ymbe, or umb. l They, 

N ymbe Tyre and Sidone, about Tyre and Sidon— came unto 
htm V Mar. 3. 8. ' Ye shall go, ymb tha burh, round about 
the city;' Josh. 6. S. 'The multitude sat, ymbe him, 
about him ;' Mar. 3. 32. Embe-gan signifies circumire, 
corresponding, not only in meaning, but in form, to Gr. *p- 
" Q&«bur, Lat. ambire. Hence the phrase embegang don, to 
: make a procession. Sometimes, while the general sense of 
surrounding is retained, the preposition denotes still closer 
approximation ; as when one body actually touches, or presses 
upon, another. 4 The same John had, fellen gyrdel embe 
Ays lendenu, a leathern girdle about his loins ;' Matt. 3. 4. 
Ymb-caefed, circumamictus ; ymb-bindan, circumcingere ; 
ymb-clyppan, amplecti ; emb-snydan, circumcidere. 

Bi, signifying circum, appears in Alem. in a compound 

y form ; as bi-stuantun, circumdiderunt, Otfrid; literally, stood 

round. In Franc, jri is used ; as pi mir, circa me ; Gloss. 

o> £ v Mons. But umbi is the preposition commonly used in this 

sense in Alem. ; as in umbi-cange circuitutn ; umbi-cirh, cir- 
culum ; umbi-cirg, circumcirca ; umbi-choretn, circumdu- 
cere ; umbi-ringen, complecti, from the preposition and ring 
circulus, annulus ; (in modern Germ, umb-ringen, circum- 
dare ;) umbimterfi, orbis terrae, from umbi and uuerban ire. 
Cisah mattaga menigi umbi sih. € He saw great multitudes 
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OF P&EP091TIONS. 7 

about him ;' Tatian. Hence the phrase, Mit umbiohzenen 
a mien, brachiorum amplexibus. 

I km almost inclined to think, that Moes.G. bi, circum, 
be in A.S. emde, ymbe, and bi in Alem. umbi, point out the 
original form o£j>* in Gr. *£*$*, whatever may have been the 
origin of the first syllable. 

Um retains this sense in Germ., as in um-schweif, amba- 
ges; um-sehweifen, ire per ambages, um-beren redire. It 
seems highly probable, indeed, that Lat. ambages itself 
is originally a Scythian or Gothic term. It is explained, 
' a circuit of wordes : a tale drawen in length ;' Cooper's 
Thesaur. But at first sight this evidently appears to be only 
a secondary sense. The term might have originally sig- 
nified a, circuitous course. It seems in fact, wheu view-' 
ed without the Lat. termination, to be radically the same 
with Germ, umnweg, ' a way about/ Ludwig. Teut. om- 
svigA. diverticulum, anfractus, viae flexus; om*weghenzm- 
heges, verborum circuitus ;. Kilian. 

Su.G. om, ym, Isl. om, um, have a similar use. Thus 
Su.G. wara om sig is cavere ; Isl. vel om site, ad rem atten- 
tus, literally, looking well round himself; sitia um to lay 
snares, whence um-saair, snares, also a siege. Kongr dual- 
dist i umsatirine ; Rex in obsidione diu moratus est. Um~ 
bumng dyra, ornamentum circumjanuam; um-kverfis, (Swv 
om-kwerfs) circum, circa; um-merki, limites, q. bounda- 
ries surrounding ; um-renningar, circumcursitantes ; um- 
sia, (Sw. omrsefHng) circujpanectio ; um*skygnd, circum- 
spiccre ; wn-tuma (Sw. qm-iornera). circumvolvere ; um- 
jktid land, insula, that is, land on all sides surrounded, or 
floated by water ; um-skuru, circumcisio ; um-vhide, inver- 
sum. Su.G. .omrgO} coaversari, proprie circumire; ant' 
Itwejfzm, circumdare (A.& ymbe-hweorfan, id,) orn-swep, 
ambages, (AnS.ymb-mape* id. /from* ymb-swapan, circum* 
darq). . ._ 

I.am ponvioce^ that Isl. um, -as originally siguifying cir- 
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cum, is. the same with 9u.G. om,y#i, which Ihrte definee as 
a particle denoting variation.. It has probably received thi» 
sense in allusion to objects which atttl shift their place, 
or are constantly turning round. Hence lsl> yrm y also 
ynuer, singuli et varii per vices, nunc hie, mine alter ; ymut 
alternation; Su.G. ymsa, oemsa, alteruare, reciprocate; 
ymsfa, coajtmutare, variare. One ancient term ia still re- 
tained ia soaie of the northern ceuetiea of Scotland* which 
indicates this affinity. This is Emmis or Imrni*, variable ', 
applied to weather, soil, seed,. &c V. Etymological Die* 
tionary, vo. Emms. 

g. A* marking time, but not definitely. 'A**<p> r* Hifti* 
%4vrm ini.r#& aW«, Quiim annas esses natus etrciter qnintpia* 
ginta; Lucian. A.S. Tha embe iha endlyften tide he ut- 
eode ; " And about the eleventh hour he went out ;" Matt. 
90. 6. also in verses 3. and 5. Ymbe tJm nygothan tid ; 
1 about the ninth hour ;' Matt* 27. 46. Ymb times dtugp 
vppryne ; ' About the daw* of day £ Bed. Hist, pu 576- 

Su»G. om r in like manner,, denotes time. Om dagen, de 
die ; om en stwid, post aliqted tempos ; Hue. Germ, urn 
is also commonly used ia the same sense, l/ar die mittags* 
zeit, about noon*. I7*s dray ukr nmhmittags, at, or about, 
three o'clock in the afternoon). Urn wtern, about Easter ; 
Ludftvig. 

3. Used in a figurative sense*, aa signifying concerning. 
*A£*?i St r» dwiMMwWviif &(i* atpigra* x«V**> De ejus morte 
duplex vulgatur fama^ Herodot The A.8. preposition 
correspond*. 3%a fc'i umbe other thing gesprecon^ ' They 
spoke a&cfltf other thing*;' Chros* Sax. p. 115. 

It has been observed that «^, with the verb up, sigoi- 
fas to be employed about. A^mm^ « They we*e em- 
ployed about these ;' Dionys. Hal. Ymb is used in the very 
same manner. • Bean ymb,. eswe circa, occupaei circa* incum* 
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bere, itiwtere, meditari. Beon y/nb reeding, occupari lee*, 
tione. YmJb an been, circa uouta meditari. Ymb that ah 
beon, id solus* meditari, to meditate* or be abort, pr con- 
cealing, that only ; Sena. op« t$e. G«Aynaw #m6, t# hate 
about; Somn. . . 

Sq.G* tola om m^ de aliquo l0qiii« * €rerm. *fo hap the 
saoae *tgai6c*fco$. £r bemfat mh Aefftig um tfas&lbe - t 
He is vebemeufciy ocpeernid aboil it; Lad wig* 

4. On account of. 'ApQ 9 *Exm p*%trku, Propter Helenawi 
pugnare, yel . ; H^lenae causa. Thus in Germ. Um Gottes 
witt&k, propter araorem Dei : Wachter. Warwn, used ad* 
verbially, wherefore* 

Gr. %J. 

Lennep and Professor Dunbar seem to have given a jiwt 
view of this preposition, in explaining it as denoting motion 
or pressure typwarde, or motion hi a sttperkw place ; and thus, 
as exactly corresponding, to *m supra. It indeed conveys 
the idea of retrogression. But this seems to be only a se- 
condary sense ; and perhaps this use of it may be always re- 
solved into the primary signification of progress upwards. 
Thus, die phrase, used by Xtihdffcon, «*fc <r<fc ty *x*n$<rt* if 
' to wander up and down/ or ' over the mountains, 9 pri- 
marily snggeste the idea of ascent \ because we can enter 
a mountainous tract only by rising. This also gives the 
original idea conveyed by the phrase whtert Herodotus uses, 
M *4*f&p rfAfaK, adversers fltrmen navigare. The particle 
n here explained as signifying against, because the naviga- 
tors sailed tip the river ; whence the current opposed them hi 
iheir coerse, or rather, their vessels opposed the current: 

Lennep derive* it from the old verb «»« which, he says, 
* remains m that sense in which its derivative is wont to be 
used/ He most probably refers to fts meaning as render- 
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ed by Lat. perago. For he adds that &t* ' seeins to denote 
that motion by which one presses upwards ;' Etymologicum, 
p. 158. Mr Bonar, in his very ingenious Disquisition on 
the Greek Prepositions, deduces it from an -adjective auppo* 
sed to have been formed from this verb. 

It is fully as probable, however, that the Gr. preposition 
is allied to the Goth, verb anra, sensibus fenri mart raftioue, 
gradi, procedere; apparently implying the idea of violence 
or precipitancy. V. Gudmundi Andr. Lex. Islandic. p. ] 1, 
lfi* 

Gr* *»«&, according to the explanation given abdve, as go- 
verning the accusative, is said, 1 • To denote place, as respect- 
ing the motion of a body pressing upwards. £. To be used 
in the sense of through or over. 3. To he applied to time. 
4. To numbers, taken distributively. 5. As governing the 
dative, it is understood to signify elevation ; cot responding 
to £ng« on, upon. 

« * * 

1. la relation to place, k denotes the motion of a body 
pressing upwards* 

— — — 'rfa «u{*$ 

0ijKS9 uvx fivgUw* Homer. 

1 Raising them aloft from himself, • he placed them on a 
tamarisk.' 

. The Moes.G. preposition has the very same form, and is- 
used precisely in the same sense. Gatimrada ram em ana 
staina ; ' He built his house on a rock ;' Matt. 7- £4» The 
rock, Btaina, is the point from .which the elevation conunen* 
ces ; ana denotes the elevation itself, as connected with the 
verb signifying erection. The preposition used in die ori- 
ginal is g*-i. But it affords a proof, that- UlphUas did not 
servilely imitate the language fnom which be translated) that 
we find him frequently disregarding the preposition which 
most nearly resemble* that occurring in the Gr., and using 
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another similar in signification, although totally different ia 
form. 

Anaaiuk jah thata ana alia ; * H* added this above all f 
Luk. 3. 3& The verb is formed from the preposition 
ana, and ank-an to increase, to add, to e&t ; and here the 
preposition is used both simply, and hi its composite state. 
It sometimes denotes addition as to height. ' Can any of 
you, anamkan ana wahstm seinam alleina aina, add to his 
stature one cubit* or tin ? Matt. ?. 27. (Leg. wahstu, as in 
Ulphil. Illastrat. p. 12.) that is, raise himself, or rise, a cubit 
higher. Thus, in the preceding phrase, Herod is represent- 
ed as accumulating guilt, or as adding to a heap. The 
same phraseology occurs in Luk. 20. 1 1 . 12.' Anamik sand* 
jam antharan skaik ; * Again he sent another servant ;' 
literally, ' he added- to send? or ' in sending/ 

This preposition is applied to the growth of fruits, which 
are said to be on a tree, either because the tree, its branches, 
and buds, spring upwards; or in relation to the earth; above 
which the tree is elevated. ' Seeing a fig-tree, he came if 
happily he might find any thing, anna imma, upon it. He 
found nothing, ana imma, upon it but leaves ;' Mar. 1 1. IS. 
On is the A.. S. preposition, which is used as equivalent to 
Moes.G. ana, and must undoubtedly be viewed as & modi- 
fication of the same term. 

Alem. ana, in composition, conveys die idea of pressing 

upwards; as, ana~thehan accrescere, explained by Germ. 
aufwachsen, to grow, or wax, up. Germ, an, indeed, re- 
tains this sense : as, berg an, up bill* Alem. ana-hlauffen, 
incurrere ; q. to run, or hap, upon; ana-leckan iraponere, to 
lay upon; ona-stahdan, and ana~uuel/en, insurgere, to rise 
up* It occurs also as denoting motion backwards. Ana* 
wentit sih, revertitur ; aw-uuert, iterum. 

It ought, perhaps, to be mentioned here, that Germ, an 
denotes origin or principle. Hence it is applied to prede- 
cessors. Aene avus, antn avi, majores, aene avia. Now,' 
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what is atocettty, buf that line which we trace itp i or Aaai<- 
wards? A.S. on signifies super. * It shall be a boil* oa 
thimtm breoste, super pectore tuo* on thy brefcst,;' Em. 9. 10. 
that is* rising above die breast* On-elan, to anoint, that i*, 
to pot oil upon one; which, by the #ay, give* the trtie origin 
of the old Eag. word, that had so milch perplexed the com* 
meataters on Shakspeare, unaneled* For it seems exactly 
syfcmymoua with unamifUed. On-feallan to rfcsb, ox fall, 
upon ; on-haebban, attollere, to hedve up; OMjmkrianf hwe- 
dificare, corresponding to Moe&G. gatirqkrim anU piloted 
above. 

An does not occur to frequently in the Scnadiaaviaft dia* 
leets* We find it, however* ia composition * as in J*l« sm- 
fongy that part of a ship *hicb rises above the water* from 
an above, and perbapsyiiwg, assort of woodeft nyrieriats; 
dnrfnarki, »disgrice? q* a fnark set e» a pe*rt>i>; m-iadi, vec- 
tttra, what is Aufen oil w above; anmet, terrarum ttfrcfsatates 
in rtare pracartentes* & riey, fcose, or promontory, the prfcfii 
denoting elevation or eatfetisien. V. Verekji lad. 

Su.G* am-foll iaewsio, the fret of JWytgw i anrnama, 
to receive, q. to take up, analogous to ttntagi, also toga an, 
id. ; anrfoera, to conduct* referring to an, army* to lead up 
or on; an-gripa, to set upon* Sw. <m-kmg% 9 patty, that 
is, those who adhere, or hang on, whence w-hatogare an ad- 
hereiit ; dit-saetto) to set upon. 

» - < » 

2< *Anfc, in relation to place, afao eighties through otvoet, 
Xmpikt hxiftftm, per lettum sylvosum; Qdyss* 'a** r&*#i 
rzti*vfvjttti6i, pakntes per oiontes ; Plvtatfctfb • 

Moes.G. ana ha* the same signification. ' He entered 
into a ship, jah quam ana f eta Magdakm, «ad cattle into 
the parts of Magdala ;' Mar. 8. 10. that is, having landed, 
he passed through, or up through, these parte. 

Manage? anatramp ina An hautjanwaurd Goths; 'The 
people pressed upon him to bear the word of God ;' Lulu 
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5. 1 . that is, they pressed through die intermediate space to 
come up to him; kym to*ceamn, in A.S. Jabai quia* 
thuk ananauthjai rasta aina, * Whosoever shall compel thee 
to go a wile/ &c. Matt. 5. 41. from nauthjan, to necessi- 
tate; -that is, shall force thee forward, or press thee on or 
through. ' 

3. As denoting time. *Anfc rh &(», per vitam. *A»i 9*1 
$fs, per sipgulos amos, quotaimis ; Dioscor. ap« Scapul* 

Ith af anastodeinai gaskaftais gumeinjah qmnein gatam- 
da Goth ; ' But from the beginning of the creation, God made 
them male and female;' Mqr« iO. & *• e* from the point of 
time when the creation* arose or stood up* According to 
Ihre, anastodeith, incipit, properly signifies, surgit; Spec, 
Gloss. Ulpbtl. Junius has remarked the strict affinity of 
the Belg. phsate; dm tmsHndm tyi, tempus iastaus, in> 
gtiqeos ; adding, Nana hoe tantuodem fere est ae si die*?* 
temp** q»od jam incipit ; Gloss. Goth. Perhaps matmir* 
thq, signifying ^nod foturum est, may be viewed as belong* 
ipg to this class, formed from the preposition, aid wairthan 
fieri; q. the time to come up, or to come forward* To this 
corresponds the Germ, phrase, von nun an, from this time 
forward, literally, ' from now up* 

4. As applied to numbers, denoting regular distribution* 
Hmmfuqw **} fd^hv «mI mSyxj* r pUt, ' of cinnamon and nard, 
an ounce each ;' Dioscor. The simple idea seems to be, 
that one ounce of the one material was to be hud upon, or 
added to, an ounce of the other. 

One of the examples given by Scapula of this use of the 
Gr preposition, is from Luk. 9* 14. K«wtxAfWi a&nug 
xjuwtt M *-«w»*«it« ; * Make them ait down by fifties in a 
company.' The Moes.G. exactly corresponds. Gamaurk* 
rifA im auakumbjan kubituns, ana quhwjamah fiwiftijum* 
«**And i Joseph went up from Galilee, anameijan ntith Ma* 
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rein, to be written up with Mary; Lnk. £.3. 6. i. e. re-* 
gistered in succession, the names of the persons being writ- 
ten ode after another— SiAwn sintham ana dag ; € seven 
times in a day ;' Luk. 17* 4. i. e. seven times in succession, 
one time upon, or after another, tilt the number of seven 
be filled up. In the A.S. version it is, Seofan sithum to 
the on daeg<—Ainquhatjaneh handuns analangands ; * lay- 
ing hands on every one of them ;' Luk. 4. 40. lifting or 
causing his hands to lie upon them in succession, one after 
another. 

5. Denoting elevation, as equivalent to npon 9 or resting 
upon. 9 Ant r«{y«{« ««(« lipum ; Homer. ' Sitting upon 
the top of Gargarus.' 

Ak ana lukarnastathin ; ' but iqxm a candlestick ;' Matt. 
6. 15. The Moes.G. noun is here in the dative. Ana 
corresponds to fcr* in the Gr., which is very often used as 
signifying super and supra. I need scarcely say, that eleva- 
tion is the precise idea here. This appears, not only from the 
formation «f the noun, which denotes something on which a 
light is set, but from the declared design of its being thus 
set, that it may ' give light to all that are in the house/ The 
preposition used in the A.S. version is ofer, super. 

4 And he commanded the people, anakumbjan ana airthai, 
to sit down on the ground ;' Mar. 8. 6. #mwwu¥ M rfo yfr. 
If the expression be understood in relation to the primary 
act, it would suggest the idea of descent. But if the termi- 
nus ad quern be considered, die earth must be viewed as the 
object that kept them up or aloft* As the verb *-/*r*, by 
itself, denotes the act of falling or descending, and nothing 
further ; the same may be said of kumbjan. But Gr. «nI, 
entering into the composition of the verb, as referring to 
yii<> and Moes.G. ana, both in composition, and simply as 
referring to airthai, point out the object which as it were 
pressed upwards, resisting the force employed in descending. 
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We may remark, by the way, how nearly amkumbjan re- 
sembles «r««t4*«j, the synonyme of the Gr. verb here used. 
The same Moes.G. verb occurs in different places, with the 
preposition with prefixed, as denoting fellowship, where 
mvAxufuu is found in the original* ' For their sakes mithana- 
kumbjandane, who sat with him ;' trvwmxHpmvs ; Mar. 6» 
26. Also in Matt. 9* 10. l Many publicans came, and 
mtihantJaimbidedon, sat down with him ;' rvwUum. 

*Anv, absque, sine, praeter, citra. 

This is not generally reckoned among the regular Gr. pre- 
positions. But, though often used adverbially, it seems, 
when governing the genitive, to have an equal claim to this 
honour with some others; as in the phrases &nv «#?;, sine 
sono, cinv «Tfgvy*i', sine ahs, &c. 

The Moes.G! preposition inuh has various meanings. It 
signifies in, also propter. It even occurs as a conjunction, in 
the sense of *«/, et. But either the same term, or one pre- 
cisely alike in form, is used in rendering the prepositions 

artv, %»fU 9 and *-«{i*6T^. 

jiins ize ni gadriusith ana airtha, inuh attins izwaris 
wiljan. ' One of them shall not fall to the ground without 
the will of your Father ;' Matt. 10. 29* A.S. butan eow- 
rum Faeder. Gr. &n» r* *-«rgo$ fyt**.— .' He is like a man, 
timrjandin razn ana airthai inuh grunduwaddjo, building an 
house upon the earth without a foundation;' Luk. 6. 49. 
A.S. butan grund-wealle ; Gr. x,»(if $vma/«. — Inuh mik ni 
maguth taujan niwaiht; 'Without me ye can do nothing ;' 
Joh. 15. 5. Gr. %»£h \[&*—Inuh fairina kalkinassaus ; 
c saving for the cause of fornication;' Matt. 5. 32. Gr. 

In Isl. aan is used in the same sense. Aan praepositio 
regens genitivum, sine, absque, Zw significat, ut cum Graeca 

1 
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vocula, quoad etymon et casum alludit. Gudm. Aadr. p. 
11. Su.-G. an id.; as, an dual, sine mora; Troj. Sag. 
AUdrey ma tk thin an vera ; Nunquam sine te esse potero; 
Heimskiing. II. €75. 

Alem. ane, aana, ana, am, and an have the same signifi- 
cation. An grossen schaden ; sine niagno danrtio ; Rhythm. 
Car Magni Expedit. Ana einikema tuualm, sine . aliqua 
mora, Kero, e. 31. Am zuifal, sine dubio; ibid. c. 7. 
Ana and ane are also rendered praeter, extra; Gloss. Lipsii. 
Ane niuuue sculde habo ih alte, praeter nova debita habeo 
Vetera ; Notker. Psalm, 50. 7* The term is retained in Germ* 
ohn, ohm, without. Kilian renders Teut. on sine, absque; 
praeter, citra, the very terms used in the explanation of £m ; 
remarking, that it is still used by the higher Germans with- 
out composition, but that with the lower, and the inhabitants 
of England, who have given it the form of urt, it has merely 
the place of a privative or negative particle. 

To this particle, as the root, Ihre traces a number of Isl. 
and Alem. words ; as lsl. aan, and Alem. wan, defectus ; 
anig, carens ; an-en, carere ; and even Lat. inanis. 

In the old language of Holland and Friesland, an was 
used in the same sense with modern on, sine ; Kilian. 
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CHAPTER II. 



'An), Lat. Ante. 



9 Am, it has been justly observed, primarily signifies be- 
fore, in presence or in face of. Gr. Exerc. p. 183, 184. The 
-secondary applications of this primary meaning have been 
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viewed as chiefly four; expressing, \ . opposition ; % com- 
parison ; 3. preference ; and 4. substitution. 

The following examples have been given of die primary 
sense* *I$-*|w? «*?/ 3^j?, ' set or placed before the door ;' 
i. e. fronting the door. a*t frx/uo tit^^wo*, Hesiod. ' turn- 
ed fronting the sun.' 

It is undoubtedly the same preposition, which appears in 
a variety of forms in the Goth, and Germ, dialects ; Moes.G. 
anda, and; A.S. and ; Alem. ante, ant, ande, ent; Isl. Sa.G. 
and ; Belg. ont. 

It has been observed by Hie learned Hickes, that both in 
Moes.G. and in A.S. the preposition and is prefixed to 
many nouns and verbs ; and that it signifies in, coram, con- 
tra, adversus. It is used by itself only as a copulative or 
conjunction in A.S., but in Moes.G. as a preposition. y" 

HorneJ£ooke, t0 whose philological researches this age has <S 
been much indebted, derives the conjunction and, indeed, 
from A.S. an~an dare, concedere, and ad congeries, q. an- 
ad, contracted from anan-ad, dare congeriem ; Divers. P&rl, 
I. 135. But an etymon, evidently so much strained, can 
scarcely be considered as admissible in any case ; far less in 
relation to a word of such common use, and which must 
have been so early introduced. Besides, it obviously pro- 
ceeds on a false ground, that the particle and necessarily 
suggests die idea of a congeries or heap. As from the use 
of and in composition, we are certain that it had, in a more 
early period, been used as a preposition in its simple form ; 
it is undoubtedly far more natural to suppose, that the same 
term afterwards came to be employed as a conjunction. 
Nor is there great obliquity in the transition supposed. Pri- 
marily signifying before, or in presence of; when used con- 
junctively, it would, with abundant propriety, intimate that 
one object was so connected with another, as to be set be- 
fore or beside it. Thus, in the very example given, Divers. 
Purl, I. 2£0. < You, and I, and Peter rode to London,* 
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. the idea plainly is, that the three persons referred to rode ii& 
company ', that is, m presence of each other. 

The Moes.G. preposition is found by itself, only as ana- 
logous to Gr. tfc, «, M, and »«]«, to Lat. in and per. In 
composition it frequently occurs in the sense of coram. 
This is evidently its force in the word andanahti vesper. 
Andanaktja than waurthanamma, than gasag ju sa tiil; 
* When evening was come/ or ' evening being come, when 
the pun had set / Mar. 1 . 3'2. Junius views the term as 
compounded of andeis or audi fiuis, and nahts the night ; 
' and thus/ he says, ' it was anciently used to signify the later 

\ part of the evening/ de vespera profundiore, q. d. circa fi- 
nem vesperae. Nahts, however, in no instance denotes the 
evening, but invariably the night. It is obvious, therefore, 
that he changes the meaning of the word in order to support 
his etymon. The end of the night can never be the end of 
the evening. Anda here is evidently the preposition in the 
sense of before, literally signifying before-night, or the first 
part of it. Andfoiahti thus exactly corresponds to A.S. 

J&iai&qiJlU, primum noctis, as explained by Somner, \ the 

jSrst^pr ,. beginning of the night / Teut. teur^mcht, contici- 
nium, .prima pars noctis, Kilian; in modern Belg. gpornacht, 
id., or as in the North of Scotland, thejore^icht. 

This sense appears also in Moes.G. audangjo, manifested, 
palam. . M mahta andaugjo in baurg galeithan; 'Could 
not openly, enter into the city/ Mar. 1.45. This Junius 
derives from augjan ostendere. But as he deduces this verb 
from augo, oculus, because to shew, is merely to subject 
.something to the inspection of the eye ; it would have been 
more natural to have given the same origin immediately to 
the adverb. For it can scarcely admit of a doubt, that it is 
formed from and coram, and augo oculus, q. what is set be- 
fore the eye. 

\Andawlei%, in the same ancient language, signifies facies. 
Dram ana andawleizn, ' fell down on his face/ Luk. 17* 
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16. Witts by itself denotes the fate, from wlk-an circum- 

spicere. Wleiz or tv/tfc thus signifies the /ace, as being that 

part of the body which is exposed, to view, and by which,* 

especially, men are recognised. Anda-wleiz, therefore, is 

merely that which men see, as being placed before them. As 

A.S. wlit-an signifies aspicere, videre, intueri ; andwlite and 

andwlita are used in the same sense with Moes.G. anda- 

wleiz, being explained, ' vultus,aspectus, facjes, os ; the coun- f 

tenance, face, or visage/ Somuer 5 also as equivalent to forma, J, JtC^ 

Lye. The term is retained in Alem. antliz, antlmze* ant- (ji* 1 * 

lutte, Gerrn.tantUzl Su.G. anlete,i& , ,* •**•••■••• 

As IsT. 7«Y-a, softened from wlit-an, signifies to look, to 
behold, lit and <r»J& denote the countenance, vultus; auglit, 
the face, facies ; Gudmund. Andr. Lex. p. 168. The latter 
is evidently from auga the eye, and lii^a to see, q. what is 
beheld by the eye. 

It has been observed by the learned and judicious Ihre, in 
his Vljphilas Illustratus, p. £90. that in Moes.G. wlits or vlits 
we have all the radical letters of Lat. vultu$ ; little, account be- 
ing made, in the comparison of languages, of the change of 
the vowels. Some have strangely derived vidtus .from vol" 
vere. The more general opinion is that of Isidore, who 
traces it to voluntas. For it has been said, that, as facies 
and vultus are distinguished by Roman writers, the first de- 
notes the general figure, but vultus the expression, or the 
indication of passion or affection by means of the features. 
The Moes.G. and A.S. verb, however, supplies us with, a \ 

reason for the use of the term, which is far more satisfactory. 

This etymon is also supported by analogy in other lan- 
guages. Gr. v^Uvxc¥ 9 facies, conspectus, strictly corresponds 
to andawleiz ; being formed from wps ad, or prope, and *ty, 
***«$, oculus, q. what is brought near the eye, or presented 
to it. I need scarcely say that Lat. aspectus, by which the 
Moes.G. and A.S. terms are rendered, is from ad and specio, 
-?re, to see, to behold ; species, Sown, likeness, image, being 
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from the same verb, as Eag. visage is from video, vis-urn, 
A.S. ansyn, facies, is evidently from and before, and $e-on 
to see ; to which Su.G. ansigte, and Germ, angesickt, both 
denoting the countenance, exactly correspond. This ana- 
logy of idea, even where there is no verbal similarity, may 
be observed in the Hebrew language: '2B/, lipnee, as a 
preposition, signifies coram, ante, in conspectu, also ante- 
quam; and secondarily, contra, also ob, propter. It is 
merely the noun D*3S, panim, signifying facies ; also, ad- 
spectus, couspectus, species, in the constructed state, with 
the preposition ^, ad, ante, prefixed. The noun is formed 
from the verb rOD, panah, adspesit, respexit. 

Andwairthi, facies, not only affords another proof of the 
use of the preposition in the sense of coram, bat is exactly 
analogous. Warth—sium andwairthjis is anthara ; facta est 
species vultus altera ; ' the fashion of his countenance was 
altered ;' Luk. 9* 29. Junius seems to view it as formed 
from and signifying contra, and wairth-an to be, retained in 
the old Eng. verb worth ; as, ' wo worth the man,' i. e. wo be 
to him* He therefore renders in andwairthja in praesentia ; 
Gl. Goth. p> 309. It may be observed by the way, that 
Lat. praesum, though more generally used as expressive of 
superiority, or the state of being before or above others in 
respect of rank, must have originally denoted simple presence, 
or the state of being before as to place. Adsum praesens 
praesenti tibi. Plaut. Quum hanc sibi videbit praesenti 
eripi : ' When he shall see her taken from him before his 
face ;' Terent. It also deserves notice, that andwairthja, or 
to express it according to its • exposition, anda wairthan, 
is strictly analogous to the Gr. phrase, *w« rm? Aeti, esse 
ex ad verso parte. It is not less correspondent to ?/**•£•**», 
(for which it is used in different passages,) compounded of s? 
in, and *$ coram, as signifying, in conspectu. 

Ihre deduces andwairthi from- and as, in its primary sense, 
equivalent to coram, and war a, warda, to see. . Whatever 
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be the origin, it seems to be the same word which appears 
in the form of andwairthi$ y as a preposition. They are 
viewed as different by both these learned writers ; and the 
preposition is written andwtrirthis without any apparent rea- 
son. Bat it may be observed, that, in the version of Ulphi- 
las, what is called a preposition occurs in two different forms. 
For it is also written andwairtkpa. How can we account 
for this, but by supposing that it is merely the noun ; andr 
wairthis, apparently an error of the transcriber, in place of 
andwairthjis, being the genitive, and andwairthja the dative? 
Thus in Luk. 1.8. 'He executed the priests office, in and- 
wairthja Goths, before God; literally in the face or presence 
of God/ Mar. 15. 39. 'The centurion, atstandans in and- 
wairthja is, standing over against him ;' ex adverso, Junius ; 
that is face to face, or fronting him. 

The resemblance, as to formation, between andawleiz and 
*p<r*ir*f has been already remarked. It also deserves atten- 
tion, that in almost all the places, in which *r{4rjnr«jr occurs 
in the Gr., andwairthja is used by Ulphilas. Now, it is 
well known that «-gor«g-«f not only denotes presence, as in 
Acts 5. 41. ' They departed, «** a-g*?***, from the pre* 
sence of the council ;' but that, with a preposition, it even 
assumes an adverbial form, as in Acts 25. 16. 'It is not the 
manner of the Romans to deliver any man to die, before 
that he who is accused have the accusers, **r<fc vy**™, face 
to face. 9 Diodorus Siculus uses the same phrase, as signi- 
fying, coram, in conspectu, in os. V. Scapul. in vo. ngd*-*- 
jro and andwairthja being thus exactly synonymous, why 
should we not view the latter as merely the noun used" in a 
peculiar form f 

It merits observation, that, in the Goth, languages, and, 
anda, &c. have not only the primary sense of the Gr. pre- 
position, signifying what is before as to place, but that of 
Lat. ante, as denoting priority with respect to time. I need 
scarcely say, that this, of itself, affords a strong presumption 
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that the Goth, preposition is more ancient than either, ap- 
pearing as the fountain whence *wJ and ante have taken their 
different courses. That Moes.G. anda had this sense, is 
evident from what we have already seen as to the meaning of 
andanahti, the time preceding night. Alem. andigave, from 
ande ante, and gabe donum, signifies ante-donmn, as oppo- 
sed to arri-gave post-donum. Perhaps, we ought to trace 
x. to the same origin Germ, ahnd-en, ahn-en, to perceive a 
thing beforehand; if not also ahnen 'ancestors, antecessors, 
forefathers;' Ludwig. 

When we have formed the idea of one object being placed 
before, in the face of, or as fronting another, the transition is 
very natural to that of opposition. For the very term, by 
which we express the latter idea, literally denotes the posi- 
tion of one thing over against another, that is, directly be- 
fore, or in front of it; being composed of ob m&pono. In 
its more literal acceptation, it gives no intimation of hostility, 
either in word or in act, but merely indicates local contra- 
position. The intention with which an object takes or re-: 
ceives this place, or the act itself, necessarily enters into the 
the idea of formal contrariety. Sometimes, though the pre-: 
position used may admit of the sense of contra, it denotes 
that one object is placed before another, rather in statu indif 
ferentiae. 

Thus Moes.G. andawaurd, responsum, although com* 
posed of anda adversum, contra, and waurd verbum, does 
not necessarily suggest the idea of contradiction, but merely 
that of uttering a word in return. The answer is the word 
presented, as it were, to the word previously spoken. The 
same structure characterizes andhajian respondere, from and 
contra, and hqfjian, elevare, q. to lift up or heave the voice, 
as opposed to the elevation of it by the speaker to whom a 
reply is made. 

The same preposition is used in a similar composition in 
A f S P and other northern languages. Andawaurd, responsio, 
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m A.S. is andwyrd, (as the verb is aiidwyrd-an,) in Alem, 
antworty in Belg, antwoord* Alem. antnuerdi signifies co- 
ram, corresponding to Moes.G. andwairthja ; antwarta, an- 
ttturti, praesens; an Gods anduuarde, in Dei praesentia; 
entuuurten, gi-antuuurten, Germ, uber-antworten, exhibere, 
praesentare, &c. &c. Moes.G. andwairthja, coram, is evi- 
dently retained in A.S. andwaerd praesens, whence andweard- 
i an praesentare, andwardnysse praesentia, &c. 

1. It has been seen, that the first secondary sense given to 
Gr. teprt is that of opposition. But it may be observed, that 
*bis has different shades. It does not merely include the 
idea of local opposition, but is extended to hostility in word 
or in action. The Moes.G. preposition has the same diver* 
sity of application* 

In the various use of the preposition, or noun, andwairthja, 
we may discern the very slight transition of signification 
which is made, from expressing the state of a person as 
merely in presence of another, or before him, to that of his 
being placed directly over against him. It occurs strictly, 
in the first sense, in Luk. 20. 26. ' They could not take 
hold of his words, in andwairthja manageins, before or in 
presence of the people ;* which perfectly preserves the force 
of Gr. If*w99 here used. I need scarcely observe, that imt . 
rut is composed of b in y and «rri before, denoting the state 
of being before or in the presence of another ; as immw is 
from h in, and mty oculus, vultus. 

Andwairthi is also used to signify local opposition in a 
stricter sense ; as in a passage formerly quoted. ' The cen- 
turion, it is said, was atstandands in andwairthja, standing 
over against Jesus ;' Mar. 15. 39. Gr. !{ iwrr/^. A si- 
milar phrase occurs in Matt. 27. 6l. Sitandeins andwair- 
this thamma hlaiwa ; ' sitting over against the sepulchre ;' 

Gr. iiritxtri rtv TtL$*v. 

We do not find the same word used to denote hostile oppo- 
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sition. But this may be owing to the very imperfect state in 
which the Codex Argenteus has been handed down to us. And 
and anda, however, evidently bear this signification, as other- 
wise compounded. It appears in andtakan, contradicere, from 
<»k2 contra, and sakan arguere. Andsakani taikns, * a sign, 9 or 
' token, which shall be spoken against ;' Luk. 2. 54. Gr. <mf*t7» 
a*TiMyopi96v. The same idea may be perceived in the for- 
mation of andrunnan disputare, from die preposition, and 
rinnan currere, q. to run against ; resembling -Lat. discur- 
rere, Fr. discount'. Andastaths denotes an adversary ; from 
and contra, and standan stare. Fraweit mik ana andastath- 
ja meinamma ; ' Deliver me from mine adversary ;' Luk. 
18. 3. Gr. tLrrtilwv (mv. Andastaua has the same signifi- 
cation ; the verb being stojan judicare. Andasei is abomi- 
nation, q. what one sets himself against* 

In A.S., andsaete signifies abomination, and also occurs 
as the participle past, in the sense of exosus, perosus. In 
like manner Moes.G. andsakan appears as andsacian negare, 
inficiari, with its derivatives. Andstqndan, resistere, is very 
slightly changed in its meaning ; as it signifies sustinere, pati; 
that is, so to resist as not to sink under. A.S. and occurs 
in the same sense, where there is no correspondent term in 
Moes.G. ; as in andfoxe calvities, that is, the state opposed 
to that of having hair, baldness ; whence andfege, decalva- 
tus. We may add and-ian, zelare, q. to feel a principle of 
opposition ; anda, rancor,] invidia, zelus, liyor ; and andig 
invidus. V. Lye. 

In the Salic Law, x. 5. ande sitto signifies contra morera; 
Schilter. Alem. ando, ant, and auti, signify zelus, and ant- 
on indignari. • — 

According to Gudmund, Andr., lsl. and is an inseparable 
preposition signifying dvrl, contra, adversus. This, he says, 
is evident from a great many composites in which it appears. 
Isl. andraa means conflictus, from and contra, and raa im- 
petus ; andvidre, ventus contrarius ; androda, remigatio in ad- 
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versuui ; andstreirnes, adverso flumine ; andthveiti, ictus cou- 
trarlus; andvitne, oppositus testis priori testification]. Sec. &c 
Ihre gives and as also a Su.G. preposition bearing the 
same sense, anciently anda. Andsyh is, adversus solera, to 
which raettsyls is opposed ; andwaegis, e regione ; andmark 
adversitas, damnum, from and contra, and mark finis. 

Belg. ont is evidently the same preposition, and in many 
instances used in the same way, giving a contrary meaning to 
the word to which it is prefixed. Thus aerd-en is to follow 
the course of nature, ont-aerden to degenerate ; bindm to 
bind, ont-binden to loose ; hel-en to cover, ont-heknto re- 
veal, in Moes.G. and-hidjian* 

2. The next secondary sense of **tI is that of comparison. 
I find up proof of this use of the Moes.G. preposition* 

3. We might suppose, that like inl Moes.G. and had 
been used as expressive of preference, from its sense as com- 
pounded with the verb saiquhan, videre. For in Luk. £0. 
£1. andsaiquhan signifies to respect, as preferring one per- 
son to another. Ni andsaiquhis andwairthi, ' neither ac- 
ceptest the person.' 

4. 'Avri denotes substitution; as in the language of Thucy- 
dides, Elpfn irr) neXtfitv, ' peace instead of war.' Moes.G. 
and and anda have the same sense in a composite state. Gar 
nemun—andawairthi this wairthodins ; ' They took the price 
of him that was valued ;' Matt. 27. 9* The object valued,— - 
wairthoda ; that which was set before, opposite to, or against, 
the object valued, andawairthi, that is, the price, the 
worth, — anda, or in Gr. *>t<, opposed to the person worthed, 
in order to a commutation, or substitution of the one for the 
other. To this the Isl. term andvirdi is strictly analogous, 
and evidently from the same origin. Verelius defines it, 
Pretium rei emptae par. 
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Und seems to be used in this sense by Ulphilas. In Matt. 5. 

38. where we read 'OQfakftif eltr) tyfaXpw, text iiirrx am oiir- 

rdf, he renders it, Augo und augin, jahjynthu wed tunthau ; 
' Eye for eye, and tooth for tooth. 1 Junius renders it, Oculus 
contra oculum. 

It has been supposed that the Greeks had an old noun of 
the form of *\ y having in the genitive ame, and signifying 
front ox face. This supposition principally rests on the fre- 
quent use of utret ' as an adverb, to express before, in pre* 
sence, in face of* This, it has been said, is evidently the 
accusative case of the noun. Does the accusative form of 
Hirct, afford a presumption that it was once a noun, and that 
the nominative was an ? Is not the presumption fully as 
strong, that it had a common origin with the Goth, preposi- 
tion, especially as we find this in the form of anda? "Aw* 
indeed occurs, not merely as an adverb, but as a preposition 
governing the genitive ; arret **m*m, ante genas, vel e regi- 
ene genarum ; Scapul. It is not improbable, that, from the 
secondary sense of anda, as denoting what is opposite, espe- 
cially as transferred to the mind, the same term in A.S. has 
assumed the form of a noun, signifying, as we have seen, 
rancour, envy, &c. 

If we look for the origin of the preposition, the northern 
nations might perhaps imagine that their ancestors had fully 
as good a right to claim the honour of this as the Greeks. For 
we are not left to mere conjecture as to the existence of a noun 
bearing the sense referred to. Alem. endi actually signifies 
from ; Raban. Maur. Andinc and endinc 9 id. lsidor. V. 
Schilter. Thes. Su.G. aenne is explained in the same man- 
^ ner by Ihre. Hence aennespan, a frontlet, such as the Jews 
wore ; and, as he apprehends, the phrase kasta oefwer aenda, 
praecipitem ruere. From Moes.G. andrdriwan, id., he 
even infers, that and, and andeis, explained finis, also signi- 
fied vertex. Gloss, vo. Aenne. 

It has been observed, that in Lat, we find a substantive 
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tioun antae, (a plural from the singular anta) denoting the 
posts set up before the entry, that is, ' the fronting part of 
a house.' Disquisitions, Trans. Royal Soc. Edin. vol. v. 
p. 318. It is remarkable, that Isl. and has a sense almost 
-entirely the same; Domuncula conclavi opposita; Gudm. 
Andr. p. 12. This seems to denote a porch erected in front 
of the principal apartment, or what might properly he called 
the house itself. Andveige is explained, Sedes foribus in 
medio domus opposita ; a seat erected in front of the doors 
in the middle of the house ; most probably a vestibule. 
And-dyre, fores interiores, ibid. q. the door immediately 
fronting the apartments of a house ; as distinguished from 
kalld-dyre, ostium extremum, that which is meant to defend 
from cold. 



CHAPTER III, 

Of 'A*? and A<*. 
'A?ro, #q>\ 



Lat. ab, Moes.G. of, abu, A.S. af, of Alem. ab, abe, 
nbo, apa, Isl. Su.G. Dan. of, Germ, ab, Old Flandr. ave, 
Belg. af auf, Eng. off, Sgot. of, aff. 

It has been generally admitted that Lat. ab is to be view- 
ed as a de/ivative from J™. It is even asserted by Priscian, 
Lib. 1. c. 13., that the ancient Latins used af for ab, as in 
jthe law of tbue Twelve Tables : Sei Pater filioni ter venum- 
duit, tf/'patre liber estod. 

It has been supposed, that the radical sense of *Va is the 
remote or extreme point ; as if the particle were used in re- 
ference to the terminus ad quern. But, as far as I have ob- 
served, it properly denotes ' the departure or the distance of 
one persop oj thing from the place of another.' Thus it 
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it primarily respects the terminus a quo* ' Hence', as has 
been said, 'it was easily transferred to signify the progress or 
distance of one period of time from another. 9 It has been 
applied to modes of action, and chiefly as regarding an effect 
proceeding, or coming from, something as its cause or spring. 
The primary sense has been extended so far as to include 
the idea of absolute negation. The preposition signifying 
away from, cff from ; ' the one object is supposed to be 
set at such a distance from the other, that they cease to be 
in any manner connected/ 

The derivation from Gr. <Jtt*», to tie, is by no means sa- 
tisfactory : and the passage, in which the noun *n*s is sup- 
posed to occur (in the Phosnissae of Euripides), is very 
doubtful ; several critics being inclined to read ««*-<$ fatigue, 
instead of «Vo*. V. Prof. Dunbar's Exerc. p. 186. It has 
been supposed, that, because we find the comparative «*»- 
**%**, farther, and the superlative iwirirtq, farthest or most 
remote ; we may conclude that there formerly existed an ad- 
jective, of the form of *%m, signifying distant or remote, 
though it had become obsolete. But all that can justly be 
inferred from the existence of imirtp* and *V»T«rt?, is that 
they have been formed from the preposition ; in the same 
manner as in A.S. ufer superior, upper, and ufemest supre- 
mus, uppermost, have had their origin from ufa supra, up; 
and inner, isl. inra, interior, Eng. inner; innemest, Isl. instr, in- 
timus, Eng. inmost, from inne intro, within. We are not autho- 
rised to conclude, that in A.S. there must have been an ad- 
jective, resembling ufe or ufa, signifying high ; or in A.S. 
and Isl., one of the form of inn, bearing a positive sense 
analogous to that of the comparative and superlative. 

The conjecture of Home Tooke, with respect to af, the 
Goth, and A.S. preposition, of a similar signification, is as 
whimsical as can well be imagined. He views it as * a frag- 
ment of the Goth, and A.S. afara posteritas, &c. afora, 
proles ;' observing, that ' it is a noun substantive, and means 
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always consequence, offspring, sticcessor, follower,' &c. Div.of 
Purley, I. 367. Had he derived Moes.G. afar post, after, 
from this source, it would have had some verisimilitude ; 
although the inverse is most probable. Had be looked into 
the Isl., without supposing so strange a section of a word, he 
would have found a preferable etymon, according to his own 
idea, in afe avus, «/?, id. Gloss. Edda ; in Hym. 28. 2. 

Wachter deduces ab^en, deficere, from the adverb of de- 
fect ab. If we must have a verb or a noun as the root of 
the particle, perhaps this verb may be found to have as good a 
claim as any other. It is, doubtless, the same verb in ano- 
ther form, which Kilian gives as old Teut. ; av-en abire, de- 
ficeTe, to depart from, to fail or fall off. 

I shall now consider the different senses given of *Vo in their 
order, as illustrated by the use of the synonymous preposi- * 
tions in the various dialects of the Gothic. 

1. Departure from, m regard to place. 'When he was 
come down, affairgunja, from the mountain ;' Matt. 6. 1. 
*9to t* ago*?, A.S. of tham munte ; also in Mar. 9. 9* the . 
same in both versions. In Isl. it is affiallenu, literally * off 
the fells. 7 We have here the act of departing, — he came 
down ; and the point from which he came, the mountain.—- 
He ' saw two ships standing by the lake : ithfskjans afgan- 
gandans af rm, but the fishermen, going out of them, were* 
washing their nets ; Luk. 5. 2. inA&m *V uvrSv. The 
point of departure, twa skipa, the two ships. The striking 
analogy between the construction of the Gr. and Goth, can 
hardly escape notice here. Afgangandans compounded of af 
from, and gangan to go, perfectly corresponds to the Gr. 
verb composed of «V« and $*fv» ; and both verbs have the 
same preposition subjoined. The construction of another 
passage is very similar. * f They said, who shall, afwalujai, 
roll us away the stone, of daurom, from the door of the 
sepulchre ? Mar. 16. 3. i. e. off the door. The Gr. verb is 
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d**b»>Jvu, the preposition U in some MSS., «*•> in others j 
in A.S. of — Lausei urn afthamma ubilin, * Deliver us frorcr 
that evil/ or ' the evil one ;' Matt. 6. 13. jfr«* h^ «*-* tv 
tri^y, The same idiom is preserved in the A.&. version ; 
Alys (loose) us of yfele. The act of departure, expressed 
passively,— that of being loosed, or suffered to go; the point 
of departure,— evil, or the'evil one. It may be observed, that 
the verb lausjan is frequently used in a simple sense, as de- 
noting the removal of auy impediment to motion or depar- 
ture: 'The chains had been plucked asunder by him;'g&-» 
lausida af sis thos naudibandjos ; Mar. 5. 4. The Goth, 
preposition plainly conveys the same idea v l another 
passage, in which it is substituted for « in tlJfe* original; 
' Which of you, having a servant plowing, will say unto him, 
when he is come from the field, go and sit down to meat ?' 
Quimandim of haithjai, literally, ' coming from the heath ;' 
Luk. 17. 7. A.S. of tham aecere, (Lat. agro,) whence E. 
acre. .1 may subjoin, as a ramification from this primary 
sense, that «'«* often denotes the place of birth, or country 
from which one comes. ' There came a rich man, af Arei* 
mathaias, o/Arimathea, named Joseph; Matt. 27. 57. £*l 
'A{<P«fe*»?. — ' Now a certain man was sick, named Lazarus, 
af Bethanias, of Bethany;* Job. 11. !.«*■« £nW**. 

Af is mentioned by Lye as occurring in the Rushworth 
copy of the A.S. Gospels, in Mar. 14. 17; also afdael, des- 
census. But it occurs very rarely, of being commonly used 
as equivalent to «*-}. 

Alem. aba, de. Aba dien himela falta Truhti tifela; 
De calis cadere fecit Dominus daemonia; Notker, Psa. 95. 
5. Abf alien decidere ; corresponding to Isl. affal casus, 
lapsus. Alem. ab-weg ambages, declinatio a via recta; 
ab denoting departure, weg the point from which it com- 
mences : apa-sceran, radere, to cut off. 

Isl. afhuga, ex anjmo deponere, afhyggia id. ; afkoma, 
posterhas, q. what comes off, or takes its departure /row, as 

1 
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a branch broken off from a tree ; qflaenda sik, patriam re- 
linquere, to go off or from one's own land or country. 

2. Distance from, as to place. i And the leprosy, aflaith 
afimma, left him ;' cff-wentfrom him, Mar. 1 . 42. diriixto 
J* tfi/r«v; q. went to a distance from him, he being tho- 
roughly cleansed, Isl. hvarf — of honum.—Af thamma, 
l from him that hath not, even that he hath, afmmada af 
imma, shall be taken awqy from him;' Luk. 19- 26. 'a to 
ii *v u£m6n<riTcci «V uvrS. Prof. Dunbar gives *V«£«aa«, I 
throw from, as a proof that the Gr. preposition signifies 
awayfron off from. Exerc. p. 187. 188. We find this 
very use oi Goth, af in composition. ' And he, aftpairpands 
wastjai, casting away his garment, rose ;' that is, throwing it 

from him, to a distance ; Mar. 1Q. 50. **■«€**** to IfUr^t. 
The same phraseology occurs both in Gr. and Moes.G. in 
a resolved state. 'If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, 
and wairp afthus, cast it, or throw it off from thee ;' Matt. 
5. 29. (Z&M «Vo <rov ; also in verse SO. 

Alem. abgrunte, abyss, that is, distance from the ground 
or bottom; Isl. Su.G. af grand id.; afheld, abstinentia, hold- 
ing or keeping at a distance from any object. Alem. ablibe, 
death, from ab and libe life, q. departure, or being at a dis» 
tance^rom life. 

3. Distance, in regard to time. Fram is the Moes.G. 
preposition, which is almost uniformly used in this sense. 
Af, however, occurs m Mar. 10. 6. Af anastodeinai ga- 
skafiais, ' from the beginning of the creation ;' *no il *$£* 
Kricutf. In Isl. afupphafe skepmmnar. In A.S. fram oc- 
curs. But we have of in a parallel passage ; ofmiddan-ge- 
ardesfruman, a mundi principio ; Matt. 24. 21. 

Su.G. af id. Af Pinghis dagha till Martins maesso ; 
From the day of Pentecost till Martinmas. LL. Bygg, ap. . 
lhre. 
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4. The preposition sometimes denotes the mode of action, 
as proceeding from a certain principle. ' Be Dot overcome 
of evil, but gajiukais af thiutha unthiuth, overcome with 
good evil ; Rom. IS. SI. Here it is used for b rS *y*i*. 
—Afmimlbin tavja niwaiht, 1 1 do nothing of myself ;' Joh. 
8. 28. **•' ip*vT$, Gr. ; of me sylfum, in A.S. ; afmer sialf 
um> Isl. The mode of doing or acting, as before, is, not 
of himself, but as instructed by the Father.-—' He shall not 
speak, of sis silbin of himself ;' £<p UvrS, Joh. 16. 13. AS. of 
hym sylfon.— Sayest thou this thing, abu thus silbin, of thy- 
self, or did others tell it thee of me?' Joh. 18. 34. Jtf ixvrv. 
A.S. of the sylfum* Here we have the act, saying or speaking ; 
the thing concerning which inquiry is made, the origin of this 
act, or the point from which it proceeded. It is asked, 
whether it was frtm the suggestion of the Governor's own 
mind, or from the report of others ? 

It may be observed, that abu, which occurs in this passage, 
is evidently a modification of af, with the substitution of one 
labial for another, and the addition of w paragogic, in which 
the Goths delighted. 17 sometimes appears as here with- 
out, and elsewhere with, the aspirate, in the form of uh ; and 
it is found affixed to almost every part of speech. V. Ihre, 
Ulph. Illustr. p. S74. 275. When the Goth, preposition 
has this addition, it very nearly resembles its Alem. syno- 
nyme abo. 

5. Negation. Moes.G. afquithan 9 to renounce, from of 
privative and quithan to speak. ' Whosoever ni afiquithith 
attamma aigina seinamma, forsaketh not all that he hath ;' 
all his possession/ Scot, his aught; Luk. 14. 33. The verb 
in Gr. is £mrtUvtr*i, from rxa-r# 9 to appoint, conjoined with 
ceVd ab, signifying to depart from, to abdicate ; like Lat. ab- 
dico. The term used in the Isl. version is perfectly analo- 
gous, afseger, from af and seg-ia dicere, to say.—Jfaikan 
negare; from af and probably jaka affirm a re. Jfsatjan 
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amovere, from af and satjan ponere, to put out of one's 
place or seat. 

A.S. af-god idolum, also used in Isl. af-godnesse, idolola- 
tria. Atem. aba-hoten negligent, i. e. honoured not ; Otfrid. 
Ab-anst invidia, from ab and anst gratia, favour. Isl. af- 
quedan, renunciare, like Moes.G* af-quithan. Su.6. af- 
saega id., compounded precisely in the same mdnner, from 
the verb signifying to say. Af-haenda, alicui aliquid abri- 
pere, to snatch any thing out of one's hand ; from the prepo- 
sition and hand manus. 

Mr Bonar, in bis very ingenious Disquisitions, has justly 
remarked the affinity between the preposition &ri, especially 
in its aspirated form *<?> and the Eng. adverb off, origiually 
off* But it will not be readily conceded that the Gr; word 
is die root. For, from what has been seen, there seems to be 
much more reason to view it as merely a branch from the 
same common root. There appears to be as little reason 
for asserting, as in p. 326, that the adverb off is ' quite a dif- 
ferent word, and from a different source, from the preposi- 
tion of.' For, from all that we can observe of the use of 
the ancient synonymous terms, in the various dialects of the 
Goth., they seem radically the same. Moes.G. and A.S. af 
privative is evidently the same with the preposition : and the 
preposition assumes an adverbial character merely because 
it is added to the verb, instead of being prefixed. We have 
a striking proof of this in Moes-G. afwairpands, as com- 
pared with wairp af, referred to above*. Mr B. has ob- 
served, that ' besides the preposition «**«, we find in use «*-• 
as an adverb, denoting far off, with its derivative &r*tor, 
from far: 7 p. 321. This is a just illustration of our idea. 
For what is the adverb «**, but merely the preposition used 
adverbially, and evidently retaining its primary sense of de- 
parture or distance? 
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Tie resemblance between this and any Goth, particle of 
similar use, is less obvious than in various other instances. 
Moee.G. thairk, whence £• through, in signification more 
strictly corresponds to 2<#, than JUiy other preposition. But 
there is reaaon to believe, that there has been a radical affi- 
nity between the Gr. particle nod Moes.G. <fe, although 
more generally signifying ad, to. 

It has been observed, that lm may in general be traudated 
by through, whether applied to matter, to spate, or to time ; 
and that, in a secondary sense, it denotes owtatmi m all it* 
forms. I shall give some examples of the use of dv, or its 
synonymes, 1. as apparently signifying thrtmgfa iatespeet of 
sftoce ; 2. in regard to, time ; 3. as denoiiipg,oflWsaft'o». 

1 . Through, as applied to qme* 'Ami very early ki the 
mormigy—atiddjeduu du thamma hlaiwa 9 tbey advanced all 
the way to the sepulchre}' Mar. 1Q. 2. The v$rb has at, 
signifying ad to, for its prefix, and du following. " They 
came thus far through all the difficulties they had to en* 
counter, arising from the darkness, the solitariness of the 
place, their fear or their apprehension of the impossibility 
of rolling away the stone, or of opposition from the guard 
of soldiers.'*— Ik du Att\nganga>~-\ go or proceed to the 
Father;' Joh. 14. 1& also ver. 28. **{*wpw*i *?fe. It is 
well known that this verb properly signifies to make a jour- 
ney, referring to the space passed through, as formed from 
*«/<« transeo, transadigo. 

In composition it seems, in several insltsmes, to convey 
jhe saipe idea. ' And when he was gone forth info the way, 
there came one running/ dnatrinnands aim ; Mar. M>. 17. 
Gr. *{w-}g«p*r, accurrens. The Goth, word conveys a more 
extensive idea. For qtrinnan signifies to run towards, from 
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at ad, and rinnan currere. But here the preposition dm is 
prefixed ; duatrimum corresponding to tturpx,*, aHC ' &«&$•- 
P*», discurro, percurro. In tbe same manner, where w^*-^- 
XV Mti 9 acccdo, is used, Matt. 8. 5. 25, Mar. 113*. 98, Ul- 
pbilas substitutes duetgangan; which, unless 'we view the 
use of the preposition as merely tautological, is stronger than 
%'HX.*r+h transeo, pertranseo. For the Goth, verb, accord- 
ing to its form, would signify to approach to a point in re* 
ference to the space passed through. Dvatspiiwan ' drew to 
tbe shore;' Mar. 6. 53. the translation of Trpr^pk-tnra,*, is 
from du, at ad, and smwan, ire, venire, streaye aggredi. Xhx 
seems to denote the difficulties, or resistance, tbe disciples 
met with in bringing their boat to the shore* 

When hi is explained as signifying between or among, it 
must be viewed as a modification of this sense. ' They had 
disputed, du sis misso, among themselves, who should be tbe 
greatest;' Mar. 9. 34.*— •' The shepherds said, diesis misso, 
one to another;' L«uk. & 15. him betmpnan, AS, version.-*-* 
They ' communed with one another what they might do to 
Jesus/ du sis misso; Luk. 6. 11. in A.S. betwtx hym. Al- 
though vy* be the preposition used in these passages in the 
Gr., yet in two of them it is preceded by a verb having 3i£ 
as its prefix; Mar. 9- 34. JaAa^W*; Lnk. 6. 11. )i%xdx*f. 

2. As to time.—lmmuh wulthus 4k amtm ; l To him be 
glory (q. wealth) for ever; 9 in or per secula ; Rom. 11. 36. 
nearly tbe same with the phrase used by Gr. writers, &' ***•%, 
in aevuni, or in aeternum-*-- Sigai mitk izwis du aiwa; * He 
shall abide with you for ever ;' J oh. 14. 16. 

3c As denoting cflusation* It has been observed by phi- 
lologists, that }<*} is often used in lax discourse in die sense 
of Lat. propter* ob : as 2<« tkto, and 2*<& t*vt*. V. Scapuk 
Du frequently occurs in a similar connexion and meamng. 
As used in this way, it must properly be viewed as a con- 
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junction. But, although its grammatical form be slightly 
changed, this very change, similar to that in regard to the 
Gr. preposition, indicates its original application. 

It marks the impulsive cause, or motive of conduct * I 
have married a wife, and du the ni mag qmman, therefore 
I cannot come ;' Luk. 14. 20. Gr. 2*« rcvTd.—Dnth the, 
' Therefore? or ' for this cause, Moses gave us circumci- 
sion;' Joh. 7. 2& also hit rot™. — ' Fear not Zacharias, du 
theei, for thy prayer is heard;' Luk. 1. 13. Gr. $*«*•<;— 
1 Cause driving away fear,— the hearing of his prayer.— -Jo- 
seph also went up— -unto the city of David, du tlieei was, be- 
cause he was of the house and lineage of David ;' Luk. 2. 4. 
Gr. 2* £ rd «W— Cause of his taking this journey,— his rela- 
tion to the royal family. 

In the same sense it is used for ?*«& W. Du quhe ni attau- 
kuth ina, ' Why have ye not brought him ?' Joh. 7* 45. 
Propter quid, for what reason ? what cause has prevented 
you frojn bringing him as a prisoner?' Quhe is used for 
quha quid ; Hickes. Gram. p. 35. Du quhe again occurs in 
the same sense, chap. 8. 43. 46. for JW. 

It marks the consequence, as referring to the efficient ctfuse 
previously mentioned. 'The power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee, dutheh, therefore also that holy thing— shall 
be called the son of God;' Luk. 1. 35. Gr. }<}, from the 
preposition 3*4 and * quid. As A.S. the, signifying quod, 
seems to be merely the relative used as an adveri>, it is pro- 
bable that Moes.G. the, theh, was originally a part of some 
pronoun equivalent to this or that; especially as tho, the 
accusative plural of the article, is used in the sense of haec. 

It sometimes signifies the procuring or meritorious cause. 
' Behold thou shalt be dumb, and not able to speak,— A/ 
theei, because thou believest not my words;' Lnk. 1. 20. 
{Gr. M 9 «J». 

This particle also denotes the final cause. ' But, duik 
the, for this cause, came I unto this hour ;' Joh. 12. 27. 
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St*. tvt«.— •' He ordained twelve, <2u wisan mith sis, that,' or 
' to the end that, they should be with him; 4 Mar. 3. 14. Gr. 

The Anglo-Saxons have changed du into to, substituting one. 
dental for another, and perhaps giving nearly the sound of u 
to o. In Alem. and Franc, it assumes the various forms of 
za y ze, zi, zua, zuo, the d being softened to ds or z. Kero 
uses zci for Lat. ad. Zi f Atti, ad hoc ; Otfrid. ZuaauJichonte, 
adjungeetes, Kero; adding or eking, to. Zuakangen acce- 
dant, id. ; corresponding to Moes.G. daatgangan, only that 
the latter has a double prefix. Zui, also zu we, ad quid, cur; 
Otfrid. The latter is evidently analogous to Moes.G. du 
quhe quare. Isl. thai, ideo, quia, is viewed by Ihre as sy- 
nonymous with Moes.G. du\ as well as the Su.G. causal 
adverb ty, bearing the same signification. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of '£k and '£>• 

5 B*, eg ; Lat. Ex, out, out of. 

For some time I did not suppose that there was the 
slightest affinity between these and any preposition in the 
Goth, tongues. But in the adoption of this idea, too litde 
allowance was made for the change often produced in the 
enunciation of the same term, when it passes from the lips of 
one people to those of another, and for its various modifi- 
cations among the same people during the lapse of ages. 

Accidentally observing that the particle us frequently ap- 
peared in the Moes.G. version, both by itself and in com* 
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position, in the place of t* or $ in the Gr., it occurred that 
the terms might be radically the same. In consequence of 
comparison, I am more and more confirmed in this opinion, 
especially as the same preposition, iti its transition from the 
Scythians to the ancient Germans, has assumed the form of 
uz, and is still by their descendants written and pronounced 
aw. Occasionally, however, u% is used in Alem. Nor is it 
unworthy of attention, that, as there are various radical terms 
which the Goths and Celts appear to have held in common, 
the preposition exactly corresponding in signification to these 
in Gael, and Ir. is as. It may be supposed, that this had 
sometimes been pronounced es; for i&tsreimeacU signifies de- 
viating, (Lhuyd, Obriea, Shaw;) it would seem to be com- 
pounded of m or e$, out oi, and reirn the road or way. 

There is no vestige indeed, pf the preposition us in A.S., 
though very nearly allied to Moes.G. But we know that 
particular nations have from habit been attached to particular 
sounds; or, from peculiar conformation of the organs of speech, 
have found the enunciation of some letters more easy, or more 
agreeable, than that of others. Thus, where the Germans 
use z, the Belgae prefer the harder sound of t. The same 
predilection for hard sounds has been manifested by their 
descendants, or at least by the Anglo- Belgae, in Britain. 
They uniformly use ut in the same sense with I*, eg. But 
they did not find it necessary to change the soft sound of the 
Moes.G. into a harder one. For besides i&, the latter 
had ut, and ofa. Although these had the same general signifi- 
cation with m, they were used adverbially, and in (he sense 
of «{*, extra, for as. Moes.G. ut seems, however, to have had 
the same force with jw is composition ; as far as we can judge 
from a single example. This is utbauram was, efferebatur, 
' was carried out ;' L*k. 7. t2. from ut and bair-an to bear; 
Used for %tK*ptgtf: Utana, formed from ut or tda, is used as 
ft preposition m the $m$e of extra. The Anglo-Saxons seem 
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to have borrowed their ut and utan from Moes.G. ; both 
having the same signification as in the parent language. 

We rtay conjecture perhaps, that originally the prepo- 
sition more nearly resembled ig than he, both from the form 
retained in Lat., and from that of the Moes.G. and Alem. 
The letter g or x was unknown to the Gothic tribes; and, 
that letter in Moes.G., which has greatest similarity, is sound- 
ed as Gr. £. In the use of this preposition, the Moeso- 
Goths seem to have approached as nearly to the sound of x 
as their language could permit, while in order to express 
it, they confined themselves to a single letter. For they 
often used ttz instead of us; and in this form it passed to the 
Alem. I need scarcely mention the common interchange of 
votfels, not only in words derived from another language, but 
in derivatives of the same language ,* or urge the observation 
of Wachter, that u assumes the form of alt die other vowels. 
Perhaps it may be conjectured, that the Moeso-Goths, oc- 
casionally at least, pronounced u like the Germ, diphthong w, 
which has the sound of Eng. e. 

It greatly strengthens the hypothesis, that us or nz was 
originally the same with \\ and ex, that us was used, as an 
affix, by the ancient Latins, precisely in the same sense. Thus, 
where the Goths said m kiminam, from heaven, the Latins 
postponed the preposition, making coeUtiLs, that is, ex coelo. 
For us hairtin, excorde, they used cordicitHts, from the heart. 
lhte very word cor, which is deduced from Gr. **$?/*, seems 
radically the same with Moes.G. hairio. The difference of 
the initial fetters fotans no valid objection ; for it is well known 
that in Isl., the oldest dialect of the Goth, now extant, the 
tetters h and ft are constantly interchanged. Where the Goths 
said, tts waurtim, the Romans used radicit-us, by the roots. In 
the same manner they fomedfundit-its, ex fundo ; stirpit-us, a 
stirpe ; mednllii-ns, penit-us, &c V. Ulph. Illustr. Praef. p. 7. 

From the power of the finial letter, perhaps we may view 
vz as a sort of intermediate form of the particle between ut 
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and us, or as a compound of both, q. uts; especially as we 
find them conjoined in utus~gangan, egredi. 

The Gr. preposition et has been derived from s*#, the same 
as tin*, cedo, I quit, yield, or give way. I shall only remark 
the affinity between this and the Goth, verbs which have the 
same signification : A.S. wik-an, Alem. uuicc-an, uuichren, 
Su.G. wik-a 9 Isl. vyk-a, veg-ia, Germ. weich-en, cedere. 
Wacbter observes that some derive the Germ, verb from ifcwr, 
w being prefixed. But he hesitates as to this, because weichen 
signi6es to yield as to place, but iUu* to yield in the way 
of obsequiousness. He prefers deriving it from weg, an ad- 
verb denoting motion from a place. It is surprising, that, 
for the reason given, he did not think of inverting the etymon. 
For from the figurative use of the Gr. verb, compared with 
the simple sense of the different Goth, synonymes, it would 
seem most probable that the former is the derivative. 

The variety of Goth, verbs, corresponding in signification 
with the supposed root of be, had suggested the idea, that the 
Gr. preposition might have had its origin from some old Scy~ 
thian or Gothic word denoting change of place, which is ad- 
mitted to be the primary sense of the particle. Moes.G. wigs, the 
oldest northern Jerm signifying a way, seemed to indicate some 
affinity, at least to l|. It is also applied to a journey, or to 
the distance to which one goes from any given place, Wegs, 
which appears to acknowledge a common root, denotes 
motion. It might seem to confirm this idea, that as in Isl. 
the verb signifying to give place, has the form of veg-ia, 
(Verel. Ind.) veg is rendered, via, iter. But it apparently 
derives still greater probability from the use of Germ, weg, 
an adverb denoting motion from a place, and signifying hinc, 
hide, foris, procul, &c. This seems to be merely weg, a way, 
used adverbially. Hence A.S. on weg, ad iter ; on weg ge- 
zvitan, in iter discedere, abire ; weg-faran, iter facere; aweg 
absens, he is aweg, abest, he is away. V. Somner. Al?m, 
pruuegah reverti, redire in viam. 
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As it has been thought that the Aeolic digainma approach- 
ed nearly to the sound of W, we have only to suppose that this 
was laid aside in the pronunciation of wigs, when the Greeks 
began to be more refined. Thus igs, or egs, would remain, 
which might easily assume the form of «J. It deserves to be 
remarked that in Germ., and Belg., weg is used to this day in 
.composition, in the same sense as the prepositions be, i|, ex ; 
as weg-arbeiten, to work something (may, weg-bringen, to 
remove, weg-eilen, to baste away; Ludwig. Some of the 
terms seem almost the same, in combination and in signifi- 
cation, with those used by Ulphilas; with this difference 
only, that weg is used in place of us. Moes.G. us-gangan, 
abire, exire, Teut. zvegh-gaew, Germ, weg-gehen abire; us- 
niman tollere, Teut. wegh-nemen, id ; us-sandjan, emittere, 
wegh-senden abmittere ; us-wairpan ejicere, wegh-werpen, 
Germ, weg-werffen, abjicere; us-hlaupan^exHire^ wegh-loopen 
aufugere. 

It may be supposed that Moes.G. wigs, or some cognate 
term of a similar meaning, might in course of time, and by 
passing through the mouths of different tribes, be changed to 
«g. But it must be acknowledged, that we can scarcely sup- 
pose that the Moeso-Goths would so far corrupt their own 
term as to transform it into us. It would be necessary to 
take it for granted, that they had borrowed it from some other 
people, after it had been considerably metamorphosed. I do 
not therefore attempt to solve the difficulty : and have merely 
thrown out these ideas, suggested by the etymon of the Gr. 
particle commonly given, and in some degree confirmed by 
analogy, as perhaps not unworthy of attention from the ama- 
teurs of philological research; and proceed to take a com- 
parative yiew of the Gr. and Goth.. propositions, without pre- 
suming to determine the origin of either. For it ought ever 
to be remembered, that etymology, although a field which by 
its fairy prospects invites to the most ample and bewitching 
range, is, from the remoteness of the objects presented to 
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view, atad tfy reason of the mist of ages in which they are fre- 
quently involved, often incapable of being illuminated by the 
unclouded ray of demonstration* 

- 1. The primary idea attached to i», $, is that of place left 
or quitted. ' And a voice, quam us hinrinam, came from 
heaven ;' Mar. 1.11. #**>•«* ** *** *£«**,. Th^t which left 
or quitted its place— *. voice ; the place quitted— heaven. 
Let us for a moment substitute wigs or wegs as the pre* 
position, throwing away the digamma. A voice came;— the 
commencement of its awry— -heaven— ' Joseph also went up 
m Galeilaia, us baurg Nazaraith, from Galilee, out of the 
cky of Nazareth ;' Luk. 2. 4. U xo'a«*«. V. Ulph. Illustr* p. 
43. It is also, like U, as applied to place in relation to the 
mind, used in the sense of with. ' Thou shah love the Lord 
thy God, us aUamma hairtin theinamme, with all thy heart, 
gah us allai saiwalai theinai, and with all thy soul,' &c. 

Mar* 12* 30. i£ •*«* <$* «*{)/*$ **v, %*t i{ iAu$ nfc ^X*?* 

&c. It indeed still retains its primary sense here. For, as 
it is operative love alone that is required or accepted, the 
thing which leaves the heart, in its actings ad extra, or in 
the proofs of its previous existence there, is love. 

» 

Q. It is applied to time. 9 Bk rS iu*n» *n%*£nw, 'he 
went away after supper.' He went away ;— from what he 
took his way— supper.— ' And as Jesus passed by, he saw a 
man which was blind, us gabaurtkai,from his birth ;' J oh. 
9. 1. U yfrtrfc*— ' Jesus knew, us frumistja, from the be- 
ginning, who they were that believed not.' Vzuh thamma 
mela, 'from that time many of his disciples went back;' 
Job. 8. 64. 66. \\ *f>yfis;~-U rn**.— 'All these have I 
kept, w jundai meinai, from my youth up ;' Mar. 10. 90, 

he tdrnroi ft6v. 

3. It denotes change of state or situation. '££ utfm **•» 



i 
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Afiptfr> ' out of peace to go to war.' The idea suggested by 
wigs or wegs would apply here. The act, goiug to war ;— 
the way of goiwg— or what they go from,— peace. It has 
been observed, that the Gr. preposition frequently denotes 
eminence, or distinction ; as what is taken from a number 
generally possesses qualities superior to the rest ; thus, fg«<- 
gir*;, eximius, chosen from among. 9 Dunbar's Exerc. Us is 
used in the same sense. * He called to him his disciples, and 
gawaljands us in twalib, choosing of them twelve, &c.y Luk. 
6. 13. bcXil*Lp»H ** *vr£r. The phrase is retained in Scot., 
making allowance for the different form of the preposition ; 
wailand out, selecting*-— Aim us thizai managein, ' one of 
the multitude ; Mar. 9- 17* «& **> ** fox*. The passage is 
rendered by Luther, Einer am dem volck. 

4. It denotes die materials of which any thing is made. 
Uorn^y be ^vm, ' a cup of gold.'— ' He spat on the ground, 
and gawaurkta femi us thamma spaiskuldra, made clay of 
the spittle ;' Job, 9« 6. U r* *-tv*/**t«$. 

It may be added, that i* frequently denotes origin, as re- 
ferring to the place pf birth. This, iudeed, is merely a pe- 
culiar restriction of the primary sense of the particle. But 
it deserves particular attention, as illustrative of the intimate 
connexion between l* and us. Us Galeilaia, l out of Gali- 
lee ariseth np prophet ; Job. 7. 52. U rife r«A<W«f. V. also 
verse 41. And in verse 42. it is said, ' Christ cometh us 
fraiwa Daweidis, of the seed of David, and, us Bethlaihaim 
zceihsa, out of the town of Bethlehem ; ' he rS a-xty****? A«C<2, 
kxi *** Bt)0AiEfe. It has been observed, that **, ' in certain 
phrases, and with names of places, is often used as synony- 
mous with *Vo, both denoting the place quitted.' Dunbar, 
p. 190. We have a proof in the words last quoted, as in 
many other passages, that us is used for both. 
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In a similar sense it denotes what springs or grows from 
something else. ' No man eat fruit, us thus, of) or from off, 
thee hereafter forever;' Mar. 11. 14. u o-av. 



1 . In composition, Us, like •*, retains its original meaning. 
4 Into whatsoever city, in-gangaith, $m^x^h y e enter, and 
they receive you not, us-gangandans, • tyxiimt, going out in- 
to the streets/ 8cc. Luk. 10. 10. Sometimes with the addi- 
tion of ut, as signifying foras; as, Usgangands ut; Matt. 2(J. 
75. 'going out/ igftAAw t{*. 

Alem. nz-crepis, effoderis, is formed like Moes.G. us-grab- 
an effodere ; uz-hoben, levare, like tu-hajjan id. ; uzi-trippun 
ejectam, like us-dreiban ejicere ; uz-kakangan, egredi, like 
us-gangan id. ; uz-sentit, foras mittit, like us-sandjan* emit- 
tere ; uz^nnrft jactum, Kke us-wairpan ejicere, &c. &c. 

2. Sometimes it is used intensively. ' They were, vsagidai, 
sore afraid ;' Mar. 9. 0. exactly corresponding to i*p*Ca< in 
the Gr.— ' I came not to destroy the law,—- but us-fulljan, 
to fulfill ; Matt. 5. 17. adimplere, finem facere, Lye. The 
Gr. word is *\*fi(rM.'---U$-geisnodedun, obstupuerunt, 'they 
were affrighted ;' Mar. 1 6. 5. UtiaftQnbr*', from » inten- 
sive, and topCs* paveo.—- ' That they may be us-tauhanai, 
made perfect; Joh. 17. 23. from us and taujan to do; 
rtrtxtwpiw. To this agrees Germ, aus-machen, perficere, 
q. to make out, to finish; aus-spaehen explorare, to spy out; 
aw-erwehlt eximius, what is waiFd, or chosen in preference to 
others. 

3. It has also a privative sense. Moes.G. kiusan signifies 
to choose ; with the preposition prefixed, to reject. ' The 
stone which the builders us-kusun, rejected ;' Luk. 20. 17* 
Here it is used like «*-«. The word in Gr. is «*i3««</<«<r«i>. 
V. also chap. p. 29. Man 8. 31. Lukan signifies to lock. 
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wrlukan to open. ' Us-lukan, to open the blind eyes ;' Joh. 
10.21. 

As Alem. . burger signifies civis, n$-burger is civis extra- 
neus ; us-lude denotes foreigners, from lis negative and leute, 
Lat. Barb, leudi, homines. Germ, aus-thun to do; aus- 
streichen delere, from aus and streichen to strike. 

I shall only add, thatin Alem. \uxan x nzzan, uzzana signify 
extra, like Gr. ig«. Uz, in the modern Saxon, still corres- 
ponds to ex. 

'E*. Lat. In. 

This preposition has been derived from the verb, b, mv» f 
or invfu, to clothe, and thence to cover ; ' q. the chther, co-> 
verer, and, by generalizing this idea, container or comprc- 
hender.' In order to obtain the idea of comprehension, there 
must be rather a violent transition from that of clothing, 
such as we cannot conceive a rude people to make ; for such 
must be the state of every people, when they form those 
winged words which are indispensably necessary in a very 
early stage of social intercourse. I would prefer the etymon 
given by Lennep, from *l(U sum, 

1. The general idea, primarily conveyed by the preposition, 
is that of the place in which any object presently is or exists. 
This gives the most simple idea of containing or compre- 
hending. Is the question asked, Where is the place of such a 
person ? that is, his ™ &*$, where he ts; the answer- may be, 
that he is i» U{v<r*xt/* f that he resides or is there, Jerusalem 
being the city that contains him. We find, indeed, that •/», 
which may be viewed as the contraction of the infinitive, 
and hi, were used by the poets for w. Both are met with in 
Homer. Eh may have been the ancient form of the particle.. 
We may suppose it to have been secondarily applied to state 
•r condition, by a slight transition from the idea of place. 
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9 R* Zv9«ftn stta, pone, Thucyd. i. e. to be in a state of power ; 
—power the peculiar mode or character of being.— 'e* tuna 
umt, accusari, &c. It is also applied to time. The sub- 
stantive verb seems to answer here at least fully as well as 
mi*. *£» ncofiZts iwdwn, He did it during the truce ;— the 
truce being, existing, or enduring, while he did it. 

But perhaps it may be deduced from the old verb ?«, 
whence ifc<, eo, also venio ; infinitive Umt. It is singular, that 
although this verb is compounded with all the other prepo- 
sitions, it does not appear with h ; as if it had been meant to 
intimate, that the preposition itself, being formed from the 
verb, could not, with propriety, be prefixed. It cannot be 
viewed as denoting motion towards a place, for this is more 
consonant to the signification of us ; but rather the terminer 
thn or result of this potion, which we express by saying, that 
a person has come to a particular place (which is another 
sense of the verb,), or referring to the place which receives 
him, or the recipient object. It may be supposed to have 
been primarily applied to objects capable of motion. This 
will include most of the examples given in illustration of 

9 I 

vrv*. 

1. As to place.— 'Ef rS A**f i««4i£«r*, ' she sat in the 
house;' Job. 11. 20. The state— sitting ; the recipient— 
the house; as contrasted with what is said of Martha, in the 
same verse, that she went <>«/.— K*T&»mr h *f ««Av&i*{«, ' he 
descended into the pool;' Joh. 5. 4. The act, going- 
he went down ; termination of this act, the place to which 
he came, or the recipient,— the pool.— 'ea*7f h '£**•'}., ' to 
come into Greece* The act, coming ; that to which he came, 
recipient after his coming,— Greece. 

2. As applied to time. *E» l*r* Hf*i{*t< **r«fair»vr<j, he will 

die within seven days; Hippocrat. The event— death; the 
period within which it arrives or comes, seven days. 

It might seem to be a confirmation of this etymon, that 
the meaning of A.S. innan is, to enter ; Syththan he irmathy 
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postqoam ilk ingrcssa fuerit; Boet. 22. 1. Teut. inn-en 
also signifies te put in, to bring in, to gather/ to receive ; as 
it is still said in Scotland, to in 'the crop. In Isl. the se- 
condary sense of inna is to repay; to recompense the labours 
of another, q. to give him an' opportunity of gathering in 
what he has sown. But it is uncertain whether the Goth, 
verb may not have been formed from the preposition. The 
learned lhre, indeed, derives the preposition from the verb, 
(Gl. Snio.G. vo. Inne, p. 989 ;) Home Tooke, from Moes.G. 
and A.S. inna, which he says, ' means uterus, viscera, venter, 
interior pars corporis/ A.S. inna occurs in the sense of 
uterus; innoth more frequently, and as bearing the other 
senses mentioned. There is not, however, the slightest proof 
that Moes.G. inna was ever used in this sense ; but rather 
the contrary. For in Luk. 1. 1 1 ; 2. 21. where innothe in the 
A.S. version denotes the uterus, watnba is used by Ulphilas. 
Moes.G. inna merely signifies intus, within ; and is evidently 
a derivative from the preposition in. 

Without confining myself to the more original senses of the 
particle, or attempting to accommodate them to any particu- 
lar etymon ; I shall state the more common significations of 
b, and show the analogy between these, and those in which in 
occurs. 

It may be previously remarked, that Goth, in sometimes 
assumes the form of inuh; u or uh being frequently added, 
euphoniae causa, to verbs, adverbs, and prepositions. Inuh 
also occurs, with a pronoun subjoined, in an adverbial form. 

1. Moes.G. in is used in the same manner with b in re- 
gard to place. ' It giveth light to all that are in thamma 
razna, in the house ;' Matt. 5. 15. h rn *W*.— * That ye may 
glorify your Father which is, in himinam, in heaven/ ver. 16. 
If ro7s •vz**o7s. When in denotes place m A.S., on is subjoin- 
ed. * He cast down the pieces of silver, in on the tempel, 
in the temple/ Matt. 27. 5. In Alem. in has the same 
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sense. In huse Cotes, in domo Dei, Gl. Keren. In des 
rihhes huse, in cujus regni tabernaculo; Id. Prol. p. 17. I» 
Isl. and Su.G. i is the preposition signifying in. By the 
vulgar in Scotland this mode is very common, before a con- 
sonant. Thus i' tlie house, for in the house, i f the door, for 
in the door, &c. 

2. It is applied to time* # And Mary arose, in thaim da* 
gam, in those days ;' Luk. 1. 39. b r*k ifa** raw**;— 
i Many widows were in Israel, in daga Heleiins, in the days 
of Elias ;' Luk. 4. 25. b rxi< ifa** 'iu/ov.-— ' The sabbath, 
in-wisandin, was, or being, past;' Mar. 16. J. from in and 
wisan to be ; corresponding to ii<ty%np\t* ; i. e. being through, 
for the Gr. and Goth, words are analogous in their form- 
ation. A.S. in the tid, ineo tempore; Bed. Hist. 2. 3. 
Alem. in id. Thar er lag giborgan in Sunnandag in mor- 
gan ; ' Where he lay interred till Sunday morning ;' Otfrid. 
In sinen dagon, in his days ; Id. 1. 17. 

S. '!£* is sometimes used for tk, as b %\^r\ m<n+*, for %U 
xfiq*i, in maims cadere; Homer. Thus also tk is rendered 
by Moes.G. in. * And thou be cast in karkara, into 
prison ;' Matt. 5. 25. us f «a**«».— .' And not that thy whole 
body should be cast, in gaiannan, into hell ;' ver. 29. u$ 
ytuvx*. Sometimes for ifc as signifying ad; Luk. 5. 32. ' to 
call sinners, in idreiga, to repentance.; %U pw*i*w. 

4. The Gr. preposition is used in the sense of inter. *e» 
•Tf if, inter quos erat ; Homer. So also Moes.G. in. ' Bless- 
ed art thou in quinom, among women;' Luk. 1. 23. byvfouty. 
— i I send you forth as lambs, in midumai wulfe, among, 
wolves.' Luk. 10. 3. literally, in the midst of wolves; in 
perfect consonancy to the structure of the Gr. phraseology, 
h pi<r» *£***.—< I say— -to every man that is, iw izzvis, amoug 
you ;' Rom. 12. 3. it vpiu 
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5. *£vM explained as signifying apud, as in the phrase, h 
Ictvrm ihatj apud se esse i. 6. mentis eonipotetik dsse ; Scapul. 
Io this sense it is used Luk. 15. 1,7. Quimans in sis, * coming 
to himself.' In the Gr. however ttte proposition is «'*. 

•.. . , 

6. 'E^betriftr in the sense of per. Scapula refers to Heb. 1.1. 
1 Go&^b&tii spoken to us, b Wf, by (be Son/ Goth, in is 
used hr the sbme sense. ' To give knowledge of salvation— 
a* qflettifrttwtitirhte ize, by the remission of their sins ;' Luk. 
1. 77; et <ty£?ftf *p*£tt3f tvtSfi 



.i 



7- '£» denotes the efficient cause. € Jesus — was led, in 
ahnrin, by the Spirit into the wilderness;! Luk, 4* lv i» rf 

8 . The instrumental caust. ' I indeed baptise yo», in matin, 
with water; but he shall baptise you, M uhmiii^eih&mm, 
with the holy Ghost;' Mar. 1. 8. !* Si»rt, — b nnvfi*Ti *yl». 



• i 
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9. '£*, shwf Moes.G. «rc, bath denote th&M^'te^ittitewe. 
< For they tftink that they shall be he*r(i, irtfilAmwrdifa^oJ 
their much speaking ;' Mfett. 5. 7. I* *jr **AtiM><Hto 
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10. The impulsive cause is marked by Goth, in, where' &£ 
is used in the Gr. ' He knew that, in neithis,for envy they 
had cteHvefeti hhn; > Matt. 27; 18. »ii fri*'? abo Mar. 6. 
17. 26; 15. ia; Joh. 7. 13. J 

1 1 . In defittfes' Hie final cause, also put for 3U. « Hie sfcb* 
baft was made, in mans, for man, and not man, in sabbat* 
odagis, for the sabbath ;' if ar. 2. 27. 

12. It had been observed, that h with a substantive some- 
times fdnftyah adjective; as, ' Hilt word, b Ifatftu fa, was with 
power ;' Luk. 4. 32. m waldufnja was, Ulphil. ; from walddrt 

D 
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dominari; i. e. ' His word was powerful/ This phraseolo- 
gy corresponds to It ivrdpu u**t, formerly mentioned. 

The duplication of the letter n, in this particle/, forms an 
adverb signifying intro, intus, within. Atgangands inn, 
4 entering in ;' Matt. 9. 25. also Mar. 15. 43. and Luk. 1.18. 
In all these places it corresponds to the (Jr. verb compounded 
with the preposition,— i/<ri£#ap*<. Sometimes, however, the 
preposition has double n, bitf with a change of its meaning. 
' The soldiers led him away, inn awgardn, into the hall ;' 
Mar. 15. 16. Here eV<? is used in the Gr., signifying within. 

In composition, 1. h ' retains. the same power as in its sim- 
ple state.' This observation holds in regard to Goth, in; as, 
ingangan, to go in, to enter ; insaiquhan, intueri, from in, 
and saiQuharif to see; pitaffdjan comburere, from in and 
tandjan to bjirp, &c Jt is {hp same itj Alem. ; 

• 2. '£}>, in composition, is used intensively, as in IpfypZo-tctt, 
gravlter interminari, . t^4 •*, expavefactus, perterritus. In 
has this effect in Alegp. Inedile kind, praenobilis puer, 
Otfrid; from the same origin with A,S. aedel nobilis. In-* 
fiulm persentire, thoroughly to feel; Id. V. Schilter,p. 481, 
482, •. 

3* Like I^at. in, it changes the sense of the word to which 
it is prefixed ; as inwita, inscius; from in and witan scire. 
V. Lye. Sotberg thinks that it ought to be read unwitans; 
Ulph. Jllust. p. 27. But besides this, we have in-windam, 
iiijusti, Matt. 5. 4$, and in-wnditha, injustitia, J oh. 7. 18; 
A.S. incuths ignotus, froip in and cuths notus. Alem. t*7f 
had the same power; as in ein-gilih, and ein-lihhan, dissimi- 
lem, Gl. Keron.; in modern Germ, ungleich; inbintan sol- 
vere, to unpind; mblanten displipere, from in and blanden 
to please. 
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- It assumes the form of inna, when the word to which it is 
prefixed* denotes a state of rest or residence within : as, inna- 
kunths domesticus, Matt. 10, £5. Or. «/x<**W;*from innaznd 
cunths notusf, q. one known within. Innathro also signifies 
inwardly, Matt. 7. 15. corresponding to tta-ttht; and from 
within, Mar. 7 . 2 1 . the translation of '(<r»fov. 

Alem. inna, inana, and innana, signify intro, within, Kero ; 
innan intra, Otfrid. Innan theru brusti, intra pectus ; Id. 
lib. ii. c. 21. 12. Inathen viscera, innethron visceribus; 
like A.S. innothe, Eng. inwards. Innana signifies infra, un- 
derneath ; Germ* innen retains its simple meaning; Wachter, 
in vo., ingeniously remarks that this is maxime intus, procul a 
superficie. 

Alem. in resembles Gr. h, which joined with a noun in he 
dative, has die character of an adverb, (as lv rvvXi, seri6). 
Thuq in uuaron, revera, literally, in truth; in uuara, id. 

In Germ, it has assumed the form of ein ; As eingang for 
inganc, entrance ; emfart for invart , a door, that by which 
one fares in, or enters. This preposition retains its ancient 
form in Bejg. in, in, within. It is the same in composition ; 
inblaazen, to blow in, to inspire; inbrecken, to break in ; in~ 
gaan, to enter, whence ingang entrance, &c. % 

In has had the same force in Jsl., as appears from its deri- 
vatives and compounds. Inn intro; innan intra, intrmsecus; 
innan ad, ad intus; inra, intus, inre interior, iristr intimus; 
inne domus, innbve incola; innaii lands, intra regionem. 
Inna, sermonem ingredi vel ordiri, Sw; begyrma, Verel. Ind.j 
mquio, G. Aiidr. Wachter views A.S. gynn-an, Germ, ginn- 
en, as formed by contraction from the more simple word still 
found inlsl., q. ge-innan. This seems doubtful, however; as 
r (g), and not the mutable letter G, sounded J, is the initial 
letter in ginnan, with the preposition prefixed, du-ginnan, 
as used by Ulphilas. Junius derives it from gan or gen 
ire ; especially as, in Theotisc, anageng is used for anagin 
initium. ' 

d S 
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As Isl. inn*& signifies Winter oil a discourse, and is giten 
as synonymous with inquiot H may be remarked, .by the tray, 
that the analogy between the Lat. word, and die term* used in 
different dialects of the Goth, in the sfcrae sense, is very sin- 
gular. Inquio, which is a defective verb, has apparently 
characters of high antiquity, retaining the marks of trans- 
mission from another language. Inquit, which is very fre- 
quently used by Roman writers, bears great resemblance to 
Moes.Gf quith~eith (from qnith-dn dicere), to A.S. cwyth, 
(V« Matt. 7. 81.) also cwuethj from cwytk-an } cwe&hrdn. We 
may als0 refer to Moes.G* quath dixit, Alemi qttis dick, 
quit dioit, qui die, quad ih dial, qfntidit elicit, quad dixit, 
(Old E. quoth) from queth-en, qhuedran. This gives the 
strongest grouri^s of p*eriuoiptk>n ' thlt the Lat< verb, if not 
originally in the form of ^taPj.gtff^^&jistedkfclly (lie Same 
with the Goth. ; especially arf the latter, sometime* appears 
with the preposition prefixed, arf e^qmih^n^ inqm4*k 9 res- 
pondere, to speak again ; whence inqitad redamebet, Qtfrid; 
inchit, refertUr, corresponded Notker.. 

It? occurs in IsL in vttrtous compound words; ^sinsigla 
obsignare ; inbyrdit intra, navem ; innama to confine, i. e. 
to take in, cattle trespassing in the corn fields,. &e* 

In Su.G. the particle '}$ tised adverbially, says Ihre, or in 
composition. Inne> intus, inhtm intra, inmrlig > intemus; 
ga in intrarei infaU'iuvHio; inhonut reditu* ; inlaenda, ad- 
venire; inleda, induoerej&c. 

The composition of I'w** seeiris uncertain ; and, from the 
the use of the aspirate,, it thay /seem doubtfuLif it has any affi- 
nity to It* But it may deserve .notice, that, as far as we can 
judge from the most ancient sjttiimens of the Gothv, it had 
been viewed as a derivative frond the preposition. For Ul» 
philas translates <Wt» by imth* Ab, Inuh this, ' For this 
cause, shall a man leaVe father stad mother ;' Mar. 10. 7. 
fWiy tvW This is equivalent tot inlltim, Luk. 4. 18. 'be- 
cause he hath anointed me ;' •£ injur. 
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CHAPTER V* 

Of '£*-< and K«r<&. 

■ 

It seems undoubtedly the same preposition that occurs in 
most of the Goth, languages, although without the initial 
vowel, and interchanging b and p as the consonant. Moes.G. 
bi, A.S. bi, big, be, Alem. bi, pi, Su.G. bi, be, Germ, bey, 
Belg. by. Ihre supposes that Su.G. bi at length assumed 
the form of m, and then of wid. 

The verb few, signifying to work, to handle, to follow, has 
been given as the probable root Hence \*l has been viewed 
as properly meaning object pressed, adhered to, or object 
touched closely. As bi is the most ancient and most general 
form of the Goth, particle, we may perhaps indulge the con- 
jecture, that the Pelasgi, before they took possession of 
Greece, pronounced the consonant in common with the 
neighbouring tribes as £, or that the preposition had some such 
form as & or ebi. If the leading idea conveyed by the term^ 
be that of pressing, might we not trace it to £/« vis, robur ; or 
rather to the second aorist of the verb iU», vim affero, wrgeo, 
&'*•>, whence f& might be cut off? 

On the supposition, that bi of the northern nations had a 
Goth, root, it certainly would be vain to look for it, where 
Home Tooke seems assured he has found it, in byth the third 
person singular of the imperative of A.S. beon, to be j Div. 
Purl. I. 402. For, besides the difficulty of applying this 
part of the substantive verb in the various senses of be or by ; 
byth is itself a variation from the common form of the verb 
in this mood, which is si; and rarely occurs, not being found 
in Lye's Dictionary, but merely in the Grammar prefixed. It 
also appears unreasonable to view bi as an abbreviation from 

»3 
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byth, as the A.S. preposition sometimes assumes die 
form of big, which it could not borrow from this term. 
Now, this form of the preposition would indicate affinity 
to some verb of which big constituted the radical part ; as 
big-an, to inhabit, to occupy, to possess, by-an id.; whence 
by, bye, a habitation, or place occupied, Isl. by, praedium, 
pagus. If we should suppose this verb to be the root, its 
general sense would correspond to the Goth, prepositions, 
perhaps as closely as that of pressing, adhering, or folUm- 
ing does to the significations of UL Nor caa it be denied 
that it conveys an idea nearly allied to that attached to the 
Gr. preposition. 

'£xi is applied to place; to time; and to numbers. But, 
as it has been observed concerning this term, that it assumes 
a greater variety of meanings thau any other preposition, 
and is substituted for many others, as for **r«i, **%&, pfr«, 
• &c. ; it may be remarked, that Goth, bi, be, or pi, is used 
not only for **i, but with a similar latitude. 

1. It denotes motion, or rest upon. l Whosoever shall 
smite thee, bi taihswon ttieina kinnu, on thy one cheek ;' 
Matt. 5. 39. ori rvy &£**'* <r* «-i«y«i>«. The act, striking;— 
object possessed, or occupied, in striking,— -the chgek.—* 
' Thou walkest not, bi friathwai, according to charity/ or 
' k>ve;' Rom. 14. 15. .The motion— walking ; the line to 
be occupied in walking, that which we ought to possess,— 
love. • The particle in Gr. is »«r£. 

It is applied to time. § I will destroy this temple,— and 
bi thrins dagans, in three days I will build another; 9 Mar. 
14. 58. used for it* in Gr— Bi quheila mundon, * about 
the ninth hour ;' Matt. 27. 46. corresponding to m^l It 
is often used adverbially in relation to time. Bi the, ' When 
he had ended all his sayings;' Luk. 7* 1* for Ixti, postquam. 
A.S. be and bi denote time. Be Cnutes daege cirtges ; Ca- 
nuti die, i. e. Canuto regnante; Lye. Bi thaem faeder 
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lifiendum; Vivente patre; Bed. SU 5. Alem. bi has thfe 
same application. Bijaron quimit er iu heim; Post anno® 
visitabit vobis ; Otfr. 1. 27; 56. It is also used as signi- 
fying, per, pro, propter, de, ex, ad. V. Scfailter. As an 
adverb it has the sense of fere, nearly, almost. 

It may perhaps be viewed as a proof that bi is used to 
denote numbers, that it occur* in Joh. 10. 3. ia this form ; 
* He calleth his sheep, bi namin, by name ;' A.S. be m- 
man; Gr. **t <****; one name < following, or occupying 
die place of another. A.S. be is obviously used in this 
sense. Be endebyrdnysse gereht ; Per ordinem narravit ; 
Gr. Dial. 2. 35* ap; Lye. He sette word be worde ; Ex- 
pressit verbum de verbo ; Boet. Proosm. i. e. one word 
after another. 

%. Close upon. 'And when he was come near, he be- 
held the city, and goigrot* bi tho, wept over it; 9 Luk. 19. 
41. Gr< M. The act— weeping ; the object which closely 
occupied tears-Mhe city. Ofer is the preposition used iu 
the A.S. version. 'Rwi occurs in a similar sense in Luk* 
23. 29* where the A.S. version has ofer. But that of Ul- 
philas is defective here. It is also used in the sense of Jbr, 
as the translation of Gr* vwi$, signifying, in behalf of. J ah 
bidjaith bi thans usthriutandans izwis ; ' And pray for them 
who despitefully use you ;' Matt. 5. 44. Here persecutors 
are represented as the object which prayer respects, on 
which the mind presses in the performance of the duty. 

He wrote, bi mik, of me, Joh. 5. 46. nig* is used in Gr., 
be me in the A.S. version. The action,— writing ; the sub- 
ect possessed, or that which occupied the mind of the wri- 
ter,— the person designed by the pronoun me. The same 
idea of closeness seems conveyed by an expression which 

« 

* The preterite of greit-an, where we have the most ancient proof of the 
use of the Scot. Terb to gttet, to weep aloud, to cry $ pret. grot. 

J>4 
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immediately denotes the medium of surfewce to <aan, 
viewed not merely as an animal, but 91 ^ intellectual 
being. ' Man livetb not, to htaib * ninam, W Mp* **- 
ff , by bread alone, but hi all waurie Goth, iw< wri fr«r$ 
e& by every word of God ; Luk. 4. 4. In A.6. bi hlaff 
amjm, ao of aekum Godes worde. The thing aswfed,— 
Man lives ; that occupied for life, not bread alone* 

A.S. it and £* signify juxta, prope, close upon, hard by. 
Bi occiiis in this sense, Matt. 4. 18. in the Rushwortb 
MS. of the A.S. version, when it is said that Jesus walked 
by the sea of Galilee. V. Lye in vo.— Alem. bi habon de- 
tinere, retioere, q. to hold or occupy closely ; pi-fopifr, de- 
tentio ; pi-hapari, contineus. Su.G. be-halla retineie ; fo- 
wista adesse, to be present, i. e. close by, occupying the 
nearest place. Teut. fly-twgAenadjungere, addere; by-worp- 
€n adjicere. 



3. Motion directed span or agmimt. 'If tbou-t-remero- 
berest that thy brother hath ought, bi Auk, against thee ;' 
Matt. 5. A3. ««*«, A.S. ageu. 

*Birt, it is well known, is used adverbially; as in the 
phrase far 4***** vere, truly. Moes.G. biswffai, com- 
pounded of 61 aud smga Veritas, has the sapse signification. It 
occurs for «U*li*, Matt. 26. 73. &c. Bi thamma, secun- 
dum haec, thus; bi tkateiy qu6d, because, &c. A.S. U is 
used m the same manner. Be fultem, pfeoe, pesitip. Be 
«t7/m, utao, Alem. pi mmrit, revera ; pt-nmrw/Hi, merito. 



In composition, it most frequently bears the sense of ct>- 
\ cum. As it has been uheuiud of hri, that in its compoirt 

find bi uaad m a nmitar amuner. Bi^MfiL. * he anointed 
mine eyes;* Joh. 9. IK inj^wt.— A.S, b+Jibbm, saoftentari, 



4 to lira by or upon;' Sowtfr. >Np<tfem W& hi ma<& ki- 
lihb&h ; Jumeatontm l*cte tff plurimiMW swetentaitfur. la 
the following passages it signifies motion dimted' upon. 
1 And unto you that hear, bhaukada, shall more be given,' 
or, be added, or «ta£ ; M*r. 4. %4>. i. e. blessings shall be 
heaped on you m snccessiop.r^ And when ifee good arose, 
the stream bi-tfagw, be&t violently «tppn that bpiise ;' Luk* 
6. 48. from 6*' and stigtmrh ire; vadere^Ei-wa/i, < she 
h*th wiped my feet with the hairs of her head ;' Luk. 7- 44. 

Perhaps ws my view the frequeat use of it, in the sense 
pf circum, as a proof that it generally includes the kta* of 
closeness or approximation. Fpr eircum properly respects 
that which is. so pressed upon as to be completely suiTQund- 
ed, every portion of the adjacent space being occupied or 
possessed. Thus in Job- 10, @4, ' Then bi-mnnuq ina Ju- 
daieis, the Jews came round about/ or, ' surrounded him ( 
Gr. i»vK*w**> they abut him up on every aide- 

Alem. bi has the same meaning in composition, a?, &a- 
stuntun, eiccumdederimt ; bwhwnen, amplecti; btfangen, 
id. ; pi-haI4da, aniplexijm* i. e. having the arms cifwe upon 
or row/id the neek; whenoe. to kpk, S«ot t A/zo^e, to em- 
brace. $!*»G. be-fqmgd oJ>ses#us, from be *v\dfawga con*- 
preheadere, (Teut* by-vanghw) ke*stalla, circumsidere, ot** 
sidere. 

Before leaving this preposition, it may be remarked that 
the Goth, verb; viewed as probably its root, has evidently 
been of general use among the northern nations, has ad~ 
npitted of a great variety of applications, and baa-had a, nur 
merous progeny. It has, indeed, assumed different forms; 
But they are ouly variations of one common term; as A.S. 
ty-an, big-m, bycg-an, beg?an t Moes.G. bau-an, Su.G. bo t 
hha, bum, Isl. 4y-a, bigg-a, AJem. big?en, bu-en. Germ. 
bau~en, Belg. bow-en; signifying to prepare, which some 
view as the primary meaning ; to build \ to inhabit, occupy, 
or possess;, to exercise; to practise; to perambulate; to 
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place; to manon; to till ; to obwrve ; to sem ; to wc-iship ; 
to clothe ; to repair. That A.S. beg-an, to bend, is radi- 
cally the same with big~an to build, to inhabit, &c. appears 
from this, that beg-an is used m the latter senses by A.S. 
writers, as well as in the former ; and SoniMr, in part of the 
explanation which be gives of the term, seems to mark die 
transition from the literal sense to what may be viewed as 
the figurative ;— ' to take in hand, earnestly to bend, to be 
diligent about.' As the verb in Su.G. signifies preparare, 
instruere, I am much disposed to think that, in A.S. and 
some of the cognate dialects, it also signified to make pro- 
vision for the sustenance of the body. Hie vestiges of this 
sense seem to remain in A.S. btg-leofan cibare, pascere, to 
nourish, to feed ; in big-wute and big-kofa convictus, 
eibus, * food, victuals, meat, provision, by which life is smj- 
taiiiedf Somner. To these correspond Alem. bi-Hfen put* 
mentum ; Teut. by-Uven convivere, ■ by-levinghe UBusfruc- 
tus, vulgo vitalia ; Kilian. They are evidently formed from 
hi, by, big, as a part of die verb signifying to prepare ; and 
kofa life, as being that by which life is supported.* Al- 
though the Moes.G-. and A.S. terms, from which the Eng. 
word loaf has derived its name, have a different orthogra- 
phy from those which denote life ; yet, if we judge by ana- 
logy, we may suppose that the latter is the origin of the 

• Jiuiim and Ihre have both re marked the resemblance between Moes.G. 
feru-tm, Su-G. eu-a, (Che latter signifying not only to build, but to repair,) 
and Gr. (3i*, obrauo, obtaro, aanppU.-'d tome MoppiDgof dunls. Perhaps 
then ii H much reason for supposing (tome affinity between the Goth, verb, 
u apparently signifying the provision made for the support of life, and Bit 
life, fui-H, vivo; especially as J5i« is also eiplained vietua, annona- item, bona, 
facilitates ; et genenliUr, res ad ritain neoeatariae; ScapuL Somner render* 
big-leofa, cibus, annona. The hi. verb in the pret, bus 6100. Hun. Ion. 
Cram. III. p. 100. Bias notonly signifies vita, but arcus, ■ bow,* u explained 
by some writers, who derive it from film, vis, robur, because of the exertion, 
necessary in bending it. But it would certainly indicate moreaffinity to A, S. 
big-an flectere, incurvaie, whence, in one of its forms, the Eng. term bow. 
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former, bread bdipg the staff of life ; especially as .otKer 
terms were applied to food which have been formed ac- 
cording to this ides. • > 
# I hesitate if AJ5. big-an, as signifying to bay, is not. to be 
viewed as originally the same word. We have examples of far 
greater obliquity, than that the idea of possession or occupa* 
Hon should be extended to purchase, this being frequently 
the means of it, as one buys in order to possession. C.B. 
piau and biau both denote possession ; hence mi biau, meura 
est; Boxhorn. 

This verb has many derivatives, some of which seem to 
confirm the. idea of its being the root of the particle* What 
is the idea suggested by A.S. big-standan, stare cum ali- 
quo, to support one ; but that one keeps so close to another, 
that both, as it were, occupy the same place ? Eg bi in Isl. 
is the first person sing, of the indicative ; paro, praeparo ; 
habito. The verb assumes a different form. in the infinitive, 
which is bua. This more nearly resembles Moes.G. barman; 
but as it occurs only in the infinitive, we cannot detertnine 
the form of the rest of the verb. From the Isl. verb we 
have not only by, a habitation, but byarnot, conventus civi- 
um, the meeting of those who occupy in company; bya- 
mark, totius pagi possessio et fundus intra limites ; bygd, 
rus ; by-lag, lex civilis, the same with A.S. bielage, whence 
Eng. by-law, that is, a village-law, the law made by those 
who occupied one place. To the same origin might be tra- 
ced A.S. bi-cwide and big-cwide, big-spell, bi-word, and by- 
wyrd, all signifying a proverb, ' an old or common saying/ 
(Somner), a by-word, i» e. a village or town-word, one com* 
monly used by those who lived close upon each other. 
Wachter conjectures, with great probability, that the bee, 
Su.G* by, has received its designation from the verb as sig- 
nifying to build, because of the singular construction of its 
/cells. It is unquestionable, that the name given to these 
cells, Isl. byk-ar, Teut. buyck, Scot, bike, is from Isl. bygd 
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* habitation, or A.S. bicg-an to build. The Eng. word 6sg, 
large, has still been viewed as of uncertain etymology. V. 
Johnson, Junius, 8tc. Might we not deduce it from the 
verb as signifying, aedificofcre i We still say in Scotland, of 
one who is large and well-proportioned, that he is « weel> 
biggit man, i. e. well-built. 

Finding no Goth, term, with k or c as its initial letter, 
which seemed to correspond to this preposition ; 1 had re- 
solved to pass it, as admitting of no proof of analogy. It 
being suggested by a friend, intimately conversant with the 
Gr. language, that some coincidence might be found under 
the letter g; the change from « to y at first caused hesitation 
aa to the propriety of the suggestion. In consequence of in- 
vestigation, however, it appeared that there was no sufficient 
cause of demur on this head. For * is often changed into g 
in the formation of a Lat* wordTrom a Gr. one; as gubemo x . 
{iQm*vit$*dv, -cygnui from xUfo?, dogma from hxiv, grabatus 
from *g4M*f»f. In the formation of the tenses of Gr. verbs, 
how often does the radical * assume the form y ? 

A similar interchange of these letters occurs in the Goth. 
dialects. In many instances ka is used in Alem. for ga in 
Moes.G., and where ge occurs in modern Germ. ; as kadeni, 
extendi, Germ, gedebnt; Kot for Got, Deus. Even in 
Alem*, g and k are often interchanged. \Kaba and gala 
bo(h signify donum, a gift ; kagan and gagetn, ob, against. 
As Alem. gawls synonymous with Germ* gehen, to go, it is 
also written kan; Kant, eunt, Kero> c. 65. According to 
this orthography, the third pers. sing, would be kat. 
- It would seem, that the primary idea expressed by *«r*> 
is that of one object holding a certain course or direction in 
relation to another, either as parallel to it, or as in a state of 
approximation. For it properly has an active signification. 
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The course, whicjb the one holds in relation to the Other, de- 
pends on the previous situation of both. According to cir- 
cumstances, the, direction may be parallel, perpendicular, pjr 
transverse. Whe? the course of the one is parallel to thajt of 
the other, it may properly be expressed, by along. Thus* tot 
jsail I G/owgtheLCoast, to keep a course parallel to it, q. to tracG 
its length*, . This, includes the secondary sense of according 
to, . even as applied to acts of the mind. When it bears this 
meanings thdre,<is only a slight deflection from the primary 
sense. 'For it thus respects the rule in view 5 qtarkkfcg: pro- 
gress in a certain prescribed or designed direction. In the 
«ense. of during* it merely signifies along a particular pferiod. 
When the direction, is perpendicular, or inclined in lanydish 
gree, the object is said to go or £&;dawn. Thift-co*\toytf 
the idea of one object coming upon another. If the course 
be : trapsfretse, tbfc ope fe said to go through t^e other* This 
may iiiclude.the'£eo«»da.ry states «tf at> and even of against.- 
When one object (divides apotber,'tfee* point of sedtion fad**. 
toted by AetoeeJofabe preposition at. Even in the sense of 
af^ahisb, . the pnbfary meaning is' not entirely lost. For diem 
is merely a change df the course. One object, instead of 
holding aiong zrith another, is viewed as taking an opposite 
direction. 

If, then, we look for »«r« in a more simple form, in any 
kindred tongue, it is natural 1» suppose that it must occur in 
some term conveying th£ general idea of direction dr-ceorse; 
and that, when language became more polished, this, al- 
though originally used only as a noun, would assume the 
form of a preposition. There is one word, signifying a way, 

t 3 * - fc »* ■- ******** "-■~*Ce» > ^«^^~ 

which has beeh generally diffused through die northern dia- 
lects, that might perhaps admit of such an application. In 
MoesX*. it is gatak)) in A.S. got, gate, in Belg. gatte, in 
pan. gade. But it appears to retain its primitive form In 
Su.G. and Isl. gata; for in these languages it retafms itt 
most simple meaning, via, iter* Moes.G. gatwo 9 platea. •, 
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seems only a secondary sense : as denoting a particular Kind 

of way, one that is paved or raised* A.S. gat, if not from a 

different root, has a sense still more remote, denoting a gate, 

the way into or out of a house. Some, however, derive -the 

term, as thus used, from W. gat-a perforate, whence gat 

foramen. 

Ihre not only views via as the primary sense, but deduces 

the word ■ from ga, to go, like iter from eo. Perhaps • the 

Goth, term gata, in most instances, may be found pretty 

nearly to express the sense of ««r«. 

» • 

1. K*r0, along. Ef« x*r jfffdf, 'he goes afojag^the moun- 
tain/ ' He goes ;— direction of his going, — gata, the way 
that he takes,— the mountain*' 

- £• According to. € We know 'that the judgment of God is 
%+*' **nhw, according to truth ;' Rom. £. fi, u e. God 
jadges, still observing; truth or equity as thfe direction of his' 
decisions; he ever judges in the way of truth.— rl x*r* 
Mdp*t hmyyaUf, ' the Gospel according to Mark;' i. e. * the 
gospel-history in that form or way, in which it was recorded 
by Mark, as distinguished from that which Matthew and 
the other evangelists followed/ 

' ' • « 

. 3. Down. *&yw** **r£ r* *c^»*; ' he rushed down* the 
steep ;'— -rushing-— the act ; the gata, course, or way— +tha 
sleep* 

a • • • 

♦ • » . 

4. Upon. K«r« y*t m'irrut, in terrain cadere, Alex. Aphr.^ 
the earth being the object of the direction of the fall. 

. 5. Under. - K*r* yfc kxmpx*, sub terram mitto ; Aris- 
topb. i. e. ' I send ;— the direction, downwards to the ground, 
till the object be covered by it/ 
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6. Through. 4 Then bad the churches rest, nmf hm rV 
*i*}*/xs f throughout all Judea ;' Acts 9* 31. i. e. the whole 
gait of Judea, the whole extent of the way through it* 

7. During. k«tiI ?v*t« ww\*tnfuu ; Anacr. 1 1 wander 
during the night ;' i. e. i My wandering continues through 
the course of night; my way> and that of night have the same 
extent.' There is here a transitioa from space to time; 

8. At. Evfaix wptUfwi xtcru rl A *npun j Euclid. c Tbe 
line is cut at the point D.' i The act-— cutting or dividing ; 
the gata, direction, or course which the dividing object takes, 
-—the point D ;' i. e. it makes its way through this point 

9. Against, 'o ^ frptr spy, %*r l^af fo. ' He that is 
not with me, is against me ;' Matt. 12. 50. ' He that goes 
not in the same way with me, opposes me in mine. He meets 
me as directly, in his course, as if he jueant to make his way 
through me.' The Scot, phrases, ' to be,— -to come,— -to 
stand, — in one's gait, 9 convey a similar idea. ' He's ay in 
my gait ; he still thwarts or impedes me. 

It may be subjoined, that ««r* occurs in various combi- 
nations, which might indicate affinity to gata. Katfuvrh, suo 
arbitrio; as we use to say, Ms gait, or his own way. K*tf h, 
singly; analogous to this is Scot. agatis, in one way. K*r£ 
Wrr*, omnimodis, every way : Scot, algait, algatis. Oar 
ancient writers likewise use thus gatis, as signifying > in this 
way ; how gatis, in what way ? sa gatis, so, or in that way, &c. 

One difficulty, however, presents itself. K«r*, the deri- 
vative of xxtx seems uniformly to suggest the idea of infe- 
rior position or descent, signifying infra and deorsUm; and 
of course to intimate that the primary signification of the 
preposition had been analogous. Although I give the term 
gata, merely because 1 see no other that has any resemblance, 
without being convinced that its claims are unexceptionable 
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it may be observed, that perhaps greater stress bat been laid 
on the frequent use of ««r4 as signifying down than k de- 
serves. Ur Moor views it as only a secondary sense ; and 
supposes that, because descent being the natural direction of 
bodies when left to themselves, the word which simply de- 
noted direction was applied to express this natural tendency. 
The thought, however, is rather ingenious than solid. This 
common use of the particle may have originated from aome 
accidental circumstance, hidden in the obscurity of remote 
ages. The idea is sometimes inverted, *«r* being used in the 
sense of vrt$- Thus Aristophanes usee the phtfase, K«*« 
XM{*> »i*t> aqua super manus. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Of Mrril, pit*. 

, This preposition ' is* commonly used in three different 
meanings; with the genitive denoting with,, with the dative 
emoqg, with the accusative after! It has been deduced 
from the obsolete verb t**, J go. The " primary significa- 
tion of |**tV it has been said, " most probably was a wmj- 
post, a way-director; a sense yearly the same with what it 
still remains in Latin, meta, a goal* From this sense of way- 
post, or way-director, pint would soon be transferred to ex- 
. press o conductor of the z&ay, or a guide, of whatever kind 
this might be. Our own word guide seen* to have been 
formed by a similar analogy. It is guida in Italian, and 
guia in Spanish ; which last clearly demonstrates the origin 
of the whole to have been the Latin word vie, a way/ 
Thus, PAT*, " with the genitive denotes, a conductor ?r 
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guide who accompanies *s, or whotn we accompany; heitte 
it is usually translated with, ■ ; Witli the accusative it denotes 
a guide or conductor, wbo goes before jjs* or tohom #e 
foHow.5 hence it is usually rendered after*.: With the da* 
tive it denotes a plurality of conductors/ and that we are ben' 
tween;or amidst them 5 hdnce it commonly staAds: for a* 
mug" It his also been pbserved "abat> between a guide 
or conductor whom we accompany, and a mere companion- 
in the way, the difference is very often hardly perceptible :" 
and that "sit was very natural, therefore, in their mode of, 
applying psr*, . to slide from the one to the other $." '■ *■ 

This deduction is entitled fo the praise ofc great ingenuity ; : 
and it must be acknowledged,, that as soon as we come up 
with the guide, our way is ^abundantly easy. But we meet 
with several obstacles before we can get on so far. Deri- 
vations from obsolete verbs are always doubtful; and this* 
seems peculiarly so, not beiqg supported by that of Lat. 
meta, which is viewed as a; synonym*. Tberef seems to be : 
no good reason. for deducing it from/ti*. Jt is either the 
imperative of the verb retained by the Romans, meto, me- 
iare, to measure ; or a word originally of Goth, origin. As 
denoting a gohl, pr. boundary f it evidently regards something 
viarked out or measured, or marked out by measurement. 
In tjiis sense, it is a term of universal use in the Goth, lan- 
guages. It seems merely A.S, and old Teut. tnete^mdyi*, ^ 
mensura, with a Lat termination, in A.S. also maetht ; 
Moes.G. mitads, mitaths, Alem. met, IsL maete 9 met, 
Su,G« maet; from A.S. met-an, maeth-ian, Moes.G. mit- 
<*ft> Teut. maefaen, met^en, Su;Gk maet-a, Isl. met-a 9 Alem. 
wezz-en, all signifying to measure. That Lat. met-iri, and ' 
Or. pdj^uf, have had a common origin, cannot reasonably 
be doubted. From the insertion of $ in the Gr. verb, how- 
ever, it appears less in a simple form than any of the rest, 

•. Disquisitions, p. 344. 545. 

E 
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All these tettn* indicate affinity Id Heb. TtDj Marital; mea- 
suruvit, whence ID, mad, and HID, m*d*h, mensura. 

That the term, first signifying a measure, has been wed 
only »a secondary sense for a goal or boundary, appears 
highly probtible, not merely from fhe tioutekkai of ideas, 
but from the usfe«of Alem. mez in the sense of tiuis, termi- 
nus, as well as in tliat of mensufa. A.S. mftha k also ren- 
dered meta, limtis, finis ; Lye. fol. jwd-n is **pi*»«ed coV 
limare, to ah* M, or to hit, tfoe mark. Xfcift. wi&asi signi- 
fies both a measure and bounds. Our Scot, nomnmffi re* 
tains the same sense, denoting a mark, ulsb a feotindary; 
and tbe verb to meith, to define by -certain marks. 

It may ateo be doubted, whether ffcfare the use of ftrrt, 
as a preposition, the Greeks -bad any way-posts ejected for 
the direction of travellers -; although it should be snpposed 
that, in some succeeding age, their language was eo limited, 
that they wens reduced to the necessity «tf borrowing, from 
a way-post, the name for a guide. 

This preposition, very slightly varied in i fctfm, and re- 
taining the characters of identity in its principal Agdhfaanotiss 
appears in almost all die Gothic disJecto. Moes;G. A.B. 
mith, mid, Alem. tnit, Isl. Su.G. Dan. med> Belg. met, 
med, mede. It is totally inconceivable, that so many bar- 
barous nations should borrow audi a necessary part of 
speech from the Greeks. The only probability is, that the 
Greeks themselves had it from the same fountain with the 
Goths. 

Whatever may be viewed as the *>rigm of die X3r. prep., 
that of the Gdths has probably been formed from r tbe verb 
signifying to meet, or from some one of its derivatives. 
A.S. met-an, Moes.G. ynoUjan, Belg. moet*en y occurrere; 
Su.G. tnvet-ti, myt-a, id., also concurrere. Ihre derives 
the verb from another preposition, mot, contra;; but die 
idea ought certainly to be reversed. The A.S. verb must 
also have been written rmt*an. For mittinc and witting 
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signify dccurstis, congressus. But this may fee supposed 
to tiavfe Veen its more ancient form. 

If we view ihe preposition as immediately formed From 
the verb, the use of it in this sense may fee admitted even 
as applied to the Gr. Thus, in the sense of with -^Xxhiu 
tffl**TT* ftvnt *rroi«;, Homer. ' Their manes were -shaken 
with die wind/ or meeting the wind. Mif ip*$ **tt**tr$*i 
rot ty*w, ' to engage in the contest with us/ ofr, * on our 
side/ to engage in -the contest -,--*meeting us, as friends, 
'o injury rlixi^ fitr *vr*v, . Luk. 10. 37. ' he that slewed 
mercy on him/ The act, shewing mercy ;— the objects- 
Aim met. In the same manner may we resolve the A.S. 
phrase, mith heora cyi\ingum,' cum eorum regibiis, Boet. 1. 
' their kings being met. 9 

In the sense of among- Mix* Tf*ro7<ri mtuto; Isomer. 
1 He was busy among the foremost / i. e. meeting the fore- 
most; ' the foremost being met;' or, / he and the foremost 
concurring. 9 For the Goth, verb does pot merely signify 
the act of meeting another who is going in a different direc- 
tion ; but their convention or assembling ; as in Eng. we 
still speak of meeting together. Thus we spy, * Whom did 
you meet 9 in such a place ? although it is not meant that 
they immediately parted, or passe*) each other. When I 
speak of meeting with more persons than one, it is equivalent 
to saying, that I was among these persons. 

There seems, indeed, to be every reason to suppose that 
Moes.G. mid-ja, A.S. mid or rriidd, Alem. mitte, lsl. Su.G. 
mid, (whence our midst, middle, tyc.) as well as Lat. med-ius, 
by which they are explained, are merely from the Goth, pre- 
position used in another form, as signifying inter or among* 
This is the idea of Wachter ; who, in support of it, observes 
that the preposition, wjien it assumes a substantive form, de- 
notes that which is placed, whether equally or unequally, be- 
tween two extremes. Vo. Mitte. This etymon is much con- 
firmed by the affinity which may be remarked between diffe- 

e2 
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rent terms, one of which gives the idea of inter > and another 
that of something in the middle. Thus the A.S. verb mid- 
lifian signifies intercedere ; while its derivative midrtffigend 
has the sense of mediator. Isl. medal signifies both inter and 
medium. V. Verel. and G. Andr. Hence medaigqngar and 
and Su.G. vpedlare, a mediator, one who acts between persons 
at variance. . It is also to be observed, that the IsL prepo- 
sition media not only rendered una, together witlp,>but contra 
against as synonymous with mot mentioned above r Q% Andr. 

Moes.G. misso may perhaps, in like manner, be viewed as 
allied to Gr. #g<™$, medius. As h pir* signifies inter, misso 
added to plural pronouns has a similar signification. It has 
generally the preposition du to, or mith with, prefixed ; as in 
Mar. Q. 34. ' They disputed, du sis mkso, among them- 
selves.' But it also occurs by itself. Galeikai sind barnam 
—zvopjandam seina misso; i They are like unto children- 
calling to one another;* Luk. ?. 32. loquentibus ad invicem ; 
Jun.Gl. It has been justly observed, indeed, that misso has 
the force of Lat. met in ipsemet, temet, &c. as in the phrase, 
Luk. 10. 29. ' Thou shalt love thy neighbour, sice thus 
missan, as thyself. 9 But the learned Ihre ascribes to it the 
power of a preposition, signifying inter, when used, without 
declension, in the form of misso. Ulph. lllustr, p. 177. I 
strongly suspect that Lat. met is itself a relique of the gene- 
ral preposition ^it* or met, which originally had been affixed 
to plural propouns only, in the sense of inter, as denoting as- 
sociation or co-operation ; and that after the original meaning 
was lost, when it came to be viewed by orators or grammar- 
ians, according to its modern explanation, as a mere orna- 
ment, it was improperly adjoined to pronouns in the singular, 
as to ego and te, where it lost the signification it bore in 
conjunction with se. Whatever may be thought of this con- 
jecture, it can scarcely be doubted that se-met is perfectly 
analogous' to 5/5 misso, ' among themselves.' It may be 
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added, that, as Moes.G. and A.S. mid corresponds to Lat. 
med in mediator, as has been already shewn, it affords a 
strong presumption that misso is analogous to Gr. ^*r- in 

pt*~/rns id/ 

If a noun should be preferred as the Toot of the prepo- 
sition, one may be found which' will express its common sig- 
nifications at least equally well with the verb. This is A] em. 
mate, maet, socius, sodalis, Isl. Su.G. mat, matt, id. Teut. 
maed, med-maet, socius, collega, sodalis, aequalis, compar; 
Kilian. Hence, as he observes, it has been supposed that 
the Zeelanders were by Tacitus called Matiaci from their 
social concord. In modern Sax. the synonyme is maat, ' in 
Germ, matt, in Eng. mate, G. Andr. explains Isl. maate 
as also signifying amicus : Their eru miklar maatar, sunt 
oppido familiares; Lex. p. 176. In the same language 
moetu mautr signifies conviva; in Su.G. diskamaet, patinae 
socius, one who eats out of the same dish. 

This term has by Casaubon been deduced from Gr. par*, 
as ' conveying the idea of social conjunction and partici- 
pation.' Skinner and Wachter derive it from A.S., maca 
socius, supposing c to be changed into t. But, though the 
term does not appear precisely in this form in A.S., there 
is reason to think that it had been formed from the verb met- 
an, common to all the Goth, nations. Ge-met,ge~maet aptus, 
conducens, is evidently the participle past of met-an invenire, 
concurrere. This, as applied to a person, would denote one 
exactly answering the wishes of another, one fit for some 
particular purpose ; or to a thing, one matching another. 
In general, it signifies what is meet ; according to the sense 
of the £• term in which ge-met is transmitted. As A.S. 
maca, Su.G* make, have been used to denote a companion, 
primarily signifying equality, the term mate seems to have 
been thus appropriated from an idea perfectly congenial, that 
of meetness or correspondence. Thus ge-maet is rendered by 
Lye, mensura aptus, that which corresponds to something 

e3 
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else u*mvi£U"eme»t' For it oyght lo beobayarved, that it is 
thesatne A.S. verb, metranox gennetran, which, according to 
the judgment of all the lexicographer^ not only signifies to 
weet, invenire, but to measure, metiri ; whence E. to mete. 

In the word mast, then>. without any circuitous process, 
.without the slightest change of meaning* we find the guide, 
the conductor, the cowpanuw, supposed to be referred to by 
the preposition pw». Thus, in the sense of with; Mfr£ ju«- 
*wm* «2teuj^ * to do injustice wiik Plato ;'— to do injustice,— 
Pfato companion or mkzte in doing se« Mm* jtffitr** muim, 
Anacr. l singing with the lyw;;— ' siugiug**^oinpflaiiofi,' or 
^s expressed by Mr Boner, ' ateempauiment^tbelyre.' 

As signifying among, tftnfc *Q*r*w ***<*•«; ' He was 
busy among the foremost $'— ^ he was busy, ■ ware to the 
foremost/ So ako in the phrase rendered)' 1 wjH devour No- 
man last among his associates ;'— * semp an ie m im destruction 
—-his associates; Or— ' mole m destruction to his associates.' 

As used in the sense of 4ftor. BgtVfe pi* immn, /wn» 2% 
»if* Ant******* Hener. ' First die horse, and efUr then 
followed a cloud of foot soldiers ;'-*-' first the horse,-— and a 

cloud of foot soldiers foMo wod as companions or mates. 9 

In the same manner aright the idea be applied to tooat of 
the illustrations given of the use of par*, wkhoa* greater in» 
flegion, as to meaning thaw is ne ccana l ) in the use of the terns 
signifying a guide* 

It » full time, however^ that we should attend to Ae use 
of the Goth, prepositions, ifr proof of their identity with the 
Gr. one; if any further proof should be deemed necessary. 

I. They frequently occur in the sense of wiik. 'Agree with 
thine adversary quickly, while thoa art, ut mgamkk imma y 
in the way with him) 9 A.S. *» megt mid Awn ; IsL cms a 
rage medhom vm ; Matt. a. 9*. » 19 £p fm mw—iL L e» € m 
thte way,— meeting himf or, € he bdng thymols in the way/ 
yer . 4l« ' Whosoever shntt cctaapel thee to ga a mMe, go, 
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mkhimma > mthim^twamf A.Skmidhm; I&.medhoman; 
Gr. fttr #rm« ; — go two miles, he bring thy eompanion.'—*. 
< It k h*,that lalketh, mM fifci, on>A thee;' Jeh. 9. 97. /*r* 
«•«. It ia be that talteth ;— -companion in talking— thee.' 
IFftA, which is perfectly equivalent, is the preposition here 
teed in the A*S. version. : Ami se thewkh the sprycth.*—* He 
looked round about on them, mith moda, with anger ;' A»S. 
wm/dym\ Jsl. medteidemp; G*« <**«■' ^yw; Mar. S. 5. < He 
looked round about;— 4iw obvious accompaniment in looking 



Su*G. *»a£ has the same signification. Ham bonde hem* 
ma medh &k fataeka mmam tot ; Haheat colonus secum 
pauperum portionem ; teg. Upland, ap. Ihre; It also sig- 
nifies jtt&a* Para ut mtd hafntrandea, lions legere. 

This ft Exposition was used by old English writers so late 
as the time of Robert de toughed, towards the close of the 
fourteenth century. It occurs frequently in Piers Plough* 
man's Vision* generally ascribed to him ; a» in the following 
line; 

And el the might myd him is, and makes ham merry 
thermal. 

& It occurs, though not so frequehdy, in das sense of 
Among. 6 Murmur not mith i&m mtiso, among yourselves ;' 
Joh. 6. 43. fi%T axxfatn. 'Murmur not ^— one meeting 
another,' or i being another's matt in murmuring/*— ' Do ye 
enquire* mj$h ***** fnino, among yourselves of that I said V 
Job. IS. 19- jar' ******* *~*' He came unto the sea of Galilee, 
with twihmim mortem, through the midst of the coasts of 
Decapolis;' JsL midt £ medal; Mar. 7. 31. / He came 
unto |he sea of Galilee ; compamon*—4he coasts of Deea- 
pots/ Chey being still aa it were mith fan hi his way. Were 
weft) tabetbe A.8. verb mttran, m another of its senses, and 
apply it bate ; perhapa it would correspond still more closely. 
This, is, to measure. ' He cane mfc> the sea of Galilee; 
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the measure of his course the coasts of DecapohV The Gr. 
phrase, «y« pint, here used, seems literally to signify, by or 
along the line measured or marked out, so as equally to divide 
the one coast from the other. Thus Ulphilas renders it, ' be- 
tween the two boundaries' or ' marches! In A.S. betwux 
midde endas. The preposition betwux is evidently formed 
from be in, and tweg two, or as retained in Belg. twisschen. 
Thus, Moes.G. mith tweihnaitn differs from betwux only in 
having mith prefixed to the noun, or preceding it, instead of 
be; tzceihnam also signifying two. It must be observed, 
however, that as inter does not seem to have been the pri- 
mary or the most common meaning of thl preposition, we 
can hardly view it as formed from the verb, as signifying metiri. 
Used adverbially, with thanei following, it> frequently oc- 
curs in the sense of dum, interea dnm, cum, in the mean while, 
q. in medio tern pons; synonymous with A.S. mid tham the, 
quando, cum. - But I have not observed, that,' like /»«•*, it ever 
properly signifies after. Teut. raids dat is rendered quando- 
quidem, eo quod, quia. Midsgaeders, the same with med- 
gaeders, simul una, una cum. One of the uses of f*tr» is ,u«t« 
rim !?»«'> cum aliquo esse, ab alicojus partibus stare ; Isocr. 
We have a parallel phrase in Moes.G. ' My Father, mith mis 
ist, is with me ;' . J ph. 8. 2J). f*r Iftov m ; not merely as deno- 
ting presence, but perpetual support. In lsl.it is, Hafm er 
med mer, ' he is with me, 9 

• . * » 

As find is sometimes used, in its simple state, in the 
sense of in, Moes.G. mith has this signification in compo- 
sition-. ' That disciple,— miM-W77igtf/fljYA mith Iaisua, went 
in with Jesus;' Joh. 18. 15. Gr. ovru<fixh t2 'Utr*. 

In composition, also, Moes.G* mith retains its primary 
seme of cum. ' Many other women; mith4ddjeddun tm? 
ma, came up, or went, with hm unto- Jerusalem;' Mar. 
15. 41. A.S. hym mid'ferdon, 'fared with him;' in Gr. 
(rv>*xt£*<w uvrm. In one passage mid is wed by Uiphiiaa 
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for mith in the formation of this verb. ' Many of his dis- 
ciples, midriddjedun imma, went with him;' Luk. 7. 11. 
A.S. mid himferdun ; Gr. rvi>f*'«gfv#t>r« «£*£» > - 

In A.S., mid occurs in composition, in the same seme, 
more frequently than in Mo*s.G.; as mid-bii$skm 9 con- 
gaudere; mid-fteon, convolare; rmd-hlite, consortium; mid- 
rade, co-equitatio ; mid-sprecan, colloqui ; midstandan, 
adsistere, assentiri ; mid<eyrcan, mkh-wyrcan, co-operari. 
. Alem. mit occurs very often in the sense of cum, with ; 
sometimes as equivalent to apud, also to per. Mit cuato 
muato, cum bono amico. Mit kiratida, cum consilio, &c. 

As Is), med and mitte signify cum and inter, medan is 
used in the sense of kiterea, interim, quasi in medio tern* 
pore ; G. Andr. p. 176* Medal, inter ; Verel. Su.G.med 
aMa, pernios, with ajl; med-skyldig, culpae affinis; lhre. 
San. medrarbeider, to co-operate; med-arver, to be a co- 
heir ; med-borgen, a fellow-bail; med*borger,' a fellow citi- 
zen ; mtdrfolger, to accompany. Teut. med alien, omnino; 
met eenen, simul una, pariter ; medrdeylen, participare ; med- 
stemmen, consonare, &c. &c. Germ, mit, with. Gott set/ 
mit euch ; God be with you. ' It occurs in the same sense 
in the composition of many verb?. 



se 



CHAPTER VIL 



Of n*g«. 



Mr Bonar supposes that this preposition has been 'an 
oM substantia e noun, denoting precisely side ot flank? He 
at the same time admits ' that no direct examples of **g«, 
in this form of a noun, are to be found,' observing, how- 
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ever, that ' traces of the saa 
of its immediate derivative*.' Among these he peehons «. 
put, a cheek, and in 1-atia, far, equal ; * the former de- 
noting the side part* of the bead, the latter aa object oor- 
responding aide for side with, another. As, therefore,' he 
subjoins, ' the Eoghsb peepesiiion bewk is nothing hat a 
contracted form of b&ag siiit, that is, being the tide of an 
object ) so the Greek preposition M| », beside, may justly 
be set down aa * noun signifying aide w J&rni ; and from 
the different aspects under which an object may be viewed, 
as occupying the aide of another, the eafferaat application* 
of »f* lake their rise,' 

Wo can scarcely fore* the idea of any hypothesis, that 
snore closely corresponds to die senses in winch tbe ham- 
niees writer has viewed the Greek preposition. But wa 
often find it necessary to acknowledge, not without regret, 
that theories of this kind- resesnUe the fairy palaces that we 
haw been acquainted with mew early sears; which, notr 
TrHhntnndinr; all their bewitching splendor, and she Ely- 
sum beauties that surround them, if their stability he pot 
to tbe test of a single word of fearful omen, lease not a 
trace behind. Hence tbe eye, so fascJaatad but a raowent 
before, can discern nothing save the treacherous marsh or 
the barren heatb. Of the noun, necessary as the basis of 
this fabric, there are no traces in the Greek language. 

No aid can be derived from tbe use of par in Latin. For 
we have no more evidence of its Gr. extraction, than of 
tbe existence of T«(i as a noun. Had it been originally 
Greek, it is by no means probable that a term of such ge- 
neral use, in social intercourse, would have been dropped 
from tbe language. It must at any rate have remained in 
some, of its combinations, It seems to be either of Celt, or 
of <Joth. origin ; or perhaps, like some other radical teraw, 
to have been common to both languages. We find it in 
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the same form as in jM* r in old Brit, tfnd Armof ., m SuXJ, 
IsL and Gen?* 

These is also groufli for eooaider^ble hesittftiaa a* to 
that which is given as the primary sense off *«pi It un- 
doubtedly signifies beside. But as, with thj& gftni|*ve» it de- 
notes motion from> and with die accusative motiw* to ; it 
seems v#ry doubtful, whether the idea of proximity, a* that 
state /rom, or to which one f removes* be not of a 'secqqdary 
luud, and botrowed from the sense which the particle bear* 
with the dative, as signifying with, by, or beside. One of 
the examples given of this sense has in fact been viewed as 
a proof that, with this ease, it demotes motion. "jKfij jQpm 
"tuu **g£ rwmm^H ** i«f*f»t i Re*. Anab. ' He said that 
they mustgty whom ha had eoijttbanded to go, to Tissapher- 
near' 6r. Part. p. 38. The termination of their journey, 
or motion, seems to be the primary idea. They were not 
tQ rest till they came to Tiasapbornes* Peifcsp* it may be 
*aid, that motion is the amm in which the term most gene- 
rally occurs. 

It is adptated that, ip composition, it frequently changes 
the senses as *«vi£#p*(* ' I reckon/ **t*\ty%*fut>4 ' I rec- 
kon falsely, Jl imsreckon.' This arises from its being used 
in the sense of from, as denoting departure. The resolu- 
tion evidently is, ' X reckon/rum, or away* 

I do not pretend to substitute any Gr. etymon with cer- 
tainty. There are others, however* which seem preferable, as 
not resting on mere supposition, or on assumption from ana- 
logy. The preposition generally conveys the idea of place: 
and we learn from the Scholiast on Aristophanes, that **{«» 
cooatus, incoepUnn, also signifies locus. This was prober 
bly an ancient sense, as being applied to die first thng dona 
in the Pythian games, which was to purify the place. V. 
Scapid. 

The connexion of #*{«* aa to its general application, witig 
**'{*, aad «*{«'», both signifying frawpeo, is obvious. Th* 
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change of vowels, k n well known, is fcorhmon, though the 
root be the same. I do not say that *•«{• had its origin from 
either of these verbs. But as it will be seen that this pre- 
position has various cognates in the Goth, dialects, it is not 
improbable that it was formed from some word common to 
the Greeks and Goths. No one seems to have a better 
claim than the verb used by all the Gothic tribes to denote 
motion : Moes. G.far^m, A.S<faer-en f far-en, Alem. Germ. 
far-en, Isl. $u.G.far-a, Dan. farmer, E.fare, Belg. vaer-en, 
all signifying ire, to go ; A.S. fare, for iter,* expedition ' a 
journey, a voyage,* Somner ; Isl. faur, far, Alem. fara, 
Su.G. faerd, id. The terms last-mefitioned also signify 
course, mode of procedure ; manners, conduct. The A.S. 
cognate, fare, signifies family attendants ; as used by Aelfric, 
and by Caedmon the oldest A.S. writer. The Longobards 
used fara, phara, for a generation, a. family; as we learn 
from Paulus Diaconus, Lib. $. c. 9* 

Notwithstanding the change of the labial, p bang a letter 
scarcely used by the ancient Goths, there is great reason to 
think that their verb was radically the same with *n&» and 
Wg». It not only bears the same general signification ; but 
the derivatives of both exhibit strong indications of affinity. 
As from Su.G.yir-a, ire, foer-a ducere is formed, and fora 
vectura, also, modus agendi ; so from *i/{* the Greeks form- 
ed vo£-tt transitus, **%>$*, profectio, iter ; y*-*-«{-e$, vector 
qui mare trajecit, Homer. Odyss. mercator'; viator ; (with the 
Scots a farand-man, hi. far menu nautae); wo'^-w, navi- 
gium trajiciendis militibus comparatum, Diod. Sicui., a trans- 
port-ship (Su.G. far-are navis, faer-ia navis trajertdria, jfter-0 
transvehere^) ; *>»giw) qui aliquem trajicit, portkor, (a ferry* 
man,) Hesych. From the same verb they also formed**-* 
(zvpxt proficiscor. The verb ftp, fero, porto, seems to 
have had the same origin ; whence <p«$«, portatio, latio, and 
fly* navigium ; Isl. far and'Jhia, id. I cannot but ob- 
serve, however, that botti die Gr. and Goth, terms, which 
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change « or « into o or oe f hear. ,a great resemblance, to 
Moes.G.yiittr ante, ( also signifying place, region, as denot- 
ing motion forward, or from a place; as there- can be no 
doubt thatyattrassames the form offor,fore,fora, in A.S., 
and of Jber in Su.G. nig-*'*, transeo, retains nearly the 
form of the IsL verb, first person singular of the indicative? 
fer, eo. I need scarcely add, that lM.fer»o,ferre fi to carry, 
has the very form, as well as the signification, of the Goth, 
verb j as it borrows its preterite tuli from another verb of 
the same stock, fyloes.G. ilivl-an, A,S. tJwl-ian > Valero. 
thol-en, Su.G. tol-a 9 Scot, thole, ferre, perpeti. Jf, there- 
fore, it be supposed that *«{£ originated from *-«$«*, transeo, 
or some verb signifying motion, and common to the. Greeks 
and Goths in an early period, such as fara ; or from a noun> 
of a similar meaning, as *•*$«*, or fara; the idea suggested 
will apply to the most common acceptations of the preposi- 
tion. Because of the latitude with which terms come to be 
used in their secondary or oblique senses, instances may be 
found of there being; scarcely any apparent relation between 
these and what is undoubtedly the root; while it is perfectly 
conceivable, that a lively fancy, or an ingenious mind, may 
hit on another term, which seems far better adapted to in- 
clude the various significations, although certainly no wise 
allied. 

Let us for a moment suppose fara, signifying journey, 
progress, course, also mode, manner, conduct, to be the 
preposition ; and try it by some of the examples given in the 
explication of **{«. ' To construct a parallelogram upon a 
given straight line ;'— ' to construct a parallelogram,— course. 
in constructing it,— a given straight line.' In like manner, 
' the complements of a parallelogram' are the parts which 
extend as far as the course or direction of the given line. 
They may thus be called the course-fillers, with as much 
propriety as the side-fillers. * The marketplace which was 
formed beside the ships;'— ' The market-place was formed, 
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-4-ctnme <6f its formation— 4e ships V feeing feoastnicted 
abng Aehxtoonr. lW%eau*al«»e, 

Bi y #*<<•» *wpt £&• *r#*ftf iX#/*G*# teu ton Homer. 

may perhaps be t enoYeed, ' He vrent in dttoice afong the Aore 
of the far-resouiidmg ocean.* * H*wettt,~—conrse, the shore/ 
This was the line, the boundary of his progress. Qife #*»*? 
«**g« *$ fityUoq rSf *t4t{Ayfti9Bt ; Liticiati. * ' 1 seemed a god 
4 /5>r the greatness of my actions. 9 4 I seemed a god,— 
course of action producing this estimation,*— my greatness. 9 
*E<rrt j$ #*£ ifcti rU l^upd ; Demost. 4 There is riso some 
experience on my ride ;' fheratty, * with me/ May tie not 
be viewed as asserting his possession of this, as necessarily 
arising from his course m life, his many opportunities from 
his public conduct? Perhaps it deserves to be noticed, that 
the very term here used by the orator is evidently of Goth, 
extract. 'Eprugui, experience or skill, is from h and *ityt, 
also signifying danger, experience, the latter being often the 
fruit of the former. But there can scarcely be a doubt, that 
this is originally the samte with Su.Q.fara, experiri ; tfhirjh, 
I suspect, is merely an oblique use of the verb as signifying 
ire ; agere # . 

Some of the passages, in which the preposition iff viewed 
as signifying close beside, to which the idea of course or pro- 
gress cannot i>e so wcti applied, might easily be resolved 'by 
taking the liberty, often claimed by others, of calling in the 
aid of the same noun fare or far a, in the seme of coimtatm. 
But we must return to tfae'Gr. preposition, in order to com- 



* Since writing this, I observe that Schilter must hare had the same view. 
For he gives fata, tentatio, pericuium, and fuarun tentanmt, under faran 
ire. It may lie observed that Or. wu#h aignir>ing perieutam, i geriem i a, 
primarily has the ttnse «f toUalfe Ibre, however, gives StuG.fmi, period 
)un), as a derivative from the verb which expresses the i^ea of/ear. 
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pare it, asespttikri to«ar luiid > Witt Aec^gtt«te<io*. ar- 
ticles. » 

If allowance be made for the change of <*e vo*tai> per- 
kaps it might fts^vlewed as some confirmation of the sense 
given to sr«g«y of wrfe or jfaft&s tmtt *«$»5 * used by Thucy- 
dides to denote the eea"C0dBt ; era m&ritJuna. This wetd 
being fanned from Wg», >tr8Jnseo t ; sbatt we wppose that it ift 
radically alfied to Isl. Jffofra, ftftus, littus universum ? V. 
Verel. Ind. TMs, it is highly probable* is the same with 
tke first port of acoftipound word,- to which we shall have 
occasion to refer afterwards, Mdes.G. fitttnharein, ltictte 
jnaritinius, the fcea-coast. 

a«g« seems to claim *s >its kindred Moes;G. four, f aura, 
signifying ante ; juxta, secus ; *, ^h ; A.&.fbr, in composi- 
tion ^0*0, prae, coram ; juxta ;Akm.fbra,furi> ante, prae ; 
trans 4 Su.G. foer, foete, anciently jfcr, ante, prae ; Isl.^/ra, 
de, e, ox, ah, e%s, absque, <S. Andr.) ybr, jJW, ^/yn, .prae, 
ante ; Teut. veur, Germ* fur, Belg. voor, id. From what 
we have mod as to the application of the compound term 
faurmamn, it 'is highly probable, that, before the use of 
four, or four a, as a preposition, ft had been a substantive 
noun, not simply signifying place, but place before, in rela- 
tion to. some other object viewed m connexion. The use df 
the Su.G. term foere in composition seems to confirm this 
idea. Notat, says Ihre, motum de loco, xxt uppfoere surstrm, 
tttfbere deorsnm, medavfoere inferius. Sic Isl. foer utan, 
ulterius. Here foere still denotes me place left ; the pre* 
position conjoined with it determining the quarter to which 
motion is made. 

The Moes.G. preposition, it would seem, had also the 
form of fair. This is overlooked by Junius, Hickes, Lye, 
Benzetius, Ihre, and all the writers I have seen on this sub- 
ject. It occurs, indeed, Hi the Codex Argenteus only in 
three instances. But by comparing these with the corres- 
ponding terms in other northern languages, I am satisfied 
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that fdxr was used by Ulpbilaa as! equivalent la four. Fair- 
greipands occurs, Mar. 8. 2S., in the sense of apprehendem. 
1 He took the blind man by the hand/ A\so:fair-grQip, chap. 
5. 41. apprehendebat* Now fore is substituted, although 
not in any of these passages, in the A.S. v.erb of the same 
signification, which occurs in the past participle, fore-gripen 
apprehensus; also ixxforrgripan apprehendere, rjraeoccupare. 
Somner explains the participle, * prepossessed, taken afore- 
hand.' Thankjus fair~hatfei ; * Does he thank,' or ' give 
thanks?' Luk. 17. 9- Here Junius refers to hait-an vo- 
care, jubere, rogare. The compound word seems radically* 
the same with A.S. fore-gehat promissum, promissio, for- 
haten praedictus, Teut. ver-heeten promittere. The oilier 
term is fair-weitjandona 9 used to denote the fixing of the 
eyes. ' The eyes of all — were fastened on him ;' Luk. 4. 90. 
as formed from fair and mtan obseryare. This seems ori- 
ginally the same with A.S. fore-witan praegcire, Su.G-^/ber- 
weta, Teut. veur-weten f id. , , , 

There is no ground for hesitation, with respect to the 
affinity beiweenfaura, &c. and .*-•£«, from the difference of 
the initial letter. The change seems to have been effected 
by the Greeks themselves. We know at any rate, that the 
change from * to <p, which is merely Goth./, was very com- 
mon with them ; as of «*-« to <ty, hr$ to bp, &Cr 

n*{« has been explained as signifying, with the genitive, 
from beside ; with the dative, close beside,; with the accusa- 
tive, motion beside, or to beside. 

1. From beside. Faura seems to admit this sense in Joh.- 
12. 36. 'These things spake Jesus and departed, and hid 
himself ,' faura im f beside, or more strictly ,from before them; 
in A.S. frarji hym ; h\.fyrer theim ; Gr. •xiAfiw ix^vin ** 
ccvTM. It must be acknowledged, however, that this pre- 
position seems more certainly to express the ide? of proxi- 
mity of position than *-«£*,—' Thou hast hid these things, 
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faura snutraimjakfrddaim, from the wise and prudent;' 
Isl. fyrer spekingum og vtiringum; Luk. 10. 21. — Atsai- 
quhithfaura liugna praufetum; l Beware of false,' or ( lying 
prophets ;* i. e. attend sa as to keep from beside them; Matt. 
7. 13. In these passages «*>* is used m the Gr. In the Isl. 
version it is ; Bakted ydwr fyrer falspamenum, i. e. false 
spae-men, a term commonly used by our Scottish writers. 
To this day, a female fortune-teller is vulgarly denominated 
a spay-wife* 

2. Close bende. ' Bartimeus, sat faur wig, sat by the 
highway side ;' Mar. 10. 46. that is, close by it ; **£ t }* i So*. 
The same phraseology occurs, both in Moes.G. and Gr. in 
Luk. 18. 35. — € We shall all, gasatjanda faur stauastola 
Ckristaus, stand,' or more KteraBy, c take our place before 
the judgment-seat of Christ ;' Isl. fyrer CHristi domstol; 
Rom. 14. lO. n*t*<rvnAp.%tiai, rw pipotrt ; that is, immediately 
before k.— ' Jesus — took a child, and, gasatida faura sis, 
set him by him/ that is, ' close beside him ;' Luk. 9. 4?. 
**$' UvtS. Faura occurs in Mar. 5. £1 ; * He was faura 
fnarebi, was nigh unto the sea side ;' *•*$* rb Mixer** ; in 
A.S. embe tha sae, secus mare. 

3. Motion beside, or to beside; ' He walked, faur marein, 
by the sea of Galilee;' Mar. 1. 16. *\*g^ rb $«A«<rtt*v. From 
tbe comparison of this passage with Mar. 5. 21. , quoted 
above, where faura is used precisely in the same sense, it 
has been observed thatyirar and faura have not always that 
difference of signification which some have supposed, N but 
*re used promiscuously. V. Ulph. Illustr. p. 173.— Jah 
thai faurdgangandans, 'And they that passed by,* or ' be* 
yond the phrce where he was, railed on him ; Mar. 15. 29: 
**Z**tpp)pmi.J—Jak in maurginfaurgangandans, ' And m 
the morning, as they passed by, they saw the fig-tree dried 

F 
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up from the roots ,' Mar. 1 1. 20. w*z**$tfvl/u4m, as before. 
Here ahofaura and faur are used as synonymous. 

4. It has been observed that *«{« sometimes signifies, on 
this side, and sometimes beyond. Faura and faur are thus 
used in composition. The following passage, may, I think, 
be viewed in this light. ' A great multitude of people out 
of all Judea and Jerusalem, and, afthize faurmarein, from 
the sea-coast of Tyre and Sidon,~-came to hear him ;' Luk. 
6. 17. Tec^xXtov. In A.S. sae-gemaere, that is, the sea- 
boundaries. Faurmarein is a term evidently formed like 
irx{ctXtts ; and refers to the country on this side of the Me* 
diterrapean, in relation to Galilee. 

5. In composition, it sometimes denotes position before or 
.close beside another, object. c Into whatsoever city ye en- 
ter,— eat such things as are, fauralagido izms, set before 
you' ; Luk. 10. 8. exactly corresponding to the Gr. word 
used 7rcc{etTi6ipt>x ; A.S. eow toforan aset ; Isl. fyrer ydur 
verdur frammsett. So also in Mar. 14. 69. ' And a maid 
saw him again, and. began to say to them, faurastandandam, 
that stood by; 9 Gr. *-«{im*oVjr. 

6. It alsd, like the Gr. preposition, changes the sense. 
' They all with one consent began, faurquithan, to make 
excuse ;' Luk. 14. 18. from faur and quithan, which sig- 
nifies simply to speak, to say ; analogous to the term iu the 
original rogam/Vfoj, deprecari, the sense of *m*, peto, 
being changed by *-*£«. In faur-biudan we have an ex- 
ample of the use of a word in a sort of intermediate sense, 
in its transition to that in which it admits of a complete 
change. I need not say, that the northern terms, corres- 
ponding to Eng. forbid, in general shew a total change of 
the meaning of the verb to bid. In the Moes.G. the com- 
pound is used only as stronger than the verb in it* simple 
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"State ; yet with such emphasis as to imply something accom- 
panying the injunction, equivalent to a commination. ' He, 

ifaurbanth im> commanded them that they should take no- 
thing for their journey ;' Mar. 6. 8. Gr. frtpyyuhw. In Luk. 
5. 14. "where the same Gr. term occurs, it is said, Faur- 

<baud imrria, * He charged him to tell no man/ 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Of nig*, *>Eg«y« nt$f ; n$« j and s^. 
nig*, *?{«'> ultra. 

• 

. This preposition has met with less attention from philo- 
logists than some others, as occurring less frequently. Did 
we seek an origin for it in the Gr. language, perhaps Wg», 
transeo, might seem to have a pretty good claim, it is, at 
any rate, bigbly probable that this particle has entered into 
the formation of *?{«* transeo, q. iript-w, I go beyond. 
Perhaps it may be viewed as a confirmation of this etymon, 
that as *sg*i> is the preposition in different places in the New 
Testament, in relation to crossing the sea, or any body of 
water, as in Job. 6. 1. 17.— 18. I. the verb itxmt** is used 
in the same sense, Matt. 9-1* ' He passed over. 9 n^**, 
finis, terminus, has also strong marks of propinquity; q. 
the point beyond which one may not go, the boundary of 
going. 

In confirmation of this, it may be observed, that *ig«rjf, 
ulterior, formed from the preposition fr;g«, is used substan- 
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lively for w'i{**, finis, ettremum. Ni*r« pilt U *^«fai 
rx&»; Homer. Od. ^. It is also used by Apollooiiwto 
denote the boundary of the horizon towards Uje east. 'H*g 
<* x\t+mq kn*r*i Argon. Hb. 1. 

nig* governs the genitive, signifying beyond* K*J w» 
fin *-gg« *i&&(fut ,• ultra hoc noo progredi ; Arjstot. Polit. 
lib. 6. It has also the sense of supra ; ficg« M^mm, su- 
pra horninem ; Philostr. in Her. ni$* *7w* , supra fidera. 
But its primary application is to place. The use of *•£{«? 
is restricted to this. flsg*i> 'UtSy, ultra Indos ; Aristot. de 
Mundo. ni^ee? S-*xa<r<nif, ultra mare ; Thucyd. 

Three prepositions are used in Moes.G., which appa- 
rently claim affinity with w*$* and *4j*y. These are fra f 
fram, and fairra, all used in the sense of a, ab. The sig- 
nification of fra nearly resembles that of *-sg* : and we can 
easily suppose that what wa? originally fera, equivalent to 
wgg*, would, per crasin, be pronounced as fra. . 

In the Moes.G. fragtaeot* fra, is found only in its com- 
pound state. In Joh. 16. 12. it is used in the translation of 
&xfe££ii>, to Carry. Here it hate olmbusly a figurative sense : 
' I have yet many thingfc to say unto you, but, fit maguth 
frabairan mi, ye cannot' Ae^r'them now/ Verelius (Ind.) 
explains the Moes.G. term by Svr. frbnbdir an and baera 
fran 9 to carry forth, q, to carry xi^»f. — Frabugttndans sig- 
nifies sellers, Mar. 11. 15. from fra and bugan to biiy; q. 
those who buy azeay, who part with their commodities in 
barter with others. Verelius explains the term, gjfw$fran 
sig, to give from one's self. In a secondary sense it signi- 
fies to forgive, that is, to give away, or from one's self 
what another is owing to one J as in Luk. 7. 4$. * He, 
bairn fragaf frankly forgave them both.* Gr. ix«g*W», 
the word frankly being introduced in our version to express 
the force of this. — Luk. 19- 8. Fragildafdurfalth, * i re- 
store fourfold/ literally I pay from me ; like the term in 
the A.S. version a-gyfe; Gr. #**J<>*^.— Fra-letan prima- 
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rily signifies denuttere. € At the feast the governor was 

wont, Jrahtm bandjan, to release a prisoner ;' Matt. 27. 

15. from fra and Man, mitfere ; literally to send from. 

Hence, in a secondary sense it is used to denote forgiveness, 

which h a release from debts whether pecuniary or moral.' 

Kunncm, to know, With fra prefixed signifies to contemn ; 

as in Luk. 18. 9. ' He spake this parable unto certain— -fr^ 

hunnandam thmm antharmm, who despised others;' wbd 

knew theft* only so far, as to avoid them, to keep them «£ 

a distance* This idiom is retained in IsA.frirkttnua, ignos- 

eere. Firirkutomt mik eigi ; tit mini virio vertas, ignoscas ; 

Verel. lad.—-' It were better for him, that ht—frawaurpam 

Wesi, were cast into the sea^;' Mar. 9. 4£. i. e. cz*t forth. 

Sin is expressed by an idea similar to that conveyed by Lat. 

transgressio. As zmarkjan is to work, with^ra prefixed, 

it signifies to sin. Frawaurhta mis, * I have sinned * Matt. 

27. 4. I have wrought frowardly or perversely ; from, or 

in opposition to the precept given me, beyond the mark. 

In the same manner is quithan, dicere, loqui, changed by 

having fra prefixed ; fra^quithan, maledicere. A.S, for- 

wyrcean, and ls\.Jirivraeka i perdere, are cognate terms, al* 

though with a slight change of signification. 

A.S. and Isl. fra signify a, ab, abs, ex, de. IsL fm* 
leitur, adversus ; frasnuen perversus, from the preposition* 
and snua verti, q. to turn or be turned the wrong way ; fra- 
verandr absens, literally, being from; tilogfraa, citra, re* 
troque, to and fro. For the old Eng. preposition had pre* 
cisely the same sense. Thus fro ye is used by* Chaucer in 
the sense of from you, in old Scot, fra, in modern frae. 
Isl. Fra is explained in Gl. to Edda, not only by ab, but 
by praeter, ultra. Fra thui sem fyrri var; supra id quod 
prius erat. Sol. xl. 4. 6. 

Su.G. fra, fran> id. Taga fran andra, aliis abripere. 
Franhaest, equus qui dexterior currai jungitur, the far- 
horse Scot., as opposed to the tier-horse. 

f3 
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Moes.G. fairta has also great resemblance to *-a$*, both 
in form and in meaning. i And there was a good way, 
fairra im> off" from them, an herd of many swine;' Isl. 
langt % burtfra tfteim ; Matt. 8. SO, This is equivalent to, 
' a good way beyond them/ or ' beyond the place where they 
vtere.—Jjieithith fairra mis, ' Depart from me/ IsL fared 
fra mer; Matt. 7. 23. q. ' go to a distance, beyond my 
presence.—' She departed not, fairra alh f from the temple/ 
Luk. 2. 37. She went not beyond the precincts of that 
holy place.—' He entered into one of the ships which was 
Simon's, and prayed him, aftiuhan fairra statha leitii, to 
thrust out a little from the land ;' Isl. at legga litid fra 
lande; Luk. 5. 3. that is, to go a little farther, than they 
formerly were, beyond the boundary of the shore. The ad-, 
verb fairrathro, a longe, is very similar to 4rig«*rcg«, ' ulte- 
rius, amplius ; on the farther side, more/ 

Ihre views fairra as sometimes used by Ulpbilas for fra; 
referring, in support of his assertion, to Luk. 2. 37* above 
quoted. They so completely agree in signification, that/m 
might almost be viewed as an abbreviation of fairra. The 
affinity of fra to wiy* may be illustrated by the use of Isl. 
fra-baer, excellens, alios omne antecedens. This resembles 
the use of the Gr. preposition ; *^« «>4g«*v, supra hominem ; 
wig* t« A*yv, supra quam dici potest. Isl. jiara also sig- 
nifies superare, to gain over, to overcome. lion Jiarade 
honom upp; persuasionibus ipsum captivavit. Verel. lnd. 
Alem.jftzra id. Infara, seorsim. 

Thai lazen sie in unam 
thia ungilottba in Jiara. Otfr. v. 7. 128. 

i. e. that they may make thy unbelief to cease ; literally, 
leave thy unbelief at a distance or far off. Hence, as would 
seem, Alem. far, an adjective, Germ. feier, signifying tran- 
quillus, otiosus, semotus, (Schilter), the idea of tranquillity 
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being borrowed, from that of distance from other objects, 
such at Jeast as might cause disturbance. We may add jira> 
cessatio ab operis ob cultum divinum, festum, in Lat./ma. 
To the Goth, preposition signifying hngi a, we are also 
to trace Alem. ferron, and Germ, fern, which nearly re- 
semble ff-fgav, and Su.G. fiaerran, procul, longe, a loco re- 
mo to. Komma fiaerran iffUn, a Jocis remotis venire: Ware 
fiaerran firan mig, procul a me absit. . An is a suffix in 
Su.G. and Is), denoting motion from a place. 

neg«y, it has been observed, with the article assumes an 
adjective form ; o x^x*, ulterior, qui in ulteriore parte est ; 
qui est e regione ; i *\%*i *yM, ulterior ripa ; r» afytv, quae 
sunt iu adversa parte. Fairra is thus used by Ulpbilas > 
Luk. 15. 13. € The younger son— p-took his journey, in 
land fairra, into afar country ;' A.S. onfeorkn rice* The 
Eng. phrase, still in use, retains die idiom of the ancient 
Goth. Hence the Germ* use of the term fern, procul; 
Amfernen landen, ex regionibus longinquis ; Deut 29. 22. 
Both Ihre and Wachter view these northern terms as allied, 
not only to wig*, but to v-offm procul, also to Lat. porro, id. 
I need scarcely observe that A.S. fear, feorran, Germ, fer % 
Belg. ver, verve, Scot, fer, and Eng. far, all acknowledge 
the same origin. A.S. feorran not only signifies procul, but 
porro, ' furthermore, moreover. ;' Somner. 
< Before taking our leave of Fairra, it deserves to be re- 
marked, that as Gr. *-{£*-«$ is viewed as a contraction of stjo- 
?«*-•?, (a superlative apparently formed from *-g*, whence 
*rg«T<?«$), our Eng. word first seems to have been formed in 
a similar manner, originally denoting what was most remote, 
qt farthest off] in respect of place, hence transferred to time. 
A.S. fepr signifies procul, far; the superlative is feor rest, 
sometimes used adverbially, longissime, at other times as 
an adjective, feorraesta dad, extrema pars. The compara- 
tive was fearre, farther. The Alem. shews the same a- 
nalogy. As furi$ fur, signify prae, ante, the comparative, 
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is furira, anterior, the superlative furiti, furista, primus, 
aupremus, summus; Kero. Hence the name given to a 
prince, der Fiirst, i. e. the first person. Tliia mode is re* 
tained in Germ. vor, vorder, aBd vorderst. 1st. fyrr, fyr, 
prius, anterius; item, remotus; fyrre, fyrstr prior primo; 
Gudm. Andr. p. 71* Fiaerri, remotius, fiarst,fierst, remo- 
tissirae, Verel. Ind. ; q. the farthest back* Su.G. foer, 
ante, comparative foerr, prius; superlative foerst, primus. 
Thus, it appears most probable that Lat. primus itself has 
been the superlative of pri, the old form of the preposition 
prae, as Festus observes on Privignm; prior, prius, being 
the comparative. It is evident, then, that first has been 
formed precisely in the same manner with its synonyme/ore- 
most, only with a different termination. For, to fare, signi- 
fying priority in place, or as to time, we must trace former 
and foremost, as the comparative and superlative. This 
analogy appears also in Moes.G. Frumozo signifies prius, 
Bom. 11. 35. Jithtkau quhas imma frumozo ; 

' Or who hath first given unto him ?' This is supposed to 
be from the adverb frumo, of which the superlative is fru* 
mist. Matt. 8. 81. Fan, uslaubei misfrumist (q. foremost) 
galeitkan jah gafiikan attan meinana ; ' Jjord, suffer ma 
first to go and bury my father/ Frum, frums, ioitium, is 
viewed as the radical word. V. Ulph. Illustr. p. 106. We 
may add, that as Su.G. from signifies prorsum, hence are 
formed framre ulterior, framor ulterius, fraemst primus. 

This preposition has by Scheide been deduced from nig**, 
transeo, ' from which he supposes that an obsolete none, 
*rf{'?, has been formed,' having in the dative trig*. Mr Bonar 
views it as an immediate cognate of *•;$**, a boundary, and as 
probably the dative of this very noun, contracted from wiptu 
and *fc«< ; explaining it the containing boundary. It has been 
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justly observed, that this etymon is materially the same with 
Scheide's, who explains rfgias denoting penetration to the ut- 
most boundary, or the circumference of a thing. From what 
has been already noticed, on the preposition srsg«, it is obvious 
that «r/g«;, a boundary, and wz$«», transeo, are intimately allied. 
It deserves to be mentioned that the Moes.G. contains a 
substantive exactly corresponding to the sense of both ing) 
and »*{«$• This is fera, occurring only in the plural, partes, 
termini, limites; Jun. Gl.— Mar. 8. 10. ' He entered into a 
ship, — and, quant ana fera Magdalan, came into, or on the 
parts 9 , or ' confines of Magdala/ it does not appear that 
this term has been retained in any of the other northern 
dialects ; anless Is\. far a, littus, be originally the same word, 
as denoting the boundary of the sea, also, the reflux of the 
sea, and the place of this reflux, the zvater-mark. V. Gudm. 
Andr. p. 68. The Moes.G. term is viewed by Schilter as 
allied to Jiarr a procul. May we not suppose, that IaL par* 
has had the same common source with this and «>ig«c i . 

The Goth, preposition which most nearly resembles wi(t 
is ls\.fri 9 fyri. nigJ, both simply and in composition, de- 
notes excess, or superiority, marking the highest degree ; as 
stgtAvirof, valde tristis, *ri{/sfy*j nimis curiosus. Thus 1st. 
vera fori signifies praesse, praesidere, exactly consonant to 
Tt£nifn, superior sum, supero, antecello, also, abundo ; firi- 
g<*nga, pxbeire,f rigangsman t antecessor, alicut rei praefectus ; 
fyrikongr f inter alios reges eminens; fyribeistast, praesse. 
Su,G. foer is used in the same sense. As wacker signifies pul- 
Qhet 9 foerwacker is perpulcher ; from mycket much, by pre- 
fixing the preposition, foermycket is formed, denoting excess, 
nimium, too much. As mtfws respects one who goes about 
a piece of business, but does not apply to it, idle, triflings fri- 
nemast signifies negligere, apparently from the preposition and. 
nema capere. • In the use of this prefix, there appear also 
some vestiges of what has been considered as the primary 
sense of n^/— circum ; as injirikitinn, circumspectus; pro- 
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vidus. I hesitate, however, whether^-* here does not rather 
signify pro before, than circum. 

n(o, Lat Pro, Prae. 

This preposition has been deduced from the adjective ir*^?, 
before, contracted *g«?, having in the dative *■$«, signifying-, 
with a substantive understood, the fore part, fore object, 
' object in front' It is used in relation to place, as ' applied 
to objects fronting each other, or to some placed before 
others in the order of succession.' This is considered as its 
primary signification. It is also used in relation to time ; as 
denoting defence or protection ; and preference. 

The Moes.G. preposition corresponding to this is un- 
doubted\y faur, f aura. We have already illustrated the con- 
nexion between this and *-«{«. But Ulphilas evidently uses 
k in two different senses. Some learned northern writers 
have distinguished between faur and f aura; explaining /awr 
is expressing the force of Lat.pro, Eng./or, and fattra as sig- 
nifying, prae, ante, before. V. Benzelii Aonot. in Job. 10. 11. 
UJph. lilustr. p. 87. But it has been already seen, that they 
are used by the bishop of Moesia promiscuously. The cor- 
respondent prepositions in the other dialects are, A.S. for, 
fore, in composition also/ora, pro, prae, ante, coram ; Alem. 
fora, furi, Isl. for,jiri, fyri ; Su.G. for, foer ; Germ. fur % 
nor; Teut. veur, voor, id. Eng. /ore, in composition. 

* * * 

1« In relation to place, as conveying the idea of fronting? 
as, 'Em** *go *£ wvxSfcf ; ' he stood before the door.'-—' He- 
gave to his disciples, atlagidedeina faur ; jah atlagidedm 
faur tho managein, to set before ; and they set before the* 
multitude ;' Mar. 8. 6. A.S. toforan asettan ; Isl. at their 
hgdn—fyrer folked. The preposition, which occurs ia 
the Gr., is ir«g* in a composite state ; w*{*6Z*-t—ir*t*h**> 
r» *#*•. The noun, signifying multitude, k the origin- 
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of the Scot, term menyie, old Eng. meyny, used in the same 
sense ; also of the modern word many. This passage would 
apply equally well as an illustration of <r«g<&, in sense 2. 
In Moes.G. a street is denominated from the circumstance 
of its being in front of the door. ' Go your ways out into 
fauradaurja, the 6treets ;' Luk. 10. 10. By analogy of for* 
mation, in A.S. fore-dure signifies a porch, a vestibule ; Isl. 
fordyre, corresponding to Gr. *(o B-v^Sf, prae foribus, Swed. 
farstuga, id., Isl. fyrirum, locus in nave primus, q. theirs* 
room. Su.G. siafoer en, stare ante aliqueni. 

2. Signifying before, as denoting progression* Jah silba 
fauraquimid, i And he goeth before him ;' Luk. 1. \7.gaetk 
tqforan him, A.S. Isl. munfyrer honumframmganga; Gr. 
*g«rtfv0-fr«*.— ' Arid they were in the way going up to Jeru- 
salem, and Jesus, faurbigangands iris, went before them ;' 
Isl. geckfyrer theim ; Mar. 10- 32. wp*y*i etvruf.—' When 
he putteth forth his own sheep, faura im gangith, he goeth 
before them;' Joh. 10. 4. A.S. gaeth beforan hym; Isl. 
gengur hannframmfyrer theim; Gr. tftxprfa *vrSf st^smt*/. 
A.S. fore-gangan also signifies praeire,- Alem. forauuesen 
praesse* furif alien praevenire, Isl. verajiri praesse, jirigan- 
ga praeire; Su.G. Jag kom foer an tu; veni te anterior, , 
vel ante te. 

3. Before, as to time ; as, 'Eyinr* *•$•. ™? t«ai^* ; c it hap- 
pened before the war/— Faur hanitts hrnk, € Before the 
cock crow thou shalt deny me thrice ;' Matt. £6. 75, in Gr. 
*■{<>, which is often used for *(« : — ' Art thou come hither to 
torment us, faur mel, before the time ?' Matt. 8. 29- *■{• 
xcuiw.—Faur thizei Abraham waurthi, im ijc; ' Before Abra- 
ham was, I am/ Joh. 8. 58. Here it is also used for *£]» — 
Whatever was, faura gamelUh, written aforetime, was written, 
for our learuiug;' Kom. 15. 4. Gr. *-t«syc«<pq. Faur in 
composition has the same signification. Faursnau, ' She 
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is, come aforehand to anoint my body to the burying ;' Mar. 
14. 8. *ybJU. A.S. foran tu hiafmaessan ; ante festum 
primitiarum; Chr. Sax. A. 913. Alem. ford einero citi de* 
imbizzes, ante unam horam refeetionis ; Kero. kLforda prae- 
cavere, forda lyfe, caverfc vitae, forfana praeoccupatio dam- 
nosa; Jirimana praevenire, antevertere, fyrirtkipan prae- 
ordinatus, fyriraetlan praedestinatio. &\x.G.foer. Han kom 
foer twa dagar sedan; ante biduum venit ; Ihre. : 

4. n^o is also used to denote defence or protectian. nfi 
t*p x*fi*v **l r*v yvmucSp (*,*x>i<ri*h * to fight in defence of 
wives and children/ The idea of protection is obviously 
borrowed from one standing before another as to place. In 
this sense we may view the language used, Mar. 9. 40. g He 
that is not against you, fdur izwis ist, is on your side; 9 that 
is, will stand for your defence, will take part with you ; Gr. 
frrsg VfcSt fan. This idea is, in more instances than one; sug- 
gested by the use of four in composition. ' He laid it in 
his own new tomb,+-f aurwahtjands staina mikilamma, roll* 
nig a great stone to the door of the sepulchre ;' Matt. 27. 60. 
Gr. ir0*<ncviltf*s ; that is, in front of the door, for defence 
against those who might wish to carry away the body. Four 
fakah, and faurkah ah, denote ' the veil of the temple ;' 
Mar. 15* 38. Matt. 27* 51. the curtain meant to. guard the 
sanctum sanctorum from the eyes of those who ministered in 
the holy {dace ; from ftrnr ante, and hahan suspendere, like 
Dan. forheng, and Belg. voorhang, a veil. 

A.S. fore-breost is compounded after the same manner ; 
pectorale, ' a breast-plate, or defence for the breast/ Som- 
ner; zndfore~burh pro~murale, q. a defence for the wall or 
fortification. The preposition for is used in this sense in its 
simple statp, as signifying, ex parte. We beoth for eow ; 
Stabimus a vestra parte; Nicod. 17. Fralic. furidemtan 
defendere, Gl. Moos, furisprechun, id. properly, to speak in 
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ptie'g defence. Su#G. laegga sig utfoeren, intercedere, op- 
posito velut corpore tueri ; Ihre, vo. Fber. 

i 

5. Preference. 'a^itJ *•§« xtfp*™*, 'virtue before riches.* 
The idea of preference is evidently borrowed from that of 
lateral precedence! outgoing before, or taking place of another. 
It is retained in the composition of faur,faura ; as mfan~ 
raganga, Luk. x )6» 1. a steward, one who is preferred be- 
fore die othefr servants, on whom they all immediately de- 
pend ; also in faumbathja princeps, from the preposition 
and biufran jubere ; and in fauramathleis, Luk. 8. 41. 49., 
the designation given to * the ruler of the synagogue/ cor- * 
responding to *££*» in the Gr. This word is from mathh 
forum, q. the place of speaking, from mathljan loqui. 

In AS. we have fore-standan, praestare, praeease, ^W- 
stigmi auteceWeve, fore~bean, * to be afore or above another, 
to be in authority, to have charge or bear rule, to be set 
over/ Somner ; fore-sittan, praeses, praesidens ; fore-steora, 
proreta, ' the ruler or guide of the foreship/ id. &c. Franc. 
foraferio, id. proreta ; Alem. foraperahtida, praeclara ; 
JbreleisoM, dxkM&;ftm$ezzan praeponere ; Isl. fergangumadr, 
afitestgnanos^ praeses, also villicus ; ^/brmgr, antesiguanug, 
f&rmadr gubernator, &c. SmuG. foer is used in the same 
manner ; foerman, praefectus, praeses, foerstandare guberna- 
tor, imperator,^©er^, rex, 8t& 

6. n$* also- denotes substitution, being equivalent to for, 
or instead of. n$* *-*#}•* &*wV, € to die for one's children ;' 
Eurip. A similar transition is here made, as in the two 
significations last mentioned, from the primary sense in re- 
lation to place. He who does, or bears anything instead of 
another, puts himself in his place. * I lay down my life, 
famo tho hmba 9 for the sheep/ A.S. fir tninum sceapum; 
Isl. fyrer saacdena ; Joh. 10. 15. »»?$ rZ> *£oS*r**. The 
same phrase occurs ver. 1 1. But instead off aura lambe> as 
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ill Junius, the genuine reading, according to Sotberg, is 
four lambe. Ulph. lllustr..p.'$8. Perhaps this is also the 
case as to ver. 15. although not mentioned. — ' Destroy not 
him with thy meat, four thanei Christ us gaswalt, for whom 
Christ died;' Ul.fyrer hvern Christur erdainn, Rom. 14. 
15. Gr. virit o$ Xprri* **ifan. A.S for is equivalent. * Arcbe- 
laus reigned in Judea, for thaene Herodem, in the room of 
Herod ;' Matt. 2. QQt—Eage for eage, and tothfor toth ; 
1 eye for eye, and tooth for tooth ;' Matt. 5. 38. In the Isl. 
version, augafyrer auga, taunnfyrer tannn. Alem. fora and 
fori have tlje same application. Fora diem, pro ipsis ; Kero, 
c 10. Furi sih gisprehhe, pro se satisfaciat 

This comparison illustrates the justness of Mr Bonar's re- 
marks, that " our Eng. preposition, for, appears to have a 
similar origin with the Greek *£ ;" and that u for in Eng., 
and ft-go in Gr., and pro in Lat., as well, as the' Gen vor or 
for, means, in its radical sense, position before" 

..... 

, This preposition has been derived from <™*y to sew, or to 
join together, which, though obsolete in Gr., is supposed to 
be retained in Lat. sua. Xv» denotes junction in place, time, 
and modes of action. 

The affinity between this and any Goth, preposition, is not 
so obvious as in some of the examples given above. But 
bj several learned writer* the particle sarn or sdrna, having die 
same signification, is viewed as radically one* zj*, we kmnv, 
in composition often assumes the form of <rvp ; as in rvft-G*jw, 
<rvp-Z>K\\a>, <rt/ft~C<€«£«, &c. &c. : and Fesius informs us that 
Ennius, the ancient Roman poet, used sum for. the analogous 
\&t. preposition cum, which seems to indicate that it had a 
common origin with <rv>. It has been supposed that the 
Greeks converted the s or sibilation, in sam, into the aspirate 
in op*, <tpx, simul ; as they sometimes interchanged these; 
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and as the Latins .formed their super, and sub, from Or. 
i'9-sg and &*«, by substituting the sibilation for the aspirate, it 
-beings admitted that this was customary with them. 3Lat. 
simul has been traced to the same source with sama. Instead 
of Su.G samman, , suman sometimes. occurs : Dela theer 
suman; si inter se litigent ; Dal. LL. ap, lhre. 

> » • . > * * 

. 1. It denotes junction in place. 'ZgcifMt* .nf*7$ «>v».r»i; 
Joh. 21. 3. ' We come with thee.'—-' Jesus saw that, the 
people, samathrann, came running together ;' Mar. 9. 25. 
fTirvvrgtgij.*-— ' One of the scribes heard them, sama-sokjan- 
dans, reasoning together j Mar. 12. 28. Gr. <rv£nr*9r#p. A.S. 
sam-hiwan, co-domestici, conjuges ; samm-ian, congregare ; 
A\em. sam-an id., Jcesemane concilium, Notk. Isl. soman, uu& 
collectid ; in composition sam, samsaefy concessorium ; sama 
stad, eodem loco ; Su.G. samquam conventus, samwiste, so- 
cietas. 

2. It is used in relation to time. 2v» rf iumuy 2*yixfa; 'he 
went away in time of .supper/— A-S. samod signifies simul, 
at the same time. Forweorthath samod, peribunt simul,, Psa. 
36. 40. Seojon winter samod; septem annos simul; Caedm, 
88. . Alem. samoso simul. Isl. jsapian, Su.G. samt, id. Geek 
han nu flora daga i samt ; tres dies continuo ambulayit j 
Halfdans Sag. 

5. It is applied to modes of action* *2v* <rt>) (td%*iftw f 'I 
would fight with your aid,'*-?- Dene and Engele wurdon sam- 
fhaele eet Qxna-fortha ; Daiti et Angli facti sunt Concordes 
apud Oxnafordam ; Chr. Sax. A. 1018. Samodrarisan 
consurgere ; samod-blissian, congaudere ; sam-rade, uno con- 
silio ; sam-wyrcau co-operari. Isl. samlag consortium, sam- 
toeck conspirationes, samlynde concordia ; samning pactum, 
at sami, pacipci, pangere foedus ; semsa compono ; samband 
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conventio ; wndhycke consensus. Su.G. Bams concors, 
unaaimts, saemja unio. 

Jhre, sad some other writers, have remarked the striking 
coincidence iu the formation of Gr. words with <rh* f and of 
northern words with tarn; as nipC***, consilium, Sa.G. 
samrad; vvvul**nh conscieatia, Su.G. samwete; riymrt**, 
compotatatio, samdryckia. To these we may add cvwrti*, 
comedo, hi. lameyte communio ; wwxt^H ctaetaneus, Isl« 
tamtida, id* 



CHAPTER IX. 



Of 'YjrJg and 'r^. 

» 

According to the order observed, only two Gr* preposi- 
tions remain for consideration, £*-eg and vv«. There can be 
too hesitation whatsoever, as to the close affinity of both to 
various prepositions in the northern languages. Bat,' as 
frreg and in* throw an almost unsurmountable bar in the way 
of the philologist, from their being evidently allied in the 
most intimate manner as to origin, although directly opposed 
in signification ; the very same difficulty retards him in hi* 
Goth, investigations. 

Mr Bonar and Professor Dunbar agree in viewing the 
preposition for* as evidently originating from the adjective 
vjto , signifying high ; and vt\ ' formed from the same root/ 
as ' denoting an object higher in point of place or situation/ 
Mr Bonar -thinks that "the application of the two preposi- 
tions, though originating from the same root, was reversed ; 
in the one case the attribute being referred to the noun pre- 



ceding, in the othar to its xjo-rel^twe, the noon idlom'mg. 
In these, therefore," he says> a there is m oontradictian, but 
merely -a diversity ia the mode of application. JfigA and 
Amp, above and under, are merely relative terms. When *one 
object is bop or amder in reference to another, ihk last, of 
consequence, aotnes to be high or 4600* io reference to the 
first. Such a position of two objects, therefore, may he 
equally expressed by saying, that the first is above die second, 
or tbe secoqd is under the first. In the preposition &»!(, the 
Greeks used the one mode of expression ; in the preposition 
M the other/' 

Tins idea will appear more clear from one of the fHustora- 
tions given, in which both the prepositions occur. 2C«i *h 
tm{ yii< *} vw* y«v x£vch, i the gold both above and under the 
ground ;'«•' the - gojd,— higher in respect of die ground, and 
the gold in regard to which die ground is higher/ 

Tbe mode of solution, adopted by my ingenious friend, 
had occurred to me, before I observed that he had made use 
of it. But it seemed necessary to reject it on several grounds. 
One of these is, that which I have since found mentioned by 
Professor Dunbar. " These ingenious remarks/' he says, 
" do not appear to me to convey a correct notion of the pre- 
position **r# ; for, I apprehend, we must join it as well 
as faig .with die proceeding noun, if we pay any regard to the 
cases which it is said to govern/ 9 Least of all can we admit 
of an inversion in the one case, which is directly opposed to 
the sense of the very same word in the other, only as ex- 
pressed in the comparative degree. Besides, such a violent 
inversion is totally incongruous to the common modes by 
which men express their thoughts, especially in a more 
simple state of society, such as that in which we may suppose 
the prepositions of any language to h^ve been formed, tn 
an instance of the kind referred to, violence must be done to 
thought itself. 
4 Nor can I entirely subscribe to the opinion of the last 

G 
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mentioned learned writer ; especially in as far as die Greeks 
are concerned. It seems, however, to come very near the truth* 
" As— high and low are relative terms ; so also are higher 
and high ; what is raised higher must be above the other 
object, and of course the latter will be under it. 1, there- 
fore, imagine that the Greeks, when they began to use the 
preposition fang in die sense of higher or above, lost sight of 
the radical meaning of far*, and used it in its relative situa- 
tion to fang, as denoting under" " These— conjectures/' he, 
with great candour, subjoins, " may lead to something better 
in the investigation of other languages more ancient than the 
Gr., to some of which that beautiful language is probably 
indebted for many of its simple terms." 

It seems most probable, indeed, that the Greeks received 
both farig and vri, from a more ancient people, in the senses 
in which they used them, without forming either from far*. 
For the existence of this noun rests on mere supposition, it 
being confessedly obsolete. The difficulty, arising from the 
contrariety of the significations of far* g and fart, is not remo- 
ved by the supposition, that the Greeks, " when they began 
to use farig in the sense of higher or above, lost sight of the 
radical meaning of fart." This conjecture is liable to more 
objections than one. It must be supposed that they bad in- 
troduced far* long before farig. This cannot well be imagined; 
for as soon as any people formed a particle signifying under, 
they would find equal necessity for another, as its correlate, 
signifying over or above* It can scarcely be thought, that 
so acute a people as the Greeks would form a comparative, 
and even add a superlative, from fart*, without paying the 
slightest regard to the obvious relation which far* is supposed 
to have had to this adjective. It has been assumed, that, in 
the formation of their comparative, they first made it mtt- 
pt, and afterwards reduced it to fart£t<, whence the preposi- 
tion frig is said to come ; and that the superlative was ori- 
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finally v*-*?*™?, afterwards contracted into v*-*™* . This 
only shews that a fabric, the basis of which is mere suppo- 
sition, cannot easily reach its proper elevation without similar, 
contributions from the regions of fancy* For this .assump- 
tion seems to contradict the evidence of facts. We have no, 
right to take it for granted, that the comparative was vx-on^s, 
and the superlative faror***?, when we have incontrovertible 
proof that they actually assumed die form of Mcn^ and 
wrigr«TOff ; signifying, as these degrees ought to do, superior 
and supremus. These terms thus proclaim their immediate 
descent from fargg j and this, of itself, affords a strong presump- 
tion that the preposition did not owe its origin to the Greeks, 
It may be inquired, however, What then was the origin of 
these particles ? and, How can we account for the use of the 
one in a sense so different from that of the other ? There is 
less difficulty in answering the first of these queries, than the; 
second). But, although we cannot attain to certainty in a 
disquisition of this kind, some degree of light may perhaps 
be thrown on the second, from what we consider as the only 
answer to the first, which seems to have any verisimilitude. 

It has been observed by one, whom Professor Dunbar 
seems justly to design an " ingenious and learned friend," that 
in Moes.G. ' ttf — signifies under, whilst ufar, its compara- 
tive, means over.'* When he speaks of **-« and vx%£ " stand- 
ing related to each other as comparative and superlative 
words," it must be from mere oversight, instead of positive 
and comparative. This opinion, indeed, as he observes, " is 
strongly confirmed by a singular coincidence, both in regard 
to meaning and mode of structure, in thempst ancient dialect 
of Gothic that remains *. v 

The same literary friend has gone a step farther. " The 
root," he remarks, " of all these prepositions, both Greek and 
Gothic, is iu all probability a verb common to both during 

4 

I 

• V. Dunbar's Exercises, p. 140, 141, N. 
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the earlier stages of their existence. This vert, or more 
properly, this past-passive-participle, is still to be found in 
some of the compounds of hafian, levare, erigere, tollere, 
under the form hof; and it is to this that the English are in- 
debted for their hove, haven, &c. the participle and preterite 
of heave." 

The acute Home Tooke has thrown out a similar idea. 
Speaking of the origin of head and heaven, he says they 
" are evidently the past participles heaved and heaven of 
the verb to heave ; as the A.S. heafod, heafd, caput, and 
heofen, hea/en, coelum, are the past participles of the verb 
heafan, heofan, to heave, to lift up. Whence," be subjoins, 
" ufon also may easily be derived, and with the same signi- 
fication *. M 

He takes it for granted, indeed, that ufan, ufa, was an 
44 A.S. noun/' signifying altus, high, adding ; <* But I be- 
lieve that vfon, ufa ; upon, up, means the same as top or 
head, and is originally derived from the same source f." As 
he views ufa as originally a noun, he gives ufera, and ufe- 
maest, as the comparative and superlative, signifying altior, 
althsimus. There can be rto doubt that ufer, also ufera, is 
the comparative, and ufeniaest the superlative, retained in 
Scot, uvar upper, and umast, umaist, uppermost, words quite 
common in the northern counties. But I hesitate as to the 
proof, that what was used in place of the positive invariably 
had the form of a noun. 

The idea of the relation in degrees among the different 
particles, not only in Gr. but in the Goth, dialects, is what 
, one would wish to find verified, because it affords a pleasure 
to the mind not communicated by solitary terms. But, in 
searching for truth, we are bound to view the subject in 
every possible light. It has been already seen, that the rea- 
soning m favour of frrig being formed by the Greeks as the 

* Divers, of Purley, I. 45£ f Ibid. p. 452. 
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comparative is by no means conclusive* The proof appears 
le&s doubtful with respect to its Goth, formation. Yet two 
difikulties occur. The first is, that it would rather induce a 
suspicion that the Goths did not farm this term from uf or 
ttfa, as a comparative, that in Heb., *Qy 5 e6#* f not only sig* 
nifiee trasdtm from the verb flfiar, transiit, but is often used 
9a a pflefpaitiog in the sense of trqw, titra, over. Pers, 
<ww, and^tfwr, also mean o«?er. This circumstance would 
indicate that the preposition has bad the highest antiquity, 
The other difficulty is of less weight. Although, in A.S., 
uferimd ufar are commonly used in the sense of superior, 
the preposition does not oftee occur in either of these forms, 
but is invariably written vfer. But as vfar is the form in 
Moea.G v it may be supposed Ibat, in the lapse of ages, the 
Aagto-Sajtons hating accidentally changed the sound of u into 
o, their wriiws gave both these terms according to the com- 
mon pronunciation ; never once imagining, perhaps, that 
they were originally one. Thus, what is over in old Eng., 
that is, ufper 9 in Soot is mwr. 

These difficulties, however, only affect the derivation of 
farig and vfar, and their relation to (ml and uf\ but neither 
the origin of the latter, nor their affinity to each other. There 
seems, indeed, to be every reason to suppose that M and uf 
had the same Goth, origin. The idea, formerly mentioned, 
that hof is the root, is by no means improbable. It may 
perhaps meiiit observation, that ki Isl. several primitive terroq, 
expressive of sonjefbiug elevated, appear in the form of huf, 
or Beady so : as, Att^conus, suwmitas, Gudm. Andr. ; kuf 9 
tsabs excavata quae tecto templi jncumhit; fwf#, legmen 
capitis; Verel. Ind. The aspirate, it may be supposed, bad 
iheeu thrown away. But this hypothesis is not necessary ; as 
there are other Goth, words, that might furnish an origin for 
the pseppsition perhaps equally probable, where there was 
no occasion for even so slight a change. As in Isl. yfer 
mgaiiies super! supra, die verb yf-art is superbke, Su,G. 

©3 
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yfw-as. It may be observed . that in Isl. y, as here used, is 
equivalent to u* V. Guilm. Andr. p. 195.' Ibre indeed views 
this verb as formed from upp sursum, super, in the same 
manner as the Latins formed snperbire from their preposi- 
tion super. He admits, however, that the term in a physical 
sense signifies, to swell. We may, therefore, view it as radi- 
cally the same with Isl. hef*a, haefv~a, levate, tollere, only 
without the aspirate. Su.G. -ypp-a sigmfies elevate, in altum 
tollere; whence ypper praecellens, yppare praestantior, ypp* 
arste praestantissimu*; and perhaps yppig superbus. A.S. 
yppan aperire, detegere, may have had a common origin ; 
for what is it to open, but to remove that which cavers, or 
is above? It also signifies prodere, to give up. 

Enough has been said with respect to the origin. Let us 
now enquire what reason may be assigned for the use of fori 
and uf, in a sense so different from that of brig and ufer; 
proceeding on the supposition that they all had a common 
<root. Although it appears unquestionable, that v*i and uf 
bad the same origin, this difference between them may be 
discerned, that while the origin of the former is merely in- 
ferred from its resemblance to v*4g, the particle vf in fact 
betrays its origin, in various instances, when found in a 
composite state ; still reminding the reader of the idea of 
•elevation, and resembling a prisoner chained to the ground, 
who by his struggles 'to raise himself testifies how indignantly 
he feels his .degradation. Hence we may warrantably con- 
clude, that, in its original use, uf signified above ; and that 
it came only in process of time to have the sense of under 
affixed to it, from its being employed as the correlate of 
ufar. 

Thus in Luk. 4. 1 1. Ana handun thuk uf-haband; ' la 
their hands they shall bear thee up/ "Ajg*, tollo, is the Gr. 
verb. The Moes.G. term is from uf and haban tenere, q. 
hold up. Uf-hropjan has a similar signification, uf corre- 
sponding to *y* ; and conveying the idea of ascent or motion 
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upwards. Uf-hropida Iaisus stibnai mikilai; ' Jesus cried 
with a loud voice ;' Matt. 27. 46. *nC*«rt j i. e. he raised or 
lifted up his voice* Uf-hropida; ' He cried out: 9 Mar. 1. 
23. «»&£«£•. The same terms are used both in Moes.G. 
and Gr. Luk. 4. 33 ; 8. 28. This analogy appears also in 
the use of the synonyme uf-wopjan, exclamare. Jah uf- 
wopida stibnai mikilai ; ' And she spake out with a loud 
voice;' Luk. 1. 42. *n<p*fnvu This term also occurs in 
chap. 8. 8. It corresponds to «v&V*, Luk. 9* 38. In the 
Isl. version, it is kallade upp.~ -The same verb appears in the 
form of uburhzstopjan, chap. 18. 3$. for &'*ri i he whooped, 
this being evidently the origin of the Eng. verb. Ubu is 
used for uf, as abu for af. 

* 

Uf-graban might seem to express the same idea,— from 
the preposition and graban, fodere ; q. to dig up, as those 
who dig throw up the earth. It is used Matt. 6. 19* to 
denote the act of thieves in breaking through, corresponding 
to Ifftgvwvri. But uf here seems rather analogous to Lat. 
e, eXf Hence the term is rendered, effodere ; and in the 
Cambridge copy of the A.S. gospels, where Ulphilas uses 
ufgraband, of-deJfan occurs. Lye renders it effodere, to 
dig out. It corresponds to Gr. he, «{, when the verb uf- 
rakjan, to stretch out, is used. This verb occurs in Matt. 
8. 3. Mat. 1.41; 3. 5. Luk. 6. 10; 5. 13. where it is in- 
variably used for vcrum*. It may be thought, however, that 
the idea of stretching out, in the cases referred to, as that 
of the withered hand, included that of previously lifting up. 
As Ulphilas uses. uf-sneithan in the sense of occidere, lite-* 
rally to cut off. In Scot* the phrase to sned off is still used 
in the latter sense. 1 have observed one instance, in which 
uf occurs in the sense of a, ah, Gr. « privative. This is in 
ufbrikan frustrari, irritum facere, Mar. 6.26; also sper- 
nere, Luk. 10. 16. As the verb, conjoined with uf, is brik~ 
an rumpere, it might seem literally to signify, to break up* 
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But it tt tiled id re ndet i ng Or. AfctAr, irriftM* fcteio, awako* 
aferogo ; from « and ril^ii peno. 

Ill Alem. and Franc., uf in composition retains the rig* 
niftcatien of afawe* Vffisttnter etxiliens, qfgangt aeetnsu; 
OI. Mom. Ufquhman, osiri, nfkekangan, orlaotiuy tf/fcfte 
ascensus, itfstigante ascemtentes, Keio* Ufmns> ottwao* 

lis, Notker. 

A.S. o/ occasionally indicates dome affinity to Moea*G» 

itf, in what seems to hare been its original sense. Tk» 
ef4icgedn h superjaeere, to overlay, incubandb opprknetey 
used in the laws of Edgar in the same sense with tfer-iic+ 
gan. Of-tftindM) exeurgere, evidently indicates ascent* 
Thesae of-stod and aras; Mare exsurgebatet intumint; J eh* 
0. IS. Rushvforth MS. 

We discern some vestiges of the change of this particle 
froin its original meaning to one directly opposite, in the IsK 
In this ancfent language of a signifies supra, like So.G. vef* 
wer: Ofa mikit fe f vis et ebundantia pecuniae 5 Ol. Sag* 
Yerel. Ind. Yet in the same Saga, cfan, that is, of a cms* 
johfed with an, the particle denoting motion, signifies dew* 
sum. tn this sense it is opposed to upp, although, as would 
seem, rtdfcally the same. Upp ne of an; Neque sursum* 
iteque deorsttm ; Ol. Tryg. S. 45. Verel. vo. Upp. Of/m 
efter has the same meaning, and is rendered by Swed. ne* 
i&th, q. to ttetieath, downward!. Ofanjiri is explained in 
a very lingular manner ; Deorsuna, supra, soperne posttun \ 
ibid. The meaning of Su.G. ofwan is desuper, from above 9 
it therefore gives the idea of descent. Dan. oven signifies 
kbvce> and oven over, over and above, q. wbotie, and tmre above. 

1 hate irttet with two phrases in A.S., in which both par* 
licles occur. They of consequence mark the relation which 
the one bears to the other. Vfan ofbr ealle; Supeme super 
omnia; Boet. 184. Ofir eoHum nfan 6thrxm tieorrwn; 
Super omnia quae superne sunt aba astra ; ibid. p. 185* 
Vfan signifies above ; ofer is used as meaning farther, or 
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wtort abe&e. Thus* though ufem by kseM indicates altitude ; 
** eooneeted with qfer^ it demotes inferiority. 

Thus Moes.G. uf, A.S. ti/<27i, and Isl. qfa, seem to ham 
fitiSt received the sense of downwards, merely as used to de- 
note rffecfttf from a AigA place, whether voluntary or violent. 
Foe efaqfaU signifies casus, descensus ; literally, a fall from 
above, or from on high. The terras bad thus gradually 
come to be applied to whatever was under or lower in rela- 
tion to higher objects. 'T*-* retains only the secondaiy 
sense ; but we discern both in the application of uf, ufan 9 
q£ig) and qfwan* This circumstance of uf retaining its pri- 
mitive sense in composition, affords a strong presumption 
that it is more ancient than $*••♦ To this we must add, 
that its Moes.G. cognate up, sursum, desuper, has never 
been, subjected to any change of signification. The A.S* 
preposition up is not only rendered super, but desuper, ' a* 
bove, from above ;' Somner. In the same manner, Germ. 
auf, which properly signified up or upon, came to bear the 
sense of desuper, from above, as being used in reference to 
things descending, as mtfgiessen, to pour upon. Teut. op 
seems to have somewhat of the ambiguous character of the 
Moes.G. preposition. Although it properly signifies above, 
it sometimes admits a contrary sense. 

It is not improbable that the use of the Moes.G. uf, and 
of its cognates, as denoting elevation from a lozv situation, 
might in part contribute to the application of it in the sense 
of under ; the mind fixing on the terminus a quo, instead of 
the terminus ad quern* Such a word as uf-graban, effodere, 
might suggest the idea of the ground, part of which was 
dug tip ; Akra. ufdio, ascensus, that of the place left be* 
low; Franc* ttf-Jiabetun, supportabant, that of the means 
employed under any object, for bearing it up. It does not 
follow, that the Goths were without a preposition corre- 
sponding to mb> till they adopted this secondary sense of 
uf. For UlphHas frequently uses undar as exactly analo- 
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gous to wri : and, this term seems to have been common to 
all the Gothic tribes. In A.S. under generally occurs 
where Ulphilas uses «/. 

I now proceed to compare a little farther the two Gr. 
prepositions with those of the Gothic nations ; and, without 
regard to the alphabetical order, shall first attend to fcra> 
because of its apparent seniority. 

*r*o, Lat. Sub. ' 

' Moes.G. uf y ubu, sub; Isl. of an deorsum; Su.G. ofwan 
desuper ; Teut. op, desuper, sub. 

*Tiri is explained as signifying, 1. Rest or situation un- 
der; 2. Motion tending under, or coming under; 3. Sub- 
jection, influence, protection, &c« j also, 4. As denoting a 
portion of time. 

1. Rest or situation under. Swa swe magun uf skadau 
is fuglos himinis gabauan ; ' So that may under the shadow 
of it the fowls of heaven lodge ;' Mar. 4. 32. M rnv **&$ 
mvr*. Moes.G. nf-mesj or uf-mesa f is rendered by Lye, 
excavatio, lacus. It occurs in Mar. 12. 1. ' A certain man 
planted a vineyard, and set an hedge about it, jah usgrof— 
tz/mesa,— and digged a pit;' the term in Gr. is vx^nv, 
subtorculare, a pool for receiving the juice which comes 
from the wine-press. Junius prints the passage as defec- 
tive. Benzelius, in his edition/ conjoins usgrof and ufinesa, 
without leaving any blank. But Sotberg, in his accurate 
revisd of the Codex Argenteus, found that the word for 
which Junius and Stiernhelm left a blank was dal, and 
reads ; Usgrof dal vfmesa ; rendering it ; Effodit cavernam 
(laccum) sub mensa; ' digged a hollow under the table, 9 
dal, he says, signifying any thing depressed, as a valley, and 
here the. place for receiving the wine. Vfmesa, he adds, 
is constructed after the form of the Gr. word, from uf cor* 
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responding to foi, and mes elsewhere used by Ulphiks for 
a table. V. Ulph. lllustr. p. 32. S3. 

£. Motion tending under, or coming under. Ni % im 
wairths ei uf krot mem inngangah; * I am not worthy that 
thou ahouldest under my roof enter;' Matt. 8. 8. M w 
*vyn* *loikh&.—Ibai lukarn qudmith du the ei uf melan sat" 
jaidau; ' Is- a candle brought/ or * Does a candle come to 
be under a bushel set ?' Mar. 4. 21. This is a literal version 

of the Gr. Mnn i Avgra? *ZW**h *** v*o ™* p*it** r%6j[. It IS 

used in the spme sense in the composite state. Sa ist tham- 
mei ik uf-daupjands thana hlaif giba; ' He it is to whom I, 
dipping it, shall the bread give ;' jah vf-daujrjands thana 
hlaif; ' and difjping the bread, he gave it to Judas ;' Joh. 
13. 26. Ip Gr. /S*\J/«$ occurs in the first clause, I^C*^** in 
the second, dipping in, immersing; as the Moes.G. term, 
literally viewed, is redundant, q. dipping under*— ' And as 
he went, uf+strawidedun wasfjom seinaim ana wiga, they 
spread/ or ' strewed their clothes in the way ;' Luk. 19* 36. 
Gr. vsrirgtfrwtr, substraverunt. The Mftes.G. verb is from 
uf sub, and strawan, to straw, strew, or strow. 

S. Subjection, influence^ protection, fyc. Ja than auk ik 
manna im uf zealdufnja gasatids, habands ufmissilbin gad' 
rauhiins ; ' I also am a man under authority set, having under 
me soldiers;' Luk. 7. 8. v A»^#rtr«$ tlpi far* t$W<x? rxrvifurf, 
t%»f v* tftcturof «-£«*«#*«*• The same phraseology occurs in 
Matt. 6. Q.—AU saiwalo zvaldufnjam ufarwisandam ufhaus- 
jai ; ' Let every soul to the powers being above be subject? 

Rom. IS. 1. IS*r* ^vjg* *£w/«'f forfgf^avre*? v^nwOTtf*. 

Here we have both prepositions in the compound state, ufar 
corresponding to vri{, and uf to inrl.—Aiththau ainamma 
nf-hauseith, ith antharamma frakann ; ' or he will hold to 
the one, and despise the other ;' Matt. 6. 24. Gr. *rii£«r«<. 
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The MoesXji . verb, used in both passages* last quoted, if 
from uf and hausjan audbe ; signifying auscultare* obedire* 

4. 4s denotkig lime- Th** v** nw« ; ApoUon* « He came 
under night/ L e. ' under cover of qpgbt.'-*-' He went, ** 
gar d Gof A*, uf Jbiaiham gudfin, into the how* of God, tft 
ife day* of Abiathar the high priest;' Mar. 2* 26. in G*v 
it is trt 'aC*«j«(, It is used in the same teas*, Jjuk. 4. %7. 
Jah managai thrutsfillai wesun uf Ha$lei$and praufttau in 
Jsraela ; ' And manyleper* were in the time <tf EUas the 
prophet in Israel. 'Here also M is the G* • preposition. Is 
A.S. under occurs in both places. 

Teut. op den men, sub meridiem ; op denawndysub ves> 
peram ; op de ver-beurte van den fyve f sub poena mortis; 
capitis; Kilian. 

*tVJ{, Lat. Super, supra. 

Moes r G. ufar y vfaro, A.S. qfer> Aleas. ubnr, uber, upar, 
by contraction ur, war, Isl. o/ur, qtfer, Su.G. oefwer, Dan. 
q^iier, Germ. vher, Belg. £*g, <wer t id. Alem. uberi, supra, 
A.S. q/ere, desuper. 

A.S. ftffr, t(fera # ti/or, qfur, superior ; Ales*, oboro, U. 
yfer, Su.G. ocfre, Dan. e£er, Germ, auto*, Belg. apfttr, id. ; 
all corresponding to Scot, uvar, Old Eng. oner, modem Eng, 
upper. 

'rut^ signifies, 1. Rett over or above; 2. /» defence tf, or 
inbebatfqf; 3. In warn o/; 4. Jfotaw so* r, <* beyond. 5. 
Superiority in respect of fwsvr, dignity, or operation. , 6. 
Concerning; 7. It also denotes eacm; 8. U signifies 
qgekist, 

1. Rest ever or ofot*. X«f V faif «i0*a«V ; Homer. ' He 
stood oyer his head ;— •' he stood^-rhigher in respect of his 
head,— higher than his head.'—' {low from the sixth hour, 
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i&arth riquis ufar alhiairthai und quheila niundon, there was 
darkness over all the land unto the ninth hour; Matt. 27. 45. 
A.S. version, over eatte eorthan; in the Isl. yfer allt landiU 
Here the Gr. preposition is ferl. Ufaro has the same sig- 
nification. Lat. supra has been formed from v*<eg, in the same \ 
manner as ufaro from ufar. The distinction, almost inva- 
riably observed among the Latins, between super and supra, 
the former including the idea of contiguity, but the latter not, 
does not seem to apply to ufar and ufaro. In one passage 
ttfaro gives the strictest idea of contiguity, where we have an 
account of the sepulchre of Lazarus. Staina ufarlagida was 
ufaro; € A stone was laid upon it;* Joh. 11. 38. A.S. 
Thar waes an stan on uppan geled. On uppan is from the 
same origin with ufar, signifying super, ins u per ; in Isl. yferlag- 
dur; Gr. Xi'foq SaWr* W *vr£. Here the strictness of the 
version of Ufphilas appears, in the repetition of the prepo- 
sition, as in the Gr. It is used in the same sense in com- 
position. Mahts hauTiistins ufarskadweid thus ; f The power 
Of the Highest shall over-shadow thee ;' Luk. 1. 35. A.S. 
Thaes haehstan miht the ofersceadath; Isl. kraftur him 
haedsta mun yferskyggia thig. Gr. w*rxt*ru m. — J ah zcarth 
milhma ufarskad&jands im ; l And there was a cloud that 
overshadowed them ;* Mar. 9. 7. Gr. ino-xtafyrx avroi^ — 
J ah was vfarmeli fairinos is ufarmelith ; ' The superscription 
of his accusation was written over ;' Mar. 1 5. 26. Here we 
have both the noun and the verb, compounded of ufar, and 
meljan scribere. Gr. «nyg«p$ — Wiyiyytppviii. The term 
corresponding to iTiy^n in A.S. is ofer-gezvrit. In Isl. 
Thar var upp yfer honum skrifad.—Quhis habaith manleikan 
jah ufarmeli ; s Whose image and superscription hath it ? 
Luk. 20. 24. In Isl. Hvcrs mind og yferskrift hefur hann? 

2. In defence of 9 r^ r* pawpxi ; ' I fight in defence 
of you, — * 1 fight to cover you,' consequently, ' in fighting am 
higher than you.* I have met with one passage only, in the 
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Codex Argenteus, in which ufar can be understood in this 

sense. * There were in the same country shepherds,— op£- 
tandans tcahtuom nahts ufar Imrdai seinai; 'keeping the 
watches of the night over their flocks;' Luk. 2. 8. \Nyht- 
zcaeccan healdende ofer heora heorda ; A.S. vers. The Gr. 
preposition is M. I need scarcely say, that the meaning ob- 
viously is, that they watched for the purpose of defending or 
guarding their flocks* 

3. In room of. *r^ #£ •Wtw; i he serves in room of 
thee,-— coming over the place from w^ich you have been re- 
moved,— -or which you have left unoccupied.' Ufar may 
admit this interpretation in Matt. 10. 37. Saeifrijoth attan 
aiththau aithein ufar niik, nist meina wairths. ' He that 
loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy of 
me;' Matt. 10. 37' In A.S. ma thonne me; in Gr. frrfg ifUs 
IsL vers., yfer mig. The same preposition occurs in the 
second part of the sentence. It literally signifies above; but 
the term, being used figuratively, denotes the substitution of 
another object, that receives the supreme love to which the 
Saviour asserts his exclusive claim. 

4. Motion over, or beyond. 1.) 'r*-ig has this significa- 
tion in regard to place. 'A«ftW««? rfc wrs$ AJy»3ror ; ' Ethiopia 
which is beyond Egypt ;' Thucyd. — Afar thatagalaith Iaisus 
ufar marein tho Galeilaie ; € After these things Jesus went 
over the sea of Galilee ^"Joh. 6. 1 . In A.S. ofer tha Galileis- 
cean sae ; In Isl. yferum sioenn. Gr. *-6$*r t« &*a«*-otk.— 
Iddjedun uh ufar marein in Kafarnaum; ver. 17. A.S. 
Ofer tha sae to Capharnaum ; Isl. yferum sioenn til Caper- 
naurrt. The same as above in Gr. — Iaisus usiddja mith 
siponjam seinaim ufar rinnon tho Kaidron ; Jesus — went 
forth with his disciples over the brook Cedron ;' Joh. 18. 1. 
Eode he ofer tha burnan Cedron, A.S. Moes.G. rinno, a 
torrent, a runnel or run of Water; A.S. burn, byrna, Teut. 
born, id. Scot, a burn. In Isl. yferum laekenn Kedron. 
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ni{*9 still occurs as the Gr. preposition. Here it may be 

observed, that, as A.S. ofer signifies ripa, the bank of a river, 

it may be viewed as the preposition used in a substantive 

form ; q. what is above or higher than the water. Or the 

term may have been primarily applied to the opposite bank, 

from ofer as signifying beyond. Germ, nfer is used in the 

same sense with the A.S. term. V. Wachter. Moes.G. 

ufar has the same sense in composition. Atsteigands in 

• skip, ufarlaith. * Entering into a ship, he passed over ;' Matt. 

9. 1. A.S. ofer-spglode,. over-sailed; Isl. Foer yferumaftur. 

Gr. d<Mri{«n # . Although leithan does not appear in its 

simple form, it has evidently had the sense of ire. A.S. 

qferthone muthan, trans fretum ; ufer jindan, ulterius in- 

venire. Su.G. oefwer sioen, trans mare. 

2.) *r*i£ signifies beyond in relation, to time. *Txtg w 
x**(0», beyond the time, unseasonably. A.S. on uferum dagum 9 
in posterioribus diebus ; posthac ; Lye. Alem. uparmorgane, 
perendie, quasi transacto crastino; Germ, iiber morgan, 
Su.G* oqfwermorgon; id. Lefwa oefwer aret, vivendo annum 
superare. 

3.) The Gr. preposition is also used in a moral sense. 

'Oftwrigftj Tge'ngtfi vtrf£ oq*M ie%p,inw»* Homer* 

' Whichsoever shall first offend beyond, or contrary to, agrees 
ment.'—Niquhcwhun anabusn theina nfariddja ; ' Neither 
transgressed I at any time thy commandment ; Luk. 15. 
29. Isl. enn yfertroded thinbodord. Gr. fl-agqxfor. A.S. 
ofer, extra, praeter. Ofer Godes ae he deth; extra, vel 
contra, legem Dei facit; Soniner. Hwi ofwer-gaege ge 
Godes word ? Quare transgredimini vos Dei verbum ? Num. 
14.41. Alem. ubart nan, praevaricare. Su.G. oefwerfara, 
transgredi physice et moraliter, quod est peccare ; Ihre. 

* V. the observations on nig*, ri^at t p.83, &c. 
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Fijands meinans jainans, thatei ni wildedm mik thhtdanon 
yfiw { \& ; > TbpMmc^i^i^iota neuttoq**; tail Jr*o*id 

La*, J«. 10* . <3tts *f*uftg*,;i* l*st fro* ftbe C6de*\Are*tr 
tanfev Attaint wfartowtfte* tmfreabay Jtiwtamttavf *>**]**•> 

smv^pecuL, Rfig»l;< Sm.G. otft^te, otfmrAeet* idUt&I. 
qfefibodt) 9*preiavi pafcates ; yfttdrotncniy dojnHitfip* )&*<<<» 

n^Mtt^norihe servant afoz>4 Ms lord/ u *l£far has tbe,^*)^ 
signification. Nist- mpon/eis *f#r Imsatga, nth titutfgfhftfp* 
fanin seinamma. A.S. Nys se leorning-cnikt ofer hys la- 
rem. ne ti*w offrtysJilfl/htrf* Itiiiftjtfep ^eiwe a^so in 
composition ; as in Mar. 10. S3. Sunus mans ntgibai* 
thaim vfar*g^$r#Jflh ^bofyarJQfli: \Tfee son of ^man shall 
be<delivqred,jtp ( jfte cAie/ priests and scribes/ or * book-men. 9 
A.S* ofer-ealdor-man, princeps. 

&mv«ftrQ. && 7 ™*d«k> tfawmwj l J?«M$ $ ^iv 1 *? y°M 
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6w # r*Jj signifies eonemttjtg. I have observed bo rtstige of 
this sense ia MoesvG*, or in any of the other dialects. U 
seems to have been a refinement of the Greeks, when they 
became more polished ; and may perhaps be viewed as too 
a sense for a barbarous people* 



7* The Gr. preposition frequently denotes excess. Tim is 
merely a figurative use of the term as signifying over or beyond* 
'r*^ 44 ji<fr{«* beyond lueasnrc.— » c r?ri(<*r/{«r<-f v #* i % ^ 5 Gum 
largo eicessu, superabundant gratia ; Rom. 5* 10. In Ish 
(his it r Yfagmefermdemvennirnktuframitr. As Moes^Gi 
ufar-fullei is abundance, q. irverfulne^ ufaraasaH signifies 
excess or rather excessively.— -Jah ufarassau sildaleikidedun : 
'And they were beyond measure astonished;' Mar. 7. 37. 
v**iga-fg«w£$ IImtAuVow*. A.S. ofer is synonymous. Ofer-aet 9 
ingluvies, over-eating. Ofer-aete, vorax. Oftr-fyith, supra 
moduni laetus. Ofer-crueft y nimia versutia, fraus. Ofer* 
drenc, nimia potatio, ebrietas. Ofer-fylle, satietas. Alem. 
nbarazalii, crapula ; Kero. Ubdrfluzentaz mez, mensuram 
supereffluenteni ; Tatian. Ubartrunchanii, ebrietas ; Kero. 
Franc, uparaziti, crapula, Gl. Mons. Uperoangalonb 
excedunt; upervangaloti, excessu; ibid. Isl. yferfliot, 
abandanter. 

8. 'rsr^ is sonfetimes used in the sense of contra. 



Homer. II. r. 59. 

' Since thou hast reproved me justly, not injuriously/ or 
4 against right.' This is merely a slight transition from the 
use of the particle as signifying beyond. — Moes.G. ufar 
changes the sense, so that the compound expresses the re- 
verse of the meaning of the term in its simple state. Ujar- 
mmnodedun niman hlaibam;— -The disciples 'hud forgotten 

H 
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to take bread ;' Mar. 8. 14. Hig qfergeaton that hig hlafas 
tie natnon, A.S. The Moea.G. verb is formed from the 
nrenositioj} mdjmmn> flpwj^ cogilare. O/er has ihesame 
power irt/.S.' l Hetoah\\$mk ^hkr, ofel-heo/iW { M 
aiwetiltaU^ <&6eiU»4> l^^c^iy^/sappqatSflflle/for 

hlaupnissi, a breach of faith, praevfcncatio ; Isiaor, 

I may add that Franc, uberden, insuper, Gl. Mitilj^ri4tly 
resembles, both in its form and meaning. Swt^U, ««igAn>« dean* 
per, superne, in superior u party 1*411*. 1st. yfred, yfrit y valdi, 
has also strong marks of affinity. 

r u \v\i\v\ 
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"' - ■ '■" r "'-i' Hi: nl »• '\jJ.Yh.v. 1 .»*» ;if» i't r»iir// dime 

*■ *nlT \>\W. vj ^ ..4/: r f j i 1|0// inA'-ioq-.-iriio jri I 1 ' 
ho-ibni ti.» *yr:i\ ,i( dihwau onn;a ntlt ni bormoi v[: nbt/9 

'n-yzv/.o ioihioI f)i 7>itiD <i/jti;vrj>b giii'iicn/n o/h Juii 
bnc «£i TJ /luj ,..,«« fv'i. .Lir^.'iroilc £jftirr c is »yusA-n'\\V^ 

/nl-rc/ip ii>/{lonji inort t 9bami£ ex otAto\\n 
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^'S'ERSn'PPA'TIONSi ^RONOBfMS, NAMES 

MJj&ityliaNl JtJ ,i<jqjjgnr f w^v^i . ujjv{ ij?ilj *;!>*, .,..-• i. 

«8t>D ^ll^i-Kv ..Wva ,»UfU£9ni Hilt kUU>l *jil Hi dJO'i .< .J«i,;i'tr<<}Y 

vtuintp to <4i6nf »jiior»'. • »'£*? Hf?rf 

CHAPTER I. 

OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

Those to which I beg leave to call the attention of the 
reader are the following; 'aaa*j *a>, *e*>, Lat. An; 'Ar«g, 
*vr«g, 'Hti, jJt«, Lat. Aut, autem; Ai«, hirn E«; t h; and 
w Oro Lat I/*!, u t • 



*aaa*, but. 

This conjunction has been deduced by a learned and 
acute writer from ixx* another. " In all instances," he 
says, it " retains the original signification. Thus, ** «**•> **- 
*a*vr*i tof ftp**, J came wof to destroy the law,' but to ful- 
fil it ; I came not to destroy the law, another thing-—/ 
came to fulfil it." Jones's Gr. Gramm. p. 300. 

The correspondent word in Moes.G. is alja. This is 
evidently formed in the same manner. We have not indeed 
the adjective in Moes.G. analogous to SLxx*, in Lat. alius. 
But the remaining derivatives certify its former existence. 
. Alja-kunja signifies alienigena, *\xeyim, Luk. 17. 18. and 
aljathro is aliunde, from another quarter. ., 

h 8 
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"'''if M$u tfffiP w slgdir^ng «&;TU^''%'&'oii "toy 
rlgntllancf and'on' my M u »™t K MKUi!6'$ti6?fya'mmei 



tbfiy saw no man any more, aya i(ft$u ainana, mtth m, tit 
^sus'on1ywIth'tHemsetvd; ,, "''X^Uri««» jUWf', BUt 
%ame'iraelenSsyl/ne'i^: "" ' , '""" " ^ ^' ( ' '" ; 



smthn 

it tuV. 

..#U.n ! . lur'lj .tf 1 ! '•!,(.„ T, (it /hi.i<h •^•,ll» JO ntf '\ 

* ' 2. It is also used for tl ty',' nisi, unless*. ' < B'iW ( fflifo , iidte 

of fliem was plias sent, mja ui^Saiaipta 'SeiddnaWHu'Wa- 

"mm vft&KD^' «ra urfti Sa^of SiaWuriftyJ <*WHKo 

'jbit'wai widow; fiuV. S^.' 1 tt'occurfKHtt hWeYV'**?. 

* ilYH,//. »','if i n MJd,M*f'tit£ AUiViMz/V ''Wrt^tifiiftf^a'^ 

siW ttnuthfiiss, aha atnsUoffi; ' There Ja li'<4"ttn^ g'tfott, 

6«* on* thatl i;,"'Go<f; 1 Wavrid"^:" "'irhm^vrbne 

good ;— another thing— God only ;' or ' one is gootf— God.' 

3. It occurs in the aedft' ^^fe^^B^si**! < There is 
. one GocL jah nist anthar alia imma, and theje is none 
>l olher,M ^i* Mar. 12. 32. oS*. U» *aA«* «-aJp Vivn: !Ny$ 






mon? 



ahemgeiKi; A {em. aHemmman aliunde, dues anter, Otfr. 
also, aliud, aliunde^ id ^ Isl. eifa, mlias, Yerei. ; *el, aut, 



c* t^NjtjNc'notf*. lit 

siire^Jit^lie ^lligar 9x Guftorc. Afrit;. 5 Germ* al-fanz alien* 
logP3ms 9 tl-gotze icblui^ pe^rioiMi^ e/eW terra ^iiena, Q7dfc 
ei bpp pferteriin*. * f " ~« 

Wftfttef. 11* his Glossary,, gives tl, ell, as signifying alius* 
^^j^jp^gfrflqs. JJuj, be says that it is a Celtic, ^pcLpri* 
Uiitfye ty'Ord, whepiQMhs Greeks formed £'aa»;, ai>d trie La- 
tins qliiis* He refers^ tp « C^riibro-Brit. a/jopn alienus, afyrt 
aliem. ittitniri, alhud aliefii&ena, adven*. allwhd id., &c* 
But these have as much the stejfeblance of derivative words 
as any of those already tnfcfttioiied. Tire term, although 
ip a pompo^iife fbfify, has fully as pjrimitiv^ an appear* 
^9e A 4n A.S. ff- or (tefctkeddig extents, ejttraneus, pere* 
gr$ug, £ r( ??ty ^^4- *$&*£, populus, jgens, also written eh 
tyeoffy^ ^bere tjieodiw ha'? the samp meaning ; eUreordig 

:n* 




,t}iDab who i#$w£ froi£ o&e counfty to another. . 

> " « ■ • . • •'••' ,>' '. !' . ',fi *ty 

« 

, ^ ^^cQirti^ctiofi^i ^ An. : 

^Sotoe nave supposed l*» to be coaipoiindecl* ofl'br e/aiid 

*». Professor Dunbar views tfeie eofVJottctibtfi as fbr&ed 

from different verbs ; deriving iv froni i^ v or «{i/, 01^ frbtn 

4^x, dje aatqe with & ore*, mtrio, rf/^alid ^frdm bta,sino> 

.Jpermitto! l> It is aclcUowle^^^ hoWev<$, fttitaeifc particles 

yhavfe nearly the same meaning* ^ and thai molt prouaDiy ttfey 

ire both from die same root. If ^a^r^en'jlistl^^sferv^d, 

, that Jhey properly suggest the ufea df ^fi^ihiii^BeJttSg^^ 

fi ; and particularly; th^t ii l ^ ^sonly '£&' ii^ definite 

meaning, that of denoting peitnimonor fhfoer, eithfer tondi- 

^lyor a^lntejy/ ^c6rdii% (9' Uie miWr^ if th^ «u^t." 

,!Diere seeuis ,to be ' po grduVicl to l: (Joi|t)t; thfit the tifcrtide tf« f 



jribrtgcttoOfttifisyi^ 

/>i*tapiwld^dodi3^iJtl»t drii^e.\mcm*UM^4iiy&&silfop> 
)^e^icj*riinii&U' J3Ut sevRilal<iu8tw«e^;JOvAhe f |c^»^ 
kpveiibeeu tpfofhcfttl' by Idiffifrfinfc. writes. ™,|.\E. jtagferi PtK- 
fljtft.i'it.gdtv .til£htk* ui«wi ^ri«dbc^i^atel> j#c fi^y- 
tofffi bwh 1 tOtah«J«ib>factivQ i( axid>itd tJie,#re^rt ;^4w^K^- 
J#d4itouediur^>W;exan»i)l£S 4 ki >*hm frt»gme»is nrf j thft ^ m 

t*)Jtfniatctr«gatiotfci< £hifl ic^rriaapondMo the application of 
tfrt rol^at. ;TlidiGaroBka>iha\Ye^<u^ 

sJcf Atod ih* pet^fovateked- b«»iifiAyia& J^tfifai iwqtwzq, 
4Vhat dmUitue *> tfidUik)* 3.olQ<^ JtL&Kivtvittilujubbis 
fhan\u the edition#>fi Junius ^Jbntik tW^roetttedJfttro^ttei 
MS. by Lye and Sotbergu^JButikfciivlHijjg to, justify hjt*- 
self, said unto Jesus, An quhas ist mis nequhundja ; Who 
is my neighbour f Chap, 10. 29. K«i %U *r( p.w wkntr/** s 
This, passage* isul^cr^lv^ijjjdqcpf^Bgito tl^e Cc^\ — 'And 
they that heard it, said, An quhas mag ganisan, : Who then 

.I^>othat!itiii$iit behfM a*Um>&j J,& Q'-iS^^^gf 

are often connected in Gr., tht.<^ i f>r§^'m& W X\fo\hp^ 

fatiirfcbtiaejilteiirita- ^mm^^J^J^i^U^M)^^ it* 

. ^erejfckerkf (WiisiiiWei'tRd $o*rtd ei jfrj.ua^as ^W^WW^JBB 

ofUttiJL i«aq( 1 fi Jiioua ur.i\hV>\! .i.) <.i<j]f »>>,j> /t.!i»i* o» 
,>v v^^A^&i JmiapfB oi&hes ) aobiti nduify ilo-i the , jus* ,<>(<*> ^ ^Qf . 
^dimrfiDMbttvssr' b/lrba»eg0^mi!do,ifUelidbMii t 6\fc gW9iA>r 
grant ;' kye from athtin, dare ; concedere. ^w is used by 



4* qtosriMW C' i ft bM. 
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<a^6Ud <&* W^ 

as has bee^m^^^^ iimy^lBeakei mahiaed fa^£agli* 

tifflftbttgh ^**be€&^'0b&tete<K Itls stiitilXDfamrifJtP^ 

i*F^«Hfle-8fense4wte^ 

fM&h*fc«iW b«*g> farmed) from tkfc^ia verbi; .get **►,*& 

^kJh J U*<is<Ufi*d > iq'iddiSpgq aflme/idbdH J*iy t iWRU»i^(to 
tfrhlte efrigte ; eipeoiiilfy^iheaame)|iaBticle*e€urftjw kiaA- 

^ iSttlChigq* fob c^rtditiopalnparticid, u«dfl^<eqwvftlaat(tp 
W/Wl™filt^<mrs*vfeiy <t>fwu >im >di4* iaraebfcddws.. h Jim foe 

q. 75. ap, lhte.K>^\rfku)^ghewio#dg(mHlki,)i}kl cpc »anwt9ffe 
< J^ij^it^ul^ J#t;jHumd sUaJAae/Op^ attiUtitt. pU- 
^i4&i^*¥4*i»&i0oharli, plHO& af^Jhre.olfrtwmildci*. j«(0#» 
^8ttmti>b^ ^ott^oindd with*, want^riogatbifr; **> wfamtat 

^^5^#^^uW«i'i«b^^6^%ijdJori biiit «>/J /d .£M 

odV/ i i*\\nun\^,u * f .w V/wun\m^ i\k ,*jj<*<jI «)1«uj hint «ltar 

w*^^ *»» - •» : * p *»>* .(Jii .Ci • qjuKJ '] iuodd;>i<jiP ^ffi ai 

a'>dj odtf . >;v,i>uv^ <im\t iiiAuy wk «buj<s ,ii Insv.f ted? mAi 
--<Ih&«h*&Tm*rhs&>*&e aiftitylbeftnieh ihfadGte. rtnjtarf* 

• J' ^I^flkAi" btotffe <«otoidtt*ad* ralteUtaoe^i .>l*iiJair, 
a$>Vflitefr l it>is «KJd*Wied. » > iilAorl«rt^JU8itW>|*wtte<»lo^, 
'H^^tW l ^(^w^ cMiluigu^d^^ilii^M'bfib^/^ 

to signify a/fer. Moes.G. aththan might appear allidd to 
l^£to/4»jf<»feuihil i*4nrii8Jated;i faataiJi&AaqfyauHl fft&Afeztf, 



:-.,.> <> vA*» j)rou«ie^«teo; Anifr ^Kpijiiiyjymg^nft jd#« 
. h£U> thai 49 i*c«*s#rj hw* r ift<t* ae&rtotwhat tatafaM* 

laid with respect to the preposition A«<t ; its use iq,a«c&iijtf9o» 
live or composite form, as well as in its simple state, hav~ 
ipg^feeop^ «4r#«<li^ €Kf4ww4« ' . ii.ff" .- >-»»ri»- ir.i**v ffl 1 

,/ 4 | <*■}«' .», 1 1 1 * c , ^ ,.{ it -y, 11! ,vf <«r« l l •- ^'l!] !.■*• //')!/ ffi l»f* 

w)vii»!" * »■' "«• c . -.}-■«■• » » iB2)'l& r »' ' fl I* ' Jf r, *> h*rflo«7 
fifirl •!'*'•• ••' ^ ■»! •' -v *'.».• «»t«» \«. *> ,11V. -»| J jilt lo biic 
•rrdbniuSfW hi*Glpssaryj has given Moea.0. ei tomgaitftng 
j}«!. r Bitl tmtoeWIy *tm)n£ varie«ft< passage* i*»hich >heM^w 
quofeKl there is uot.orte m which at <m» *tJtiejtyffa**r this 
Jenifer: for ttta maota, it maybe'wpt^^d^.fLy^-Jbilsttfx* 
d*dad tfeia*eo*e an? bja Dictionary wikbauMeltiog tb4tftpifrfo 
{^^ftfltiTOMfhetbcr^the.tera^ aa. upfd u**h& Gtfffcr Afyen- 
tms jim%ht in •*% tiattance he tbterenderfed. ' * l . r 1 v * r. * l . 

rrJUs q0tnmaa «ip»flca6g« w «f, ?t««&> Jktt iafsoaae.'iimr 
instances it has the same meaning wi#tf the. GrtnpirtaciB* 
These must' have been much reduced in number, from the 
c^itoratiofL ie£ 4ix>^rt>on/ in u*ofet Of ffth*. plates whtrethi* 
parttcl* o&Hws ~ jpr the original. > ..Sack trade* of fevusfetof 
ihM tepft*era*in*Jpweito^ 

buffrJlftdv aofi o W w fr * Origin \ri* that Which «d frequently 
^4un>(iil Gr. \ \< \ \i^r l ,v,\" ••• , x * • , -*>*^.\.; 

t vrl-i! f M'< f ! " '-Hi -jo inn! !» *f l-\, ' \" .' * •'■ ' .• •« '>• * •*• * 

*im K JHH n s Mtt es itqwpflrfjF'sigiiifies! ifi It it found In «afe 
f ttlfrg e wfech is jlblifctwet i This As Mdtt 11jB3. KkaM 
#*** $ftw lmwJ *l Tmkt m tfot w*Brtrtktwo*$ m idxis,aith* 
than e%$ vmanavbttd-bim t\fag> ' Far if m*&o&*m*^!be 
mighty [works] done in thee, it would have remained until 
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"o™ i#»fc xtitpufl^U c^ur»qle*t*&y<4fe«afe isliiife tftfnWfti 
Mar* 11.13. ' And seeing a fig-tree afar off, having leaves. 
atiddja ei aufto bigeti quha ana imma, he came, if haply ha 
might fin#*9Fti^<tiNf^ h *t>rf. 

Also in Mar. 15. 44. 1th Pilot us sildaleikida ei isjuthan 

gmitotofl ^wdvPifefei ui&ft&MHpMvm* dretoty <tettd$* 

yad ,$!&? c»Ujail«r nil u.» Vjs ll^^f ^u t rrnr/i ^Jujoqmoj 10 j.'P 
2. In several places in which it4H*ttfttojf} ^cfcttespolAitog 
to 'ft* in Gr., it conveys the idea of the uncertainty of the 
end in view ; and thus seems to be used in some degree hy- 
pothetkally. ' They sent utttQAim certain of the Pharisees* 
And of the Herodians, ei ina ganuteina wattrda, to catch him 

es^raisesitheir tftt&tfi&t ifitmfy,' v*itenfae ^ife«t isUeftjyoub^ 
full i«fei*s> J^ttttgefrbica^ «ft frofcoflO.^©; ^* Ibtyu** 
sent^idhMpi^^ia^h^^ jusk mttipd 

**ob&' * TW version hppeart ^T^iistitictediikT/btrthifdAC^ 
that jf might be sdfckirwrtedfta tUe oriattwf *i*creadfiiyias'«*»4 
prissingtli* 4erise i><rt^l^a^(»r«t«dythatt>iM^ Thfe^Jma 
ItfatflfciappIfe&Ptl* Mar. &n*tfr>rn mii>v *riJ <iiiii u <rjjjrflttnr 

dd) inoit . i'»J nun .ii b'r.»ub-?'i ftoimi H3j<! j««iI ViJui ^-»,[ < 

'uto/nWrftfoAhi i»4tl ^byi WphHa*^ii^m^rittv^Pt^ mi^ 
potfaetiealparticte^ari^in Ori»-toi^ >rfTh«s whe«7«MiW 

ftuttdim tbat'tofafoh >toUo#8:' i«ifa* gftl&faiW An^jfci 
hailidedi sabbato daga, ei zvrohidedeina ina* "4Ahd*'<tftty 
watched him whether he would heal him on the sabbath-day, 
•to i thty, might accuse hm^ ^Vfctemtife don- 

rfmtfion occur* inuUbk. A?»f Jand *>ktf -Hhkv A>4K an#8(* 
Where ^a&j^is the*rott*tooiiai vpairlkkww-*Mi^fW»W^ gfai 
atrottgiinthcatioti tiiart zU is merely wt*cWta*y >t«ttfe.^ m><\\ 



jfnmf « c #w«* **$* *,*;>, « c ©to, ^^r^^^^V^Mb^W^ 

ift^iith^i^fa^ tf Iphtts t*ilctors<& by^aft^Jtow 8l»*8>. 

fetlto*the4a*l^ky *ftt»tGtafeV t^ifW^^to «id*'iii «lfc 
**teeVofVrllJi * Hww, ttUhdu^h itrtMe 'fettttftrofohis* <%j»»4 

^brtft*Uwt<«N^^^ etkfyUt fetal fcd^tiktf 

-^Mfatd ttttths'ialteqt^ 4;&affeM >d*»e!se, Jfctf*M4G« 3*. 
*ta^**>i*git:e*<te^ .«q*hia«*ttH* 

f*uii4 p&ftfal<* Jr»y<«ril# aebes^ds-^M 9J0I. <*»*«»» 
itt^itf#lD^i^6r«^' 13 ^ i ^ aiii <'>i6J*dub ,vv)-'x* Mw\\ Ji aainw 

glossarists, under ef, refer to Gr. I*. But tWaitf#feA&teeH^& 
pears merely to regard identity of signification. I may take 
pccasion here to observe, that Horne Tooke, speaking of the 
Eqg. synonyme, to^*W*S>W&H9P<* If; 9 Divers. Pur!. 
I. 103. The reason of this designation is obvious. Ha 
tbm'l^iftb^cotigM'to^ ntfJdthksis 

astto itorfenmtpn feM %&**> to*#v^te>uld'^ft 

•Hide. "W*i*d* bib tfvttraMi lwtke<*rifrh"& g£ttA 
gtwt d6gr^Wv^*iH%^if we^^mteMt4*mtiti& 
^ito^rUie A>i*ateonaibur^W fcpWo tt&nV fl^e ftdtn 
difficulty, as not being supported ty*i^gy%4he ( tt*gff*^ 
^oogues. The reader may, if he pleases, cast his eye on what 
has been said on this head in Etymol. Dictionary, vo. oif* 
When Mr IMtfty^UMp t^&eAaHfc of<the matter is, 
that if is. merely a verb,— merely tlie imperative of the Gotb. 
to(kA^»nb I^^Hilw i^em^hwAnt^i He pw$d'ai 
tadtafafeJif Ithase Img^^^^fm^VMfis^etb no ii0i 



site iBiigb^rafte^iMW y^*)fiftiwli*k4>w^«Sw^p£#*i^ 

<*ep*ioi), whence the pk^^^^x^ri^c^i^#)^j<^if 
writes it if-ast, iv-ast, dubitare, anibigereftj^rft&c&ggi/lur 

i^fi§k&jm#iiik mil * .i>> oi ^bi ;y> -nhim ^wn&tfoig 

eatef {ura I .fioiJfij(tirix»i< to /anrabi bix<&'i oi iisitun ciaaq 

sfb lo gm^ittqe t dilooT si noli unto ,9v:<»edo oj t/i»«f iiuiaimo 

hu4 .8i«m(J f A^^i^kl^^tt^W^^llWj f am/Motive .&i& 

&U tuioivdo 8i noitart^jb aid J io uoum vili .oOl -I 

JfaH^fe §P&jmeAtml m&W&fy thef 4ftte*jtf*se iibiUe 
ffi% tki skikitii :&m WMPteftjdmpe^jsdiioi;J^iin^(tfi.eit 

Stef^^P^if^RP^^fr^ fl3*pqqua gui-id Jon *. ^JJuaiftib 
tuiiw no ^/«j aid Jspj ^9«6-3lq sd \i «/koi i^birii aii'l 1 ^suguot 
•11 a .ov r nt>noiijiU Jour/JSL m b&*d aid] no. bii>& imd esd 

dioSJ 3ilj to ;3vni>tbqiiu ddJ yltnam — <dwv £ ^bidia bi \> Jfdi 
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sitts in specifying the sentence 8ncff*tipg<ife $fam& a oimh 
n*c<a# Jp ,nf«lie<;^totf more promiqtty} d»j«$ tf. attention. 

Thus, Mfy«A*» u%*t **{*fttt4t*9 in &ak*r*ti **{An4t6*puu. i J 

o^ipppbucm^tr iftfef* Huti^M (to fccnmto?>mww# Ask 

Gramm. p. S06» vi*jr| )noq*n of y-icf-^oonfw xi Ji rtaiif*^ «.ttcyur 
( .ut cm •r.ij'K* i,yd ,\>\s Toil twl) .hbc do -nwa boon I 

l. It is equivalent tonynodlj ^W^finiBcr^^mtf ^ t ft i g & Mt 
disjunctively, in the very same sense id which the term oe- 

mateier*^; .»igi^jw^i')q¥e(^r(ti)d^Tl ^tq*0rf<! <&fy; fifcafljiift* 
cnqaftietitajl sovktkiMgi mhufy, .4X><*»<^4WitbfQoVhi§h v 

tteafeflftitta'ietW^ h'-bm fiffc .rmorc 

mde, ait han tilie ; < He said, that he wouk)-*: ^tHfettMfc 
ifltftfrattrtm^flt i^7^ht8^f«»)ft«fb^v^eiMj >3t **th*p*ewtfjby 
wfcich M ro4heOiuTVtt^tnW^^reqii^tJy UgDsbfccUuVift^ 

rcd^B^)f^^Ue<tfOT^qaktd£0& the vfeA me#,^ftftitteflj 

'>Wtiteow>tfy<bi+v\k»&ypm*i ftoJt*iftiitl<>*o UferfisA Jtffeh 
aeriritei/lfr is*nBaj| alsp^innlpLi \It<ecettr»iriU> *be t Bdd&oflll 
tSaenta^rrvlin^rp ?«oftpon)»q -trf t vlb'jfdffol«nij oik 'jaadj tuff 



# 



ff^^tf *«<)«»>#& til 



^TTfeytpWJftted^lPt^wd lltiaf tfioVe k^nly^^f they >iWfet v WJiy 

&<mh<£n ^VrleeVfe; and ^Jwrt ib^' of A ^ <$*«T'&>«tty/% 
ghrev Hit -^ • JS^#^%*^ <D*$€mpy> wi Jtag cw^ttift 

pron.) which it 49 uwece^sajy to repeat hare** 1 v -' <{ .iiinrxa-iij 
I need scarcer add, . that Int. ^ by contraction vt, *$ 

do inr>J :).!) audw v\ ww jni£r ym <jJi ni .7! jvijomrreih 

With'tte tfdv^rb^$rt& frota^h^>««pQi*rti^^^ *r*fpt&&v 
noun, and indeed iur ^£r^f ^seof W<*v J^biQ&lfcmt' 

etfy hitr-to'AHii {b»;'i^>^5l^ii^MS"m&aii69t Mt .tag* 
Uglia, qrtaa* pulceititod $ ^*fo*^aste^y^l» a4idaoi»anb^ 
]Hfrc^4&M»i)te'i* As& «fc 4fti^tiappeai»tDdUe\«tedpTm^l«i« 
m^\tWtoer/Wbc0&rr^ tattf 

d^Wy detauhi,^i<*^tfen«tti) f«8^^A«64^v 1 r^\\a»ott5fea/*i ) 
AlefrWtti, ^<jUto UUPtrflf is^frispefa Jnagflrf *fais£ta£ 
But time ace uodQuhtedLj the jwrepoaitioas signifyin£aMftrjj;£ 



m *i*mmw8*L o 



***, 



spea 





* Su.TJ, of is occasionally uacd.in thw • wjwe. .JBm ^ 



t 

^ 

• 



see* me, not foM^^^^j^c^^ ^m^.ijV. 
%?f ? f .^ H^rt^f^Huvo ...1 ,-.inoowl« il 

jMorfarui jw^ the ^«.Gf. jf^^m^^vm^K^mmm 

Tjljis |enera% s tjjat sf^^.^^lfr^^l^^Si^*!' 

ing fcecaiwe, aui^ q^qnjagj. 4 £.$ ay^e^tDffajhtesfenjui 
blanceto the drrt ^aij^tj^gr. coition j^thjfc <*.*.« 
Gotl(s, in the ,ojfiv|mp, #1*^0$ .off ,t}»e 4,,flppftrs,ia» 

my speech? fyj^^ifkejifflp .^trf* fec««<o)»a 
cmnot hear^v word :], ^Oj* tjfc*^ ,£•%?* ,*to',T*> fo«M.d 



hireliug fleetb, ^^«« i W 9 anJ ! ^n| W , > &r"<*fM,f^(„ 
i'W occurs twice, both •f*^^-^ f fl^;iP *>» ^WWHM 

In" the' first part of the verse #« signifies ywod, in the secqn$ w 




„, Milium* W, ^V.TO l v'/.jl' r U3W™ < -^ J»" *- . : 

aspirate, B tbe reiy same ; fof the Goths often pronounce 



a term, which contains the letter t, in both wajs. In Moss.G. 

ml,.** B'bite'fifS *f n't a 1 ! ofL- « 



«'".- 



^-.. r , „. ^. ,~. „lso lu vet. 38. ' T say untc 

th«)'»»ts*M« •tkiA. (Krwe'tecf aaMcrow,'' 

ScoP* Alttoilgli'ft'SS'J'irt'ffl'die Pfief 'ppSK'it 4 ewtS$' 
l^ijlplilttl>'M-*«aVAv''«i&dlff'6'Utimb'ri&" 
M8.?«»ntc1. **( otte We"pKpe''f "f fe, , ",',V7-i II 
It also occurs for guiaP * , Thia"he saich not that he cared 
f«'tf«'?^-(«ar€,"'«oi'te»V4''nc'UV5d?1,.'fc!S3. 

Oi*>».'lvVl*'«f. !, ,l l <«'s#> CiiiA JiSif. ■ffifsTs'the meaning of. 1, 

ib#l^iii*»^% , uie"ferwiS$ i'Mte'ffi. ".fh't; 

ceditatii'wf.'Mi) Jftli ftiWlie&.ili&v'.ffiwn nOT,Uier 
SWltfAtRWroraJr. 1 . V. 4,i, Boot I. chap. 3. 'J" 

-Afc «*jHs.«A«MI8 , i ■ Hoc, idco, proptcrc-a, SlS«, 
th*,nfceWsfcrt, 3 fSr%q/n'ud] as, because-' Somner.' 'Jay! 
ttiwM&flHlW, InV'ofleii used for quia/quooiai»"'f tiave" 
ndttobsttMii (bar (tyis/hV i T ., joined "jili the si^ertiitlve^" 
but'it«tyfrequeutiy'tfceiiis in councsion ivith tlu;compa-'. 
laSH ' 5%WKB)s»»f<8 forrader ^.asin: .^njprajpjj 
eo 'duhtiof, Boet. ; (Ay'yb^rw, eo pejor ; id. From ihese 
mS8Bs"of 1 *r[ft l tssron, tfe now say, Me fairer, Me swefter,* | 
Me''vW?s«.' ii V.'EtVDioi! Dictionary, FobthT. ip \o?""' ''1 
. .ilei«'»rtil> being rjse'rj'iike A.i'. i'iy, as tfiiu !«.-, ei'mi. 
liui*SoVftWaigimM"qu:otiiaui. It is also written uy B Ker£r,' 

1al!'I*l'l(e«aiutlVj6esame, the raw«l!"fi™™*3R 

It^lffllel'iaeti/'Ma'fGudm. Andr. p. iit °teSu.ofr'-' 

.^■to,,**^. o, contparisou^S 1 ^ 

«. Htm gior, ecrpenectius ; tfljrt hhra, eo simihus. .... 

*t«4Ktfc«trkofllo'se that .V, is merely 'Sk uejter, 

eouuoaoiq nsllo edloO <'» »»' " VWHqa 
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of the reciprocal pronoun fr* . . Jt \$ sfrigpW* that ffcetatoer 
analogy is apparent in the formation, or rtUfcer.jro the*& f 
of all the terms in the Qoth. dialect}, which b^ve^beeu^peft* 
tioned as apparently allied, *nd yvhich at arjy . rate *i>e of 
die same meaning. 

Su.6. ty, thy, quod, quia, is the dative or ablative of 
then, ille. Su.G. /A? is also used in the nominative for qui. 
Isl. thui bears the' same relation to hmn, ille. Moes.G, 
thei, theei, seems merely the abbreviation of thoei, quod, 
in the nominative and accusative ,* unless it should be viewed 
as the nominative plural of saei, qui, which is tkaiei. It 
may be remarked, by the* way 1 , that tile same rule is observ- 
able in the use of another term used in Moes.G., in ren- 
dering iri in the sense of quod. This is thatei, which is 
merely another pronoun signifying qui, quae, quod. Thatei 
quha id quodcunque, whatsoever, Joh. 14. 13. chap. 15. 
7. l6,~ strictly analogous to «t< ; for quha is rendered aK- 
quid, vs. In like ifeanfler, quhan, ' which signifies quia, 
seems abbreviated from quhdttd the accusative of quhas, quia, 
interrogatively used also for aliquis. 

A.S. (hi, thy, is the ablative of the article, and of die 
pronoun equivalent to Lat. is. It is also used for qui, 
quae, quod. Thy is therefore synonymous with Ijflt. eo. 
Sometimes a preposition is used, when the idea Qf cause 
is expressed ; as, for thy, pro eo, propter ea, ea de cmsa ; 
at other times it is oiprttecL This gives a key to the. for- 
mation 'of many other adv^rbp. The preposition had been 
either originally used before the noun, or understood* Mid 
thy, thua, came to signify quaudo, when ; literally meaning 
in eo, which ^ye properly supplies, thou, in eo ^tempore]* 

Alero. thiu apd din, forming the nominative and accusa- 
tive feminine , of the* article, the, adverb bifhi$i had. beea 
formed in the same manner, as A.S. forthy ; bi. signifying 
propter, and thin, hoc ox heme, so .as to be efuivafat to 
propterea. 
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imikif dftty adrf wr cb&ter-ai ptabPVVf «& rribde of ip- 
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, x ^pF 'A*/ » 'A*, ^wtt, «£{<,. *<;&;* «**-«£ ; "jfr<; ^u-fo^ u^, 
. ,.p . . ,, N2>, pun, »v; and'O^*, «^c*t n , j >^ 

• •, * . ■■■■■: ?"*..' 

••*' ' > *AiJ> sempeir. ' ' '' ' 

-8j^e ^otts tW# ttdmb 4s wkteH *;*;; wMtfi* so»i^ 
l€»*»di«ffltt* feifre Bitypctedd tt> be tfte original fttftft'bf 
the **ftrd^*te« tetWr * beitfg afterwards ejected. It Wfo 
asstfaie* the form *rf iifr, retaining the Same sense. &ui 
**fril>r*f, Horner. 11. «. -290. Dii semper existentes. 

% flfr&eWQitospetfehtat Atratiim. Of thi^ ik> <5ther prodf 
la -neeMstfryttaii the passage just now quoted. Moes.O. 
ow^htti ito snide ate. Ii! is -properly a tjfoun, but dften 
wted a<^rbialiy. ft 6cture 5n MnH. Q. S3*. -With tfretre^- 
tive J>refixe^, «eccrrdi^g r to the cotrectiot* of Bentelius stitt- 
Sotft«^g. }ii aiw swa iiskunth was in Israela: 'Not ever, 9 
i. e. ' Never was it so known in Israel.' — Thatei aiw &m 

i 
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nigasegnkun:. Iftej^f Tfr^flffifflMRtf ?Wii!*N M**-*- 
Ifl. — 3V5 thanaseiths us thus aiw manna akrqfijyf^qi^J&yt, 
henceforth from thee ever man fruit eat;' Mar. 1 1. 14. In 
Gr. the nouji «;*» is used ; y %U r)i *i*m. , J*nju* conjectures 
that this noun had been formed of the adverb «ri and *r, q. 
' being alw?^ ,; Ql. Goth.. ^ ,,,, ;j|T , <0> , M7# w , t . ;i 

' ?. The Gr. adyerr^ pftep ^aj», a flrppositioo,, Rfffasd. 
Thus ife «iJ occurs for ju f sonietinje^ wtytte^iq^ qflflppoyte 
form, ti<rut<, in perpetuum. This is the, ^pst pQayqgp^t^ifr* 
struction of the Moes.G. word. Dn aiwa exactly corresponds 
to tU **)• Sunus wisith du t aiwq : ' The S9P a^tylet^frer;' 
Joh. 8. 35. Sometimes the preposition, ip ^fft^ysqye, 
4 He spake to bur fathers, ^brqhqmy jah^fimw^fn^, ajfa 
to Abraham and to his seed for ever ;' J,uKr V 4&? t J*t*kP 
frequently appears in a plural form. J ah multhus in aiwins: 
4 And glory for ever;' Matt* 6. 13. analogous to the phra- 
seology in the original, *H Jof* ug r*s *i»rxg. % 



1. » . t • : «• « 1 '• ** 



3. 'Ai/ is used with the article prefixed. *0 <ft} ^o»^ ae? 
ternum tempus ; *v being understood. } The article is some- 
times prefixed to aiw. Ni galeikoth iztvis tbamma amy: 
4 Be not conformed to the tyofld;' Rom. 12. 2^ faffar 
instances it is [affixed. ? JoA in fl^thaim^ y^^^i^*- 
bain aiweinon : ' And in the fvorld to come, life everijutrng ;' 
^ut. }8. ,30. K«; b t« 'ft'i,*? iiWW fif*« *iwvw .. ^ < 



|. ; , ? u- » « 



4, *Af^ is sometimes ijsed^adjectively. Thjs appear? from 
the phrase ip Homer already referred |q. v Owe qe^r^j^a- 
rallet pccurs in Xenopbbn, oi *»$ irrn. £n^ kf*fNp#?^ dii, 
feoth Junius and Ihre mention a similar phr^e,^^^) by 
tjfyhilas, which I have not been able ty find. X^jjLJP,.^^ 
<foge, dies aeterfti. V. Specim. Gloss. Ulpjb. fi §| , ^ , 
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WKb wghflMi taMUfiw^yr^ «W "place of '««$*, syw 

1 1 (ft * « • . • i 

* But two were continually engaged in their father's' con^ 
cerns.'— -SaA than skalks ni wisith in garda du aiwa ; sunus 
tvisHH dH aiwd : * ,f TBe servant abideth not in the house for 
et&Vlkti: thg'Sbti abldelH ever;" Joh. #. 35/ i. e. he con- 
totals to'teside there, 

R^Ai) 3 does not always give the idea &f perpetual dura* 
tioV^' but sdnietimes dferiotes' a * short ' space, or limited por- 
tion' of time. The following passage has teen brought in 
prt>6f of this meaning : 

• ii»i nil • V*. " '«» * \ • i' '** ' Tl ' 

t £%qy *or«» ifip%ns ttiu Homer. 11. 

— ' Stilt retaining his indignation without interruption.' That 
aitib H tisWd in this sense appears from Rom. 12. 2. referred 
to'afrdvei'WWfrom Luk. £6. 54. Sunjus this aiwis, 'the 
chilftrefl'Vtf'thls generation/ 



° ■ 



TlW'A.S. use a,ad^2& signifying semper 1 A world, in ae* 
vuin^ tfi a^VJBrnuni';' ExJ 2V. jfi>. "Like the ^joes.G. term, how- 
ever?^ somethhes denotes ' continuation without the idea of 
perpetuity *J^0 Oth'n$feyi\ Ad vesper qui usque; Bed. 5. 6. 
In Isl. aezve, by contraction ae, signifies aevum. JJm aldur 
oc a Sve l /^A perpetuum ; aeiamega, id! Verel. Ind. It is also 
wrkteri atfe and aeft\ arid lite ' aiwvs often applied to denote 
the lire'of Jtnani or the duration of one generation. Hjencf 
the rihxSse'hi^htioned above is literally rendered. A progenia 
in progenieni; aefaok, vitae exitus, aefisaga, comtnenioratio 
historica vitae et reruni gestarum hujus vel itlius hominis; 
id. Hence the verb, eg aefe, aefde, continuo, verso. Both 
Verel. and Gudoi. Andreae seem to view aeve as the root of 

12 
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lsl. ; w hence ez/i/S aeternitas, , quasi vita sempiterna ;, A.S. 

.. Su4j. nfif fW&f e>$> P e ,fflR? l V uF? ?r* fl *> nunc et , sem p cr 5 
CkxpM. Rhy|hify J> f , ,1$2. Sow u qer lyf, och aldrigdoedh; 
ubi semper est vita, et nunquam mors ; Hammars .Tridj. 
Raett, ap, lhre. Ae ojc ae uppi,, in aeternum: Heims Kr. 
Aejhe or a^e also signifies the period of life, an age. Hence 
«»?g eternal. 

In Franc it tajkes the form of io and ieo 9 signifying semper, 
perpetuo. It is said of God, Er ist io einer, 1st ieo dasselba; 

t Ipse esjt sane solus, unicus, est perpetuo idem : Notker. 

T . 1' ' • ' ,J • ' ' ' i'i 5 * '• & > r '<* '» "t» MX ,-. 
. It is also, written le; and hence teuuescon aeternus ; Gl. Lips. 

„ J need scarcely observe ;'thaVEng t ay* ever) is eyidently the 

. me term. .. , , , : ,, .,.,,. .„ <ai 



, ., Wachter cajlfl this a ^eUic wor/3: because in Carafcro* 

Jftit. ^ ; signifies semper. But this only proves that the 

^eltip. »at|ons. had it m, common With the Goths. There 

can be no doubt that, in jts various forms, it is radically the 

Jjwnp with ««;. , lhre refers to the obsolete Gr. particle «e, 

as. synonjroous M(Uh this. \Ve can. scarcely suppose that the 

^dverf) w^s, ^rmed from *«wir ; (but me urna. As we have seen, 

tyat the, artic^fi ^s apinetimes used with «t), and that it has 

often a preposition prefixed; jt^es^con^io^r^ife^^a^ for 

supposing that, like Moes.G. aito, it was originaily'a iioun. 

As the Greeks, frqm what was certainly their noun, formed the 

adjective iuin^y the Moeso-Goths had their akceins aeternus. 

n x §ph x thm ft sQaitveina y iihaim{ « TTiis then is ti^at etenial 

Jife;* J(^h. 17. 3. nutm^ J«i. U 1b hi las also uses ajukiuth 

,^as ft^npun. f AitoM ?« yuM#th; < shall !^c^/i>r *wi* Jc*. 

* ■.At 5 > 1 /-^: l T^? 97^ ?f *hw. ^ cannot ^ pretend to" assign 

w hen lhre givea it up. I shall only say, teat; as tf aciiter ac- 
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cfcujts for die Adglo-Saxons Rising aece, ece> for aeternus, instead 
of ewig like tlie Germans,, by asserting thUt lliey wtittld'not 
acknowledge w yi &<? middle of a wore!/ but substituted c\ it 
seems mote reasonable to. sp ppose, thaf their aec&'Wkd s6me 

^ affinity to ajukduth, the last syllable pfr 'this/ word most pro- 
uably forming no part of the root.' 1 { • ' 

LAt~ aev-um has obviously a common origin; and indeed 
more nearly resembles the GoMi/ter'msi especially according, 
toJne manned in which the northern na'&ons pronounce?* as 

■ v, thai} It does aim. ' ' "' f " » . 

A shall only further qbs&vb, that Arab, dbai signifies iriter- 
nity; and afraid an age^alsbetemaT^- 1 :< \ ■ i 

. . At/, *v«, *?'*> *H6i$ s *yr*g, rursum, retro, 

t The affinity betweeh these ancf Wv'of the' Golfli. adverb* 

*s ;not,so obvious as in some, other instanced lhre, however, 

classes them with if oes.G. qftra, IsT. apiur, Alem. tf/Jfef, A.S. 

eft. Junius says tl^at the ftfo^s.G. and A.S. particle may 

, h>e viewed as formed (rom #v6i, $i if indeed it be supposed that 

' the ancient Greeks pronounced *$tf<f6r ctuli? 1 ' It is perhaps 

. a mojce natural supposition, that tiie ancient' Aieoliaiis' used a 
'letter -—■'-■» -- t -l--'i'-*i , ^--^i i, -^^L^LL_l_iiw^. .'• AL .._ 



>f i 



pronouncing 



very near t'o the sound of i^.S. aeft or ifi f \ 

li \ aufl,, ufli. Homer/ according to f lhre, v6[' Ij/ter,' uses iurfy 

tsFt as signifying, postea vero. perhaps the learned writer 

refers, to the following passage: ' 1 ' 









( .. f ... . V % 



' But afterwards sending forth a deadly shaft on them/ 
Avt&fy however^ here retains its usual meaning, tnit ; it is evi- 
dently fVuri that signifies aftencards. Alem. ' auur, auor, 
muar, ^fter, have more the form of the Gr. primitive term *i 

13 
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used iii this sense; only it must be supposed that r or or bad 
been added. Wben tbe Alem. adverb is written abur, it be- 
comes more similar to tbe MoesX*. preposition afar post* 
It indeed appears in the latter form in Alem., also afar. 
Hei^ce /ifaron, wflro^ recipe .j#atit#ere, »Y,- Setter. 
Notwithstanding the. exact verbal apalogy, it.capaot A^ell ta, 
supposed that there ia^yo^ijty vvith.Qr. ^^vsU^c^ft-f, 
tinuo. , ..,, , ^ / .. : », ! - . . J wj'uli/ 

In the Franc, tbi* a4ve*b appears a& afifatr* : Schil^f ^,. r 
observed, that .the, , Jfclgae w4 th$,ipbabitaQts. of Jxny^r , 
Saxony change ./ iptQf the g»tt»rat saimd.fli- as, ^VjAfi r fefi n 
sf i/i. J n the, ancient rifoal pfi <*9l<£»W tbip^tfipj} tfrfawM^ . 
JEwJi giluuis thuJiftm qfbtcr&ttoftu. Qr^Akm.\ litatn, ^Bftsjjf, 
mortem? 4cht$r tfy%l, posteaqpjam,;, Qapitu^ Fra^<>.^y. 
Kilpqj.ui bis Teutppip DicU^iary^^xpfeiiw acAfpiip ajgHi-w 
fying retro, .post 5 qwMt retainsafttaiwose w JJ^qTSfop ,, 
lesejuaUange may be^mqrejy acci^^»H»ihufc>Mie^«ad«wb ) ii^/, 
this fgrmhaannorevsimilaijiiiy tq n Hab,, TW* ?YMf /***?*« v 
ahhari, post; *4tf#C4 TJUTOty dkko^*^me$m^^mAJV^t9^i 
ahhantk, pontexitm* wAsab* tdchaiwwUi It icao h&.gKMft 
easily conceived, that a term, passing through 40 matt]? gpper- v 
ations a* had ejapjgd tfrqm. ^e.^me.lkatf the <Jo&ft leftrifta 
regions of the east, ehwW bfi changed t.from* ahhur toi qfaty „ 
than that iho^ j^^^s^g, a, r^eigbbpuripg i province <sbotyM<., t 
change it from j?faw$0\a$liter. , «lt ,nttfy perhaps .be w^a 
as a proof qf affinity >*9\^he Rental i terms, that Afoeft^ , 
<?/iw, rendered by Junius, ripest ia,n(juMgen$raHy understood; j(J 
to mean progenies, posterity. #a,an^gqu* to<>A,& .qffmi v 
eafora, id. and Franc, o&ar, abara, auara, filius, proles. V. 

Ulpb. IUuStr. p.. 3^6? ,JS'<JV- »!'!<• «1«.lJ .«• -r, ". . ,1 4 ,| f 

Su.G.a^/. signifies .rarsam,,netiio^ afc/iyiterum. G^at® , 
«/;<$« inye^sj/ve^tigjis mefdere. «,4»fl<»ge*,i&;t*^d by a,, 
pleonasm for.rur^s.^J^ha^aJsp ej* a<Uersa>ive..^en^jlik^ (ll 
Gr. •ff4c ?( ajtyl 4^,45 Corresponding H^d^W^liHiJ^i:. 
«fe*-aw*Ae*,;.,Bgp xcfp conte^.hocGiJedoMYrfilbreiiiwv^vuv. 
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ouri y> »0 \ JfiilJ D'teOfjffuc' oil i-fiiJi aii'» . ^u >? *.:«H ni K» : 

•'•d Jl r vv,Oo lf»UP># ill O'l-l'bb » '">:'- l)f».'. »}'il '< l.,f'I)ri i'M'mJ 

IV*M>6 used tfWMfofeffflttfe settse v bf aafittfe^cflfa^' 1 

Athens ;' Thucyd. lib. 2.— A.S. get, geta, and gy/, are cort^'" 
motffy li&tf ?fi tbe<*fefcft» tf&ite <I tfetifrvMfr^j' observe, iha£ 
in H«;y*thfe letter ^ lf bfeR>i^ ,, i seetas'te 1 have l! beeh } a sort W ' " 
gu^al^ the»be^inttflgt)FimrtB. ,l !H^iitfeit eatne ttf'W ' y 
wrktett>fch(* jir6taottttced j rity/W tfae !t rofihati6a of 'the* lEn^i v 

AlB/ge^i«|y/'dft^oeeUi'»ftyrto.^ >S%y Xtf'ffa* MKty£"' 
fA^gS* sprite th^'inmtgtifM^ WHHfehe yet folKfefl 1 ' 1 
to W pe^le*/ tt^Wlltflto^«». J M«t>. \#:%6. 'that iH 
' wWl^fee^^/Hfti^di to 's^eafc. 1 '^ Jft&Wgyt-heY tedelrOig''* 
sio&»^Aiitirf(?t tW*6 ifiMrddmf lii*^42#2:'' 1( The l cbfres* i5! 
porfflWfnfe^in the»t^o^vo^l]l^tfflfs fe>ttdi*ft, noV:' TWr* 1 ' 
is Ate>*oi>d u^^ ^nd^, ^mVmo^'otber ptfsSdgfef'ii #lfiSl w, * % 

%f%Laiito3gJve«(ia*i AeP<#fefiiSltti«ft bf ^JjaTri, already " : 
asift\$$aftf WJ*44l"« ^HV^^^ifrcfttt Ij^hif'tf^/tef &a g#*- : " 
/or$ffeHte;»< •Awd<(PattWmfep)«elled -ig ftte<^e^rreatfy ifeadl' : 

peaWittioatiy ajlied^ '-Sttt tto fewaer&eetijk dotopfcunded of 

3. The Gr. conjunction also signifies porfb, * aitipliui.' 

these £l '►J^fflbSt: -Phtfi^p. 2.u4&S>. $0^ usedM 1 tliis A » 
aen^/iJ^t |, «^fllfc 1 '-' , -*r» #P ff^hfU^iAht 'oti l \tdviV "Yet a ' 
littlrWhite»fe» Ae»>Kgb« tftb'^ota ; • tMr is, ^the toghfcsfialt ' ' } 
contimM 'tfltfP 'jtou /o^h tbotv iintt:^ Also \W&ip:*i$?83L ' ;: 

14 
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Tm btatkftto gyt k eom gehmaede'tid mid eom :' * li 
children, yet* a little while I am vtMf jftii.*- v £n fu»gto is the 
Ot. phrase in both plaees.*»— ifaW gti&ltnige we gift cythmt: 
'* What need we atiy further witneb&s;' Gr ratWr,, < afcyirk- 
ttoteB farther? Mar. 14. 63. f*3n x^*W<*"f"f*ty*i 

3.*Er* is sometimes rendered fain inele; frtim htittcfefcrth. 
{ft this, manner Erasmtts explains Lnk. 1. 15. kW *>fcfrUt<g 
«y<'ti *r*M<nr*i fat I* *«*X/*fc fcnr^ttMl; 'And he* sfeattbe 
fiHed with tin* holy Ghost, ewj frath his mother's wdti* •/ 
Jam tittle abutero matris suae. And' he bith gify$6& on 
JmKgum Gastt, thorthk g$ vfhh fttMxxr wrrotke ; l A;S."Tfee 
term' used by Ulphllaris natihthtiut, Whteh property * rt jj jttifi e* 
adhtic. -• • -" ' ; " '••."- - • . wj.m/ 

4. The : A.S. advettfis occasK^ally appfod to <fh*$f^tot 
time, in the sense of '(ty, jam, modb> Lyey Benson? *ifobdo, 
flOfc* ; f ' SoTrtner. This setteb is'r*titofed m trerm. J?&#, winch 

' sterns otigltia-lty the Batae'-iriA'A'.St £**." Bttt"*^ G**m. 
adVefb w Mmfred W'tfce present ttm<£ jMn, hime ; W&Htfet. 

'•:■ •• "• h .'in •,(» • ... . ^ i- J ,..j .' . • .. rime: 

5. The Goth., like the Gr. particle, is used a« a G6*Jfanfc- 
tiqu, in the sttifce'Vrf 'kiartf, kisuptf, praeterea'. Thtts the 

^ra^, WWW^fMWWii etipMmttd, Atiqtie tf tern dttbit; 

' M6m.Il. *. 96J V; S<*apul. 'Otters, However; render fr/Et 
tidftitc &ltil. iH A^rro^i 9 ^^'eUtcmr^D^tK^t.' ''jfcrfli, 
cfniieitttti, infraWeiV $ A:SWfli#/wte $*,'adhuc etkttw? Matter, 

' 'Iljfe {'" gy*' *a*/?re, imfr"*iriks)*jMy more truly;- getnma, 
( pmet*rea, more^e^^morbV'Sdmnfer. ' ,r/l 
; ' r rh'M*e 9s k'c^sid^alileresl^l^iiiee^twee* InMArtCam- 
bro-Brif. etwa, etto, adhoc, elfato;itefhm ) . ^ • > : 
/|M 1" F^ say^MoW^'Tbok*, '"tor ticflWng'biit tfee imperative 

: fe*< W 'gjP ^'^*w^ebtiief&* i EKv. 'tt4'Putfey,'{& itgf. ' This- 
etymon he supports by no proof but one of a* a*afagit&l 
kind, which had better been withheld* " Jlgate, and evtn 
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algates" he says,, '^wh^j^.adflersatively by Qiaucei;, I 

sfrpfjas^ though so.speUe&tfrnifaa,*!® other, than 49~8& n 

BaAwt this aci^u^rj^ ^li^^^^bii^d by ft? Ipve 

of,i>j#tem, that l?e ^^4^roMned,vj%rg^, fl?rt *g#Wvfc» fad 

ad gjagi|i &>r e\£lry>Ei$,^r : ticje hisbiuieiA.Su ve*b r he mUst 

bave observed, with a single glance of his mental eye, that 

fflffa^wd 4»/^^ b»ve no coiH^Qtioo Vfh^ts^vcr w^th the 

*»d* to£e/# but are f«rme4*ccor4«^, ( to,tlsat analogy which 

io (fffftowh language* marks the %n^ti<#i of synonymou* ad- 

varfea* as,JUtf« owiw»q<#, .Ital. tatte f?/fl, JPelg. alkr-wge, 

A^eeik <wa&a,Qve*y way, Old £ng. t «fayiy. He would 

flv^n.A^ve. f Di*»d ^ ' ttu3 language the very term al-gtaU, 

" 9#^f*r*w> all, ro?uine« of.^a^ i jtaov^nino^ altogether; 

Chaucero, a/g«rie ,•" Somner. Had he consulted ,Lye, he 

would have met with the term algeats, omnifariam, onraino* 

Jt^jpStmtfQWt&jy frpw,,4uS. «/,pnHris,an<t#w* a way, 

,» ^l^for^^^c^nsiderabjp pbjex^ion to, the derivation of git 

SUM* gHfn 9% ft* gf$, ■ Aw\ the tepn.docp not include the idea 

^ ^cp^itign, bi*t o£>gomwpuiai)c^ Jfc seeroa extremely 

dpubtfrlif gpl ,be.<xf. Af£-« origii),, as.np verb qcctu$, of a 

similar form, to which it seems to have any affinity in signi- 

, /Sf^suUifl ^ve,r^^ «&«•»- 

: l*«*b«My )*ave been^i^^yy ?$>?&& hVtfW*' in the **" 
»#^^'^^.w^.*Wll»be stow^intp:*™* It ia used 

« 

b^vThucj^i^A'ind^^.inothif.case^ without a preposition ; 
vid^^rse^m^ .tojiudjcaje it* t^^nsfekyu to ap, adverbial form. 
"vfcw f**r* *V*i .*****» sfy&9r*»<m i P$«'W<i '. Having risen up da 
the sixtieth year afte|i,4bfi^es^V|rtfqn vv af Troiy• , Hwe>. !* 
^fiXV^tioivit m^ht mW^ t^lrw^ljerjjed to an indefinite 
time, in reference t<* ^.fitfujtf* , < *.,; . ^ » v 
.\Tty8ft #P m«? a«»5*^to. we^^ttl«<Wv"WW pre- 
fcrH^1|J^<M^,a^c,/|v|i^ a'enuo, as 
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.. ,«i * i / , I *-\> \f *\\ *•* \ a \\ ' *>"' 

\ It' *.*l I'll* A » " »',■• A * J^s ( " • • .««- v ^i v 

Hhm wtwd+ it i*,s9xd\by Gr«xfattffegffafAers/ ia<«Mfecl for 
ntmitefi formed ffrom **«▼«♦*» .noitiariimifl} ittfiuau^ the^mpe^ 
lative from n* novus. Hesychius gives mihr as efjtibnfcdil. 
to x*r#6v, ab ima parte, and w«t#to» to **t*t*w. Homer 
uses the phra^^, ti^^,i« ^^w^ft3,M^fjri»g>,inio encande; 
11. *. 10. 

It is not improbable, .that «*«&» jiaf, without reason, been 
viewed as a cofftracticm oC m#sd$*>. ^^het4 axCaQch strong 
symptoms »of «affipjfy, between thi&*ajid : the Jgfins-iised in the 
tame sense in the various dialects of the Goth., that it is not 
surprising that .n$r>ftaffi wH&'tbavednimedN^p jhuh*iwwi.i 
from thw owtf sJt^.l/it-i)^i^ f^awb^.A^j/i^^^. , 
Aleai. wfcw, &u«G. w^«,,, denoting. QMHiw £re«* *towaf 
place. >,A.S»i<n«rtA> -Ale*.- flufar, v .M.\ awtfw* &»*Q*,ne(h 
BelgH flafan,. Gwto. ifltffe*, Jfog. 4^&aft4tfrfftrtA,*il haw |/ 
the Bevse^wyrrfl^i'iis /!..,■ .. « U .J »i:* «•■ rjmh '•-. 

N&, tw), Lat. Nir/nc ; Nu, particula expletiva. 

1* Nvris used* krfelalfan to the present lime, in tha said*! - 
sense. >vith it3 deritiitfre ntttw\ - Per* w*AytMo€te>G. nik^v \ 
fronts A<&. Atom >isl»af)diSu.G. mi> G«*m»/7^>ntt/^j*s4, r 
Eng*. /?♦»>,, have all praci^oly, ^<«api^,ai^oi6<2flnon< ...i.ftfafi«rt y 
also OKcvui i^IaUin^ ^ns^\of jsu^jam* Gudw/ Audrey ,.,i 
givea.tt.^iUK^eyftonjiitte <>f,.Gf> tf*. >fthn* id Mo*^^ 
Dauhjwmeixfl -im,^aW^ii mM^. daughter .is^^, nap 
dead*? iMaU t ftJjfy wfcff iti> 6Ub8MUite^ipf.iV<»ia<Gr H , 

2. It is used with a preposition prefixed. 'A** r* >fa> 

posthac, ex hoc, ab hoc nunc. 'Asri TV n* fi*K»^tcvri fit *r««u 
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«u vtvfftf/; * JFVom henceforth all generations sball call me 
blessed ;' Luk. 1 . 48. In Moes.G. Sat allis from himma 
nu audangand irtik i^lh } km^J ^ A\^Mth9p^b. 10. 'AwtrS 
tut elvtgaitwf toy £«yg£v ; ' From henceforth thou shalt catch 
men:* »»Mo^.GT«#>f«wAw»i^ ml nikrtoe'sMdteutomvi <K& 
rally, jfnwi't^^Wi &*st*t#«lH5ing the dat^^ • 

' 3. >totoi)B» the 'siguif toatton-rf. ergD> igitw, itaqtitiv : ■ • * » • ■ 

'I, therefore, and thew Itoyv ** ttiftg tft tbytfdors; ttoaoeirt^ ^ 
deed'jv^e'th^^equat^d^ gtohi^-MMoc&O; afcaritf tfiii«i< 
frecfu<*ndv flfccrir in »&fe stfflse^'bfeing uttfed ft}r ¥S> itt the or*^ ' 
ginak '" Sijetith mrjmfkttatofti f 4 &$je thtoefort perfect;' ! \ 
M^H.^A. { kS^Nrftftk«v^»kkis^; * f Fta*r fabm* iMt x ther& ••' ; 
/ore;* chap. 10. 26. In Id. it is equivalent^ tMAfer*/&W^ ,} 
Huadmvn nu herran vijngardsins giera til? 'What shall 
therefore the lord of the vineyard do P Mar. 12. 9. 

4. Nv is used as an expletive particle. This holds also as 
to Moes.G\ ittt, sometimes -wrrtlen nubj ' Mindarhitha nah, 
kumbei ; *> So, and sit down 1 to meat;' lAftlr."*?. 7. 'Here/ 
as J«Hiu0<aiid>L)6 have observed, 'it' i» einflently i tedulidant. 
Su.Gfrftrf nofotity tiigflffiew'jatn, 1 Uuttd-? >buf li» also used re*' • • 
dundantty:' NiiaerHil'kti^mg^kk'S^erU^ '• 

jandthehey Wrfitafide: Ad rfc^niim Silvias re* fcligeitfu* ■■•>• 
est, riffl* jure sitfcessibttb'tissufoendu* $ Jbrein iw ^Patftfc^ 1 » 
nius, in'flis' am«)tattdns ,n dir tt Patiarii p. 400/ obtervfce/tHatM '* 
Alem. wm is often used as an expletive. 

HT >" ' , '/tt I,. ,'«N I'll | Kl { . t f 1 " l»M-ll 41 ll i. 
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• J.iv «i»N) IP If. »v^\ i).*h>1' (,i '% f \ ,i. »\ .inr l •_ . 
• n/(> it .•« *v» • m 'I , \ *\* I u I . * «\ J- 1 ,\ ;, 'n ( | » 

"Oj**, una, simul ; "A?*, simul cum* < ,i IjJi , , 

J • I'j'/MI ,i|.- «i II • / *. t 1 .** 1. ■ • ""I ».•'»• Millet' •« ..* W> <^.A 

some> Gdtbi jjaitkfca^ 'tHe^nvmtiwn A*&7W*liMfl«*Afep* 
«nme as. synony *nowi> Tlrey ibara, it^i,#vi^lbfek9&$ e . 
Mroecnea0nig,i'iB.co«)i>oai^»,,Tfit^,I^t, <&$«, Xhlifciffftfie- 
christen ircotdu»tiftAu»<} eytae-tcoiwQ, t&W&X^bMkttti' 
netkkvwto, contbrvtis 9 > amy enfcrfart,.. «oji4Qkre<:<|i J0qt r j|a& 

f//t, aequalis^ >£ra^<^;<«eqi^ 

loogiudlni*/; m7^)?aeqnitfqMt¥i^n<Tte nwlegyitfsifefflia- 
tion between* the G*thv mni, Grt (derivatives afford?, *u, al- 
BtoituwotttrovafjibkriprorfltlW.ibe^ aje>*l})ffpung ( fq|tt4#ie 
iwt As J*.S>)emmmsi<kitfMijiQ3! ngpjfy,mipm> JlftVltlv ; 
Su.G. jaemna &equ*re y jaemka, ^v^mi**4fafi>jmnnfl l S 
aequalis, tec: froin A.Si m^^u.^atnis' jtertickHdadoting 
equality ; 1 th4"dhr66ktf iki tike htanaet^pnu %w«ioriiisp fwwy 
famed tyv titnui* «p«*'8iiittiist ^cuK^oqii^ity planosiir'jo^ 
is the riffittd-'pllt'of *htf \wWdlfy**? fend'tfee voitei c art) (be no 
" objection,' fctf k i*kM be viewed a* «*igTO% 1 tae : iainl term 
' that aafcutfied tbe^icfrth otf^te.* ,ThU iutkod. inost nearly 
ifesdifeblesft priaMtiTOi «.. u» « • 1 > >-•■ ..h„»/. n ,1 

'lhf* «<v« r tt)at tfee rttorfe inciem fiortber i writarehawtnmfr- 
1 mined aem. Hentie/in tbebwur of >Ea»t Gothiduttewd> b£Sca- 
nia, they have the phrases, aemiag hommin, qui ad «"»yinn re- 
run dityostfkwirit|fefrueft^^ 
aetytttieotti^il&^s^tarti^^ tikb Jaws of 

- J«tbnd/^wig^)^*emW,UttqualBM de^tfiiAyiaeqaBjfditis ; 
demuwitf,' ae^ie>'bette,Jaid <tv*to t qmnjatmL y which iA aa evi- 
dent pleonasm. ..■.• • . •. 1 » i-'i **-» 

By reason of the addition of the letter n to aem or em in 
some dialects, or from a different conformation of organs, 
etnn seems to have been pronounced differently, m being 
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changed inte 6 oxf*> as in Moes.G. ibn, Alem. eban, Swed* 
efwen, J)m.jeffh,'Id*jafijt 9 Etelg. effen, Eng. ere;?, aequus, 
aequalis. '•»«* fv.'r* t x.-^" , J *."-.? »» i« .»*.*«■'' 

A.S. em-twa signifying medius, ' between both, indifferent, 

dbi^Al^<Stn^ifer^^^p^#^ndtib^ bneiwho holds him* 

'§^1^ eerily WWafd^ tWO'J-itMK cinjectwrdd^ by ^bei learned 

l^ifeA^^tfer' f ottt^¥l^ aiedtiottfed, that (Gm .i$b, or .^kjw, 

difttfditiftl, might cbtoVe^'the sattw'ide*, as denoting.! whole 

tJlvkterf Iflfd tfyfcai parte. "As the' oatiient Goths, at their 

' ffeaSte^ appokrie^tt triaiof v the power of those who claimed 

< fexfefeQenfcd ; l, lh^^sup|K>se^ ^hati^<XMc^^ifcert«/; aertntlor, 

• 'dfed' ' feat^ x whnuhi$,' aminldriy THia^ 4te' trhced 4b wmmngar, 

^fh^toigvgfo*fi W) , such»*rivaisi"rHe^«feo^iew8 Gr. ^Mg, 

,I cdttivtto}' , fe al&edW'ihi^jamnAehBigix A.S.- efone-ald, 

•ttfetWe T pafV alid'^jpi^'whfcW Besyqbwi gives as equivalent 

y ttP*jtft&*, 63' jjeyha^ origii&iy Theiame withr Su.&.jaemjvr, 

„ '. ,< I©isk: we $nd ^'flwrAz ajequare-; Jtmmfi, aeqve longitfn ; 
ijfnmtm, ssmpeiv quasi quod 9110 tenoNrifilikriet pe int^r- 
^ptione ;^ai^^t?i^ iis^siniit^wtudi, ftorordi&g, to-Gimim. 
rids.,? ifr theaattat form- ef tbe.'MKftd . n*w< jvfctee? jqfnap. 
j ^Afaedameorigin we ought certainly itii tweet .Atam,</efft- 
, t aafleag^Gerau fimadg, assidau*, .ditigeoftM erwa^i K conten- 
dere. Notker usee ebinchristan in th» Amfitremefiwitih A.S« 
^nt/»<Aw^«fi/, JBmmTje^ «»»mfo ^ipd: aeviAtr^i^ .Isgwfy. peipetu&j 
. BSsidui^<L>tiiid>; -&meeh,u .exetttanfe 1 •NeOtterft &etitf*t«b f fre- 

.v aJ» iWi^rbarpw Lat*\af> &CK«nidfllfc<*gct, conspirators 
v> aialcailfecLj^araaM; 

vinijiirapentUnv as^bein^^ouftd foi$fgb. other by ^ oeth« * It 
ii )uff> faoWetrto, , ta^tttppftfetl tthet ihw'tWHftbquld b^o^ad 
Samedii* V. Du Cange, in vo. .ni<t:i: • ;'<^ unh 

'mJC510 to lfOItf*!ii ii»lif€j*> jp *ii>ht*» * /uoit hi l.»/.'u-h ,'ipMc 
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Qy/'oxi; O, «#„ •!/#; Q\%i ; .fl#Atti nip** Lat,Jfar9* . 

XiuuZq; 3pd,T{rf».i, - v . -», ,.li tit* ,<•:• 

On, quando, quum. V. Tori. 

. .» * i*f ■ • *, • » vt _ 
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Ov, aw*, «fy, non; Ov X i, ne ? 

"The corresponding negative* 'Vary frVWh these; fc th^tjfeft. 
tonguesy as t<y tit£ vGtM*. ; But' sut* a change tt tiifc at^fT 
to' be Vontored ar, d'Hett Hfe natitttial affinity iriust^ave 
been l v«ry remote 9 ; ^>e^Ily ^s the Dorian* themsirVes 
sometimes changed •» into «. Thus, in the genitive, 'Instead 
of "£#««> they said 'Eym. They also substituted t for a ,• 
saying \A*-i'AA*r for 'a^'aa**. V. Scapul. in O. For •« they 
used it;. The Aeoliatte changed «v intd «yV? and •*» into •#*. 
V* Durib. Exerc. p. 2Q4. 297. With them *v also assumed 
the form of i or u; as* thtey wrote (p&foitos [ fot' y&ilpw. 
Through the medium of their dialect, it has been asserted 
that the Latins formed *kmtt, afterwards fartrrfj-froni iru V, 
Vossii fitytaoiviftf Ou. 

The negative particle assumes a variety of forms in the 
diffowwt di&tectsdf th* l G6tWci< in 9u;G. it<ftp{>e4f4 'vitfa 
eigij>eigki/#gh, tcfte, tike ; 'mils): *d ttfteyantf aulhi fhlti 

Itj.appeare in SuiG as e. l At han toU e^gk'tfihert 



hiaidn ; t That lie did not make use of that fountain ;' Laws 
of East-Gothland, Byg. B. c. 27. lhre also renders et non. 
He observes, that the Icelanders prefer the harder pronun* 
ciatdon of ecke, to w|ijjhrj§pr€fY $&* corresponds. But 
Gudm. Andreae seems to give ei as the proper Isl. pronun- 
ciation. Ey, eie, eii, he says, minus accurate eige, non, 
baud, &c. Graecis * vela#fl#, teki liiec, neque ; Left. p. 53. 
.EcAe non, haud, Graecis **. Quando negative quaeritur, 
vulg6 responditur icki, alias ecke, nee, neque. Ibid. p. 60. 
In the Glossary to the Edda, ecki is rendered by nihil, and 
said to be die neuter of engi nemo, nullus, from einn-gi, 
used instead 1 ©? etm^igh trtus Jidn, ne aura. • Ihreaffirma 
that all these terms are Greek. - •- < 

Isl. au is used in composition as a negative ; as, in auvir* 
delegur, non dignandus, contetnptibilis, tin-worthy ; au-madur 
miser, egenus ; au-kvisi degetier. V has the same use ; 
u-aeti, non edenda ; tt-aeydilig, infiniti ; u-aflatanliga, inde- 

•/*>ill v»* lv» I O »l! If .'J *-*j**" . '' .„A.\'W.' !Ot (»\v;..- 

m* ojhi .45 hm f ^%^#«h$»iBiM&i!o.iA ni'J . .•-'. 

* ^l^ugk^anfi Web inclined' tovhaffe her tftiity &>«*&? 
AfeW-G-/^ i%#?pat^ eprieipondont* It oceans iaimogtH- 
tively for *w«r, Luk. 16. 7- Quhan JUu skalt ; 'Jisvr 
«*c£ o^est thou:' iWa« a*d /e/a are used in A«&, signify 
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ing aulti, but rather in an. indeclinable form. 44etn-jWK» 
fih, multum. Filu ezzriUsr, multym edax, voracious; 
Kero,c-31. So filu, tantnm; sofiia to, quantum, .*}r&o- 
gous to Mors. G . swajUu swe, whatsoever, as much as, JAw. 

ia,ei. 

2. n=Ai, conjoined with a comparative or superlative, «f- 
oifics multo, longe. n»*u it>i«, ' much greater;' Demoeiili. i 
mkv #(r«i.r, ' much more tolerable ;' Homer. II. *. Thus 
also the Moes.G. term. Filu main kropida; 'He cried the 
more a great deal,' or ' much mart be cried ;' Mar. 10. 48. 
W4X\Z piAAu Ecfa^ii. Alem. jWo vordarora, kmge melior. 
Teat. iet7, multum, has (be same application, Feetgheker&r, 
mul to doctior. 

S. It is often used in composition. n<AuA<y«f mukilaqntu ; 
■■»x»A*y;«, mulliloquia. This is the Gr. tern, Matt. 6. 7., 
where Wphilag says, Tlamkeitk im auk ei in filuu-aurdein 
t&nai andhaiisjaindau ; ' For tliey think that they in much 
tpeaking shall be beard.' Alem. filu. aprehfta ; multum lo- 
«jui ; fiiosprahlwla, magniloquain, filosprahaler, verboaus. 
"Sloes.G -filugalaubis occurs for wtXvrifi* ; Job. 12. 3. ' very 
precious.' 

Teut. veel is, in like manner, used in composition; veel- 
gaetegh, niultiforus, vtel-iaerixh, anuoaus; veel-seggigh, mul- 
tiloquus ; reel-Tottdigh, multiples. Germ, viel id., vklgilfig 
praepollens, Sec. Isl. fiol, in compound terms, denotes 
multitude, abundance \fiol-breytinn, varius in omnibus modi*; 
fitU-bygl. land, terra cujta et papulose ; Jwl-hyndi, multbci- 
entia; fiol-maelgur, loquax ; fiol-mettni, muttitudo, turba. 
F'mlgn appears as a verb, signifying mulliplicare, Verel. 
lnti. Gudm. Andreae mentions the noon JUlde, multitudo, 

I haw elsewhere shewn that Scot. feiL,feie, feU, uM,the 
same meaning. It is used both as an adjective and adverbial- 
ly, 'ill*. ['!) i .iscjeil men, many men, corresponds to hlfioi> 
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«*te&rf , !i&tioftdl *bo^;^W weel, retiiaVfcably Wtitt, t# 
Akmi;#ftt «?*&, of*^^. * V/Etyrtiolog. l)ict. vo. f£il. ' ' 

MtosstGJj^rY* is 'to* Wfe Viewed as 4 originally an adjective. 
jfi&inageitis'jitu} 1 ■* thiMAF p£6pie/ a great multitude; Joh. 
12. 12. turba multa, Jun, Gl.; in Gr. «#*•$ *•*%*. T^! 5 
seems also to have been the original use of the Alem. term ; 
a* in t&rnV. and' Belg. Vttfe and tfetf still retkin the signifi- 
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^ • 4 ''ntff»; 'Lat; Ptfrtf; proctfl, lotigS. ' 

I have mentioned the ^ppartt)t affifiitt of this advert) to 
Moes.G. fairra, id. under iTe^« ,• but it deserves more parti- 
cular attention. It may, indeed, seem an objection to the 
xfod tt# afty connexion between *•*$« and Jfairra, that the 
latter* hasr bear viewed* ad allied to *£g«. But although, by 
gnrnftnafianfe, *£} has* been given as the root of *itf», we are 
wide* "nonnecessity 6( atfstiuhing this as certain ; especially aa 
this etymon supposes rafher a violent change. There can be 
no doubt, that there aW string ui£rks of relationship between 
the latter and the Moes.G. term. 

'1. It has been said that *l}p» primarily signifies, longe 
airftffee: 'This, indeed, proceeds 011 the ground of its deduc- 
tkttr^ir&ir*^. But, whether' fius idea be well founded or 
flcffy 9b is evident Ant' fairra may admit of this interpretation. 
Tbrt^fc fe'sakt, Niruh thafuih fairra imma wisandin, tnsandr 
jands l &9ht tridjitk gemairiftji* ; € While fee other , is yet a 
gnfettPteay off; he serideth an ambassage, and desireth cdndir 
ttftnWf peace^'Lak. M. 3S. '£« *vt* *l\fa W ; That is; 
4 vrittle th&tettiy 6f His' Adversary is before him, or advancing 
tdwtatts Win/ ' *The s&tae view may be taken of anotner 
passage/ ih wti\ch fairtd dccurs for futxpv. * Nau)i tkqnub 
thaj^fttirrU ztismdmi] l When hie was yet a great way off; 
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chap. 15.30. Andthagytthahtwwpftorr ty$ feeder ± AS. 
veffs. Here* the prodigal may be , viewed jas fronting hi* 
fame*, being o^. his way to him; At$>/w* wh^k£esemb}<p 
the jGr»acJv<tb,mpre nearly in its yokels,, has tjie power of a 
preposition. . <i 
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..£• ni^ia used in a general sense, as equivalent to procul 
n«f /« riff *-•*!«*, procul ab urbe ; Demosth* Thus, when it 
is said, Matt. 15. 8. *H 3i k*$U «vr«v **\\* din^u ^'^iv, iu 
the A.S. it is rendered, And hyra heorte ysfeorr fram fie. 
In the parallel passage in Maiu 7* 6»feor pqcurs. In Mpes.Q. 
it is; Jth hairto izefairra habqith sik m,is. It is the sam? 
in the Gr. a& in the other gospel. . 

» 
3. From ni\\» is formed an adverb in the compai^tive, 
*tyf»i*t* 9 longius, magis procul. The similarity is perhaps 
merely accidental as. to the termination ; but the ancient 
Goths used fairtatkro. Gamotidedim imma taihu^thrukt 
tillmtnant, thai gvstothunfairrat&ra; '» There jpetjtym. teti 
leprous men* who, stood afar (ff? Luk. 17- 12. Tfatfod- 
im Mgftorrdnji AlS.j QVisw** *ift*ki. . 
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This is from r*«<i*, sinister, Lbt. scaevw. < Aa .denoting 
what was on** or inclining to, the lei^ die Gr. term bad been 
transferred to any thing reckoned unfortunate, or of evil 
oven; evidently from the absurd, system of augury. It ajso 
signified ineptia ; as probah^ referring to an omen wbjcij, 
being unfa^ourabLey iadicated that the action. in view was 
improper, tar rdmi the time ,<w»s< unfit*. Tbe.toansitiQm fam 
thtetoitherseokaof rtupidu*? stelidw, and, hence to riuticus, 
w*§ easy^^as the teite;lvasi<lv|iUed\to one,^^ aptttLwigfP* 
p€rft/,;<tf tjomm^moehumKiMlti, and wbot mmfuffd* , fa 
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igh^rahce't^^d^o^rf^e bbdti. 'We ma) indeed, sup- 
pose^ a 'more'o'iredif' tlWiott, ,n frt&fl' whfet'<Wa^ ptysiealty 
olflHlSir&^fflltbrfbA'b^telltfclf. "Iris sUp^osfcfl thafrttoe 
adjective ^a$ forthW^iW »fc^, tihntfHb/'tlttbtf/ td'haltV 
to stagger, to stumble. But txmu>% has greater appearance 
of originality than the verb ; and if we suppose obliquity to 
be the idea primarily attached to founts, it VvouM rather 4>e 
an argument for inverting the etymon, by deriving the verb 
from the adjective. '' 

Learned writers do not view <rx*$o$ as die radical term, 
but refer to **», cavo, t6 hollow* out. : V." Lfennep in vo. 
They sfeem, however, to have bverlooked the proper root 
of rx*tl<, which is undoubtedly Gothic. This is ska, sk*a\ 
an inseparable particle still retained in Isl., corresponding 
Wl}&sm<m. ' - : » «•• » ■«» ' 

' ' "¥/%*«$ signifies 'sfriistgr, lafevus. "From fa).- delta is form* 
cttstdMtititdr, which" t5KidmV Andr: rtfidera steevola, by 
\( Kcffttfe undoubtedly means, a v tefrhautfed mat*. For Varto 
i^ys tWbrscaevold is delved* fotticaetfa, denoting one who 
uses the left hand instead of the fight. *V; Fabri Thesiur. 

2. 'ZxeLfyi the cognate of the adjective, signifies to halt; 
This nearly approaches to" the meaning of the Goth, par 
tide. For from Isl. ska was formed skack-ur, impar, dis- 
ptif.' "Need I refer to *4 reasew, or Teoiind the reader, 
that, <flfe"tegs bf ttitf terie^e*(#«qnaW> Skaegikamd, 
qbi'dent& hafcfet sert&bs ; tl 3kttg-& 9 dfifletterej < ■ 

Hefice tnany terms stitNstid'fe S^tiies* signifying distaf* 
fan* to* shack, pmnimmst* wkb tt< guthfral &ownd, to put 
oiuYof proper shape, havtog fo* it* 'participle past*Aao&y 
b#iftocllPy>to**kat*hle 9 id^to'^*fe,'t(><!aiunle tin wvttnngt* 
*A&<^^,'dist6rted feet; fd ^^^ totloofcfisqdtttvOul 
Etig."to<lobfc ti&MeysMtic; at aquitt loott^ • Gr. <***-*/ eb» 
li^nu^l^Wllteublidly allied; 'ioMnediatafy iomd perhaps 
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feom «*it . $*G. &lri», dwjwgwe, seems jO«d- fa* <Umb 
Vt**ito origin. ■■ ' " 

, Ap«d metrioas, »jb -ScspwV ,«tiw^ iwnbi w»|«» diqw 
t«r quorum ultinuw pes est spoiidtwuj. It is. singular,, thai 
in Jsl, the cpgMte ternv » applied to. denote inequality i» 

mis ; Giidw. Amir- ubi «*?.-■ 

0. The Gr. adjoclaTO^igiiifiesfnepd/*; «u«3* »»ptA- -M- 
ikoftfttlt is.sJiBOORWpieu* i- skask-a, dfcimere,; sfcawd, dis- 
JHBctioit oefttraum ; < Eog. «ten>( Su,G-.%'« sis/iwtte* 
divaricate Grunt alterius eapiji 4>bver6e«i, A:$r *«**(» 
dwidece. ■'' 

. 4. It dignifies stupidw,. stolidus. This sens* wtresfwwis 
to Scot, skaivie, harebrained, North of' England wave. 
This is soewlj, W- ■**«/■-»■. P*n- -**»«W>, Su-G. stgfi Germ. 
sflfc'sf, Bdg, iSpAfif/b *Wic|uu.9, treaafeued to the, mind; as 
Wd»ifyi«g tbitf-it-htt <l«st '« 'proper position or bias- V. 
J£tjMpj. Bio*.,** suach,, &*EfcfciE, and skaivje- 
,„.Gudw. Andreae remarjfs. the- resemblance of .Id. tkaga, 
deftecto, devio, gradu feror obliquo, to Heb. rttttf, shagah, 
(BXRWe.i Uihwh indeed, anlikplylhettbe. ancient. particle 
ska. iusj ba«e an<orieatel or^in* ■ ■ But there- are otfier Hefc. 
.s/ords to wbicU the . resj«»hhwse » fidiy «s great ; .ffiti, 
f*Aw//i&, »«cl(iuaH,. piopeudere, and TWO, «A«/«i*(AA,.cwPfa- 



, T*n„ iuiicj him. -I.- . -■ - .. i 
"Ore artuftafreiag nslMtmibNWb it teemsjbetitto Ice* 

■ Mi.flQBJUiMJiJh'. i. ■-;-■ ■•' <" .■ 

gisjfies, quApdas qtuMk Jittfi mentiflits iw, -which 
has ilit same meaning, as a synonyms of l&Mt&i'than, 
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M'^,' Stt.^: tn, U. ifcrt'the learned writer lias evidently 
fixed on *r*» in preference to in, because of the sifoiiarfty 
off ffie^ermiftlitfcm *td &e Moefr.G. adverb. *otW/ however, 
i*ttbt Wi'dHgirMl tardy bding evidfemly cbntpbunlted 6f *r* 
attd A»i Jf- therfeftre, thfcrfe' be any ttffiuityy *ris tttorfc W 
tttftfl' t*' teofe' for k'te tfrti Of 'this* hbWfcvet*, Hhete seem* 
to be no satisfactory proof. N&r can this be looked for, 
if the hypothesis of Hoogeveen be well-founded, which has 
at fleasta great degree of prt&fa&Hity 6n its sidfe. In his 
Dtfctrin, ^Pbrticul. 4*. 37. p. 957. he observes, that as » was 
ancientry used by the 'Greeks for *,'it fflf&y fettlHy be cbn- 
<feivtod thaf the voWef $; Which Wafe stibJoifted> was frequent- 
ly left out. Thus, he thinks, that,, for un the ancients 
wrote <fti,- and that the word was composed of £, quo, aud 
*4;'1lite\E!xpfetite and' fcopuladtve particle, always postponed 
antf ofteto redundant. ' / 

•?M is viewed 1>y Ihre as finally Ae isamfc with Sfc/Gf. 
td, prtHtoufteedW: awd ttttdouhtedfy it lias x fi*r ftibre resem- 
blance than -fa, even although « Should be eKcladttl as tiot 
being an essential part of the word. But the leartted Hfcoge^- 
veen's theory also cuts off this apparent affinity. FVP, {Jro- 
c^edirtg on the certain grouwd that tin is the correlate dfin, 
he views the former tts Written for rS n ; explaining his fete* 
try the ftolowing pfoof, Matt. 1 J 3. 86. "Ofr£ >r SGxW**** * 

evident, he says that in arid ron are so placed, that the pas- 
sage may be tendered, Qm verb, scil. tempore, prc^etAii- 
riavit herba, et fructuui fecit, eo (ipso tempore) apparue- 
rant et zizama. Thus, the oite, he *dds> will contain the 
preposition, and the other the neddition. 

In like manner, Scheide views *»Jn, quando, generally 
used interrogatively, as putfof *tfw, com'pouncted of r* and 
*•», in the dative or ablative case of the 6bSolete protltitin 
*%4l '*■», **, Lat; qtiis, qhtut, fUods V* Lennep/Ed. Scheid. 
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This theory seems to be cotifiiinfed'by the appujwS.rfor- 
mation of the correspondent advterbs'in theGothu dialects. 
Moes.G. than is used both for tct&n and thetvi* relattorito 
each other; and 'A.S. thonnt in file stone manners Qttktit, 
in the language of t7lphUas,!ikg AtMMrneinA.SvdttiblQS 
quando in an interrogative way, corresponding to *Jv£ But 
in Mar. 4. 127 'it' signifies df anytime. Nibmi quhan gar 
wandjaiha, 'l&tat'dhy time fiify should be converted;' 
in A.S. Thelaes hi hwanint syn gecyrrede. All die analogy, 
therefore, that xati-jtisrffy be'fetatec*, is* iu regard K> (he for- 
mation of the ternis. ■ '"• " 

As rirt is said to "be'formed'tfrdtn^'rile dative of the pro- 
noun *uqui, Mo&s.Q. ' quhan m*y be Viewed as tfae>accufl4tive 
of quhas quia, contracted from quhana ; and {fan, tunc; as 
the accusative of the arttcfe so- or thuna. The accusative 
is ' sometimes written ' by ilbbtietoatidn » 1 A«/i- V.'iHnkea', 
Granim. p. 7. THfe ptonoUn> ctirrtspondingi XotLaMiqta, 
quae, quod, is merely the^ article with -at affixed iu each case. 
The only difficulty here is, that it must be supposed' that 
the accusative is used where the dative or ablative would be 
more proper. 

If we look for the Moes.G. dative or tblative* as assum- 
ing a state like that attributed to r« fa Wn, what if it should 
be found in the Lat. relative adverbs -fam and quam 9 na>ab* 
breviatious of thamma, signifying in eo, and of quhamum, 
in quo? 

Iu A.S. (ha is equivalent to both tnac and quando; Ihatme 
baa also both senses ; and htnttnnt that of quando. Now 
Ma has the same form, not only with the accusative singu- 
lar of the article iu the feminine, and the normative and 
accusative plural ; but it is also used for the ablative thorn. 
Thn may therefore be an ellipsis equivalent to the A.S. 
phrase used bj Bede, p. 476. 31 : 519- 58., ort tha tid, 
in isto tempore. Tke is frequently used as the reddition : 
Onthmylctm (id the; Iu codem tempore quo; Bed. 477. 12. 
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SomelimftMAa ,ts repeated a* serving th^s use. The ofder 
ia, oocaftionall y inverted, fn/^ being placed first ; Tha he tha 
gehynk\^iTuvi ilkiqmn4o mdiviiy Bed. 486. 48. Ju 
other Unstaooss quando $**ecedes, • Jlfcz E^wine on tham 
gtifeohte orfsfeegei^waeVJAa feng ** iDeig rice hi?, faederao 
sirtu AeUrices Osric. ' Whey? Edwin wa^ slain iu that bat- 
tle, tffcn Oaric, the son pf his fathe^ brother Aelfric, as- 
stoned the government of Peira ;' Bed r 5$3.;9. This may 
he tendered ; In m toppore$«9e #f iftVe x t?er$a* It is to 
beobsewed, that.tAe, ia thequotatwn, g$ep ubqve, Q/» *Aa 
ylcan tid the, seems equivalent to tha ; Jfpr tfia,tM^ ?qd f Ae 
ftfa, ate alike translated, illi qai^ I#e,jvo, Tha, accus. , 

'lai MeestGt, indeed* biithfijs uss$ fQi>c«^/wheD, as^pn- 

-nected wkh thamh f tun<y &&«*.{ .Pj, the galithm thai 

*btntiujmi*)ihamthja< itgplakkfn' fyfefyhiq hre^xrep wef e 

c g**eUip, /Ae» went , he : also, up ;\,JQh„7,, 10., I, have a 

^st^on^.buspif)iQ%i.^A6e ty?re*3«d W fH»ny ojjw plficef, 
although, not expjaiuediby .any.of jjiei >yri^ers ou northern 

roiitiquitie^w a* abbreviate oj a^v^iejty, $ jhe articl^ ^q 
the,daiive> or aWative, lifee &<S„tha ^ the. t If so, bithe 
is an ellipsis for bi the mejia, ' by this time/ like jnthamma 

^iwfl/a, iq hoc tempore IVJ^r. 1Q. ^Q. ,,, t , 

^ i . m It may. .seem, to cpvtfirni {fri* hyp9t^esis, 1 ,as far at least as 

ief«rs lo A,S. ^a^audM^^thatJH t^e f£ipe, language f^cres, 

awdemj u qm, quafldo,, is, in^ll .a^pearan^e merely the 

, genitive of the relative pronoun, originally signifying cujus ; 

^a* Tha*imyw, ci^^n^j -Wjitt%9\<% (fcv , , 

It ha* been observed jhat A.S^/Ao^^fiJsp. signifies *£#* 
Md wkm* Now, , ^#*> is somptuftes, ,pitf. £0/ $p*«, , a? the 
•dative wd aUatiye of the^tfcjej as, Jcfieda sqtfe gretan 
thane leofestan Cyninge^, Ego Beda saluteip mitto dilectis- 
-»ifto,Regi» $ed, Pr^ef.fidiHist.EQfjie^ y ; ^jckes A Grajii. 
\pv 7* jfifco/i is used by Be,de fijr or 40, Hjst. 4^3. 31. 
With* thoik\tkz sijnific^,,4wm^pdo. ,v,T ne adverb thoftne is 
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sometimes written thou, in the very tame maimer as if it 
were a part of the article. V. Lye, Diet. 

Hwatne is the accusative of the pronoun hwa, qui, who; 
bo that hwaenne, quando, may fcjvq JtacutoriginaUy the same. 
As the accusative of the same pronoun is written kwone, the 
adverb assumes the same form, only with the reduplication 
of the letter it, hwonne. 

Isl. tha is rendered turn, deinde, porro, and mentioned a» 
equivalent to Gr. *i« 5 Gloss. Edd. p. 705. It seems nearly 
allied to thaa, the accusative feminine of the article, jo, su, 
thad, is, ea, id., also the accusative plural in the masculine. 
Thaa n in like manner the accusative singular of the pronoun 
thesse niece, signifying hanc. V. Run. Jonae Gramnu lal. p. 
3. 4s 63. 

These example^ viewed in connexion, atfwda^ronf anp- 
logical confirmation of Hoogeveen's theory; a confirmation, 
which the learned writer perhaps never thought of drawing 
from a quarter so near home* 
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Otf # A ,• "An, m -, A&i AU 9 %'%*, iLati His ; 
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and Ne, »«, Lat. Ne, ni. 
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>1 . The inseparable particte£trtls iff Gf . an intensive power. 
Ttafe ^#«>fc signifies Vakfe hides, vfcstttm hiattim'baben*; 



-On ?ri?g •i&jjAo* h ct%vXy Iftwiffn v\y. Hom. II. A. 155* 



c When the consuming fire fell on the inexhaustible wood.* 
In like manner Su.G. alik is valde srmilis, plane par. Ihre 
mentions kkfoi*, similis, as a synonyme; asserting that the 
Greeks had borrowed alik from the Goths, and added their 
own termination. V. Ulph. Illustr. Praef. p. 8. Isl. tnatkr, 
contracted from mattugr, signifies potens; a-matkr praepo- 
tens, pfaevalidus. 

5a inn a-matkijottun ; 

Ille praevalidus gigas. Grimis-Mal. xi. Edda, 

Gudm. Andr. indeed observes, that sometimes in compo- 
sition Isl. aa, like £ of the Greek, has an intensive power* 
He gives the following proofs; aafall impetus, like unms 
intent us; aafeingt ol } fortis potns ; aangud, magnum malum j 
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atttioxtur fructns (sectmdarius ;) aafiadur< imultuosii»;< 
p. 4. 

It seems to hare the same powder" in* MoetXJr. QUom 
standan, to stand, is formed astath,f»&ktm\um,lMk*>iLi 4. 
Wachter asserts that tt in A.S. isiittenrfve; referring > fey 4- 
baerian denudare, a-biteran acerbare, >a*eortn cAeetut? i rftfl* 
gttm destrnere. In Franc, and Alem. abahon is pervortere, 
from 6aA tergum; o-miera/'abjectio, &o. V. Prol. SeoC'V. 

^ is used in a similar manner in Cambro^Brit. • Owen 
gives various examples ; as aball falling, from a intensive, and 
fall id.; afar, affectionate, af crw to give mueh, from o:aad 
ear a friend, a relation; dciw» crooked, from a and crwm id. 

g. 9 A in Or. is very often used in a pntvative sense. Bi- 
6»<«i , stabilise by havfng 4 prefixed, «di/3«j«?» signifies inatabilie. 
Bat examples are unnecessary. The Lat. affords 'similar 
proofs; as a-mens, a-vius. In the Goth, dialects this 'letter 
has the same power. In Alem. zveig is via, aweig devius ; 
wnagtig, a being prefixed to magtig potens, is synonymous 
with Gr. Mm*, imbecillis; Isl. amaektig. Su.G. awita, like 
&X*y<, is amens; atag iniquitas, from a and lag kx*» Isl, 
tooi/t denotes a stain; amoeli, qui sine opprobrio est. 

There are instances of the seme use of this letter in >AiS* 
*s m-ihgtfld, without payment or amends. But oeig -ge- 
nerally used; as, ae-melle insipidus, ae+menna hominibua 
nudus, ae-mode mente captus, amens, ot-iioit inutilis, ae-$ame 
incultus, &c. Alys occurs in the Lord's prayer in ancient A*S«, 
being the imperative of alys-an ; Jigs us from yftte, libera 
lios a melo. - • • «* 

A has the same- force in Alem.; as, achu*t vitinm, from a 
and chust virtus, q. a privation of virtue; adeilo evpers, from a 
and (kit pars ; aamurtt, liber a tutelay from a- and munt de- 
fensio. Franc. ateif<r/e%sors, non particepsw This is evi- 
dently the same with cidetfo. * • 

to later ages Su;G. a, as privative, has assumed the form 
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of ^ and in Dan* of «? n»o-lyk, dissiaoilis, o/rp/?j improhus; 
-u-sund insalubris, tt-zrtft incertus. 
• It* has Jteea laid* that.tbe privative &, commonly implying 
»egftUgn,is wer^.tfe^ep^iUof *t« abbreviated, V. Dunb. 
£xcrc*ipv 1&8. It forms a strong presumption as to tine 
juattaessi of this hypothesis, that in composition the same word 
combined* with *, and in other instances with #**, has no 
difference of signification. Thus *rtf*H has the same mean- 
iog/<frith «i*»«qB«E,vinhonofatu&> hopore carens; #Jirr*f with 
awifar* ,idstestabili$, abominandus. ScJhek)e seems to prefer 
deriving * privative from the .preposition «y«, first abridged to 
mt 9 and than to «» Traces of this origin, he thinks, appear 
in *y«y3go$ efFeminatus, «»«{«ro« inviaibilis, *wpf odoris ex- 
pers, *Utx*iof insperatus; for which, the letter y being left 
otifctlbegr $vd**t*iau &**p*,< &**«$. .y.. £tym..I«i)pep. p. 
2bQ«t But «0ri has i undoubtedly * a preferable claim to «r4, 
which; in its Original signification is extremely remote from 
the idea of privation; suggesting indeed an idea directly con- 
tra*^ that o£ addition or. interposition. Had the learned 
writers, who object to .#*■« as the origin of « privative, re- 
ferred fc> *r*v, mq> /absque,, thqy would have at least paid 
more regard to qqplogy of thoughts U iia also, certain, that 
? <&ng)den»ble number of teems* ,expre*9ive of privation, have 
b$en focraed by profiling «»«» JJ«t it seems to ba.iqerely 
4hftiiintrodufttio&< of the letter y, in. order to avoid the un- 
pifiatajrt .biaiu% that ha§, suggested the idea of «** being the 
, radical proposition. . > 

„TJje obvious relation of Lat t ab to >«**> viewed in con- 
nexion with the identity of a and ab in signification, as both 
used by ih# Romans, affords a strong .collateral proof of the 
oj^gin of a privative with the Greeks, 

It also forms, tto ( iii^)q»deraWe presumption in support of 
this theory* that, in the most ancient. Goth, writings a/ is not 
only used in the same sense with « privative of the, Greeks, 
but e^pressiy substituted for it . Thus Ulphilas renders 
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mfi*rr4<, l*k. 8. 31. by afgrtmdkha, i» modem Avtod af- 
grund; from #/* corresponding to « in Gfr^ajidgn*«dfuochi8 r 
q. without bottom. Mees.G. orActfts colutnba, which Junius 
derives from Or. **#*♦*, mimme iqaUHK inoocens, u ;ky 
Wachter ingeniously viewed as composed of a. privative mad 
Itak hatnus, quia noti habet ungues aduocos, quibus praedam 
anipiat. ProL Sect. v. Sh.G. af$kapad 9 analogoua to Gr. 
<U«gp*4, signifies informis, without shape. 

Nor is this ail, There are still extant undeniable evidences, 
that by the Goths awaA qf were wed promiscuously, A.S- 
Glutton exactly corresponds to Moes.G. qfieitan and q/ietvn 
dimittere. Su.G. alag 9 mentioned above, was also written 
qfiag. The. adjective at least appears iu this form, Heims 
Kringla, I. 734. io the sense of uriquua. In 1*1. awifo 
is synonymous with afwita, dement, insanus* Vereliu* gWfffr 
both m his Index ScythorScaad, 



*&*&* 



These are inseparable particles, iupreasing the signification* 
being synonymous with «y*» valde. Thus «{/yr*r«« is , valde 
notus; *t$id*yto9> nwitam lacrymans; «g/^A«, valde clarps, 
praeclarusL 

'tint y *pyr»t*i Am* Atfydrt ylnxttt itA**. liom. II. •• 49<X 

* For truly the power of Jupiter i» well 9 or ' easily known to 
then* '£{* w used precisely » the same manner; as fgiftg*p*$, 
valde fremens; tyfyyxKf valde nragiens. Ish aerit, yrit, bat 
a similasi signification. Est particela intensive says Verelius, 
valde, admoddm. Aerit margtolar, valde loquas; Sai^r* 
Sag. 36. Ind. Scytho~Scand. p. 26. Gudm. Andr. writes it 
ettrid, nimium, perquam^multum. It occurs iu the form of 
yrit in the EcU* of Saemuod. 



♦ 14 i. 
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Enntceihiortai Barbara Liotb, 35. 

''Thor possesses afamdancefef strength, but do raiud.' In 
SawG. it*is greatly changed, appears ag as jfrit. •* 

Annan rikedom tci yfriV agom. 

Alias divitias copiose possidemus. Hist. Alex. Magn. ap. 
lhre. The learned writer "hesitates whether the Su.G. term 
is Hot rather aUied to 5 Gh Ift, farther, 1 toed abb as an inten- 
sive partick. It is at times written vfaii. 

Aerit is ^hviwisly the neuter of IsL aterhtn, abundaas, co 
piosus; aerinn matt, aufficiens. dbiis; aerinu' vamde, magna 
difficultas. It may be traced to Isl. ar annotia, Su.G. ar, id. \ 
or to Su.G. Isl. aeray K&. art, Alem. et*a, Germ, eftre, ho- 
nor. 

In. Alem. er has the same pomcr. Er, says Wachter, ad* 
verb, inteadendi, aensum reddens fotftiorem, ut «g< apud 
Graecos. Ad hanc ckssem Bpectant erhalten servare, erret- 
ten, erlosen liberal*, erqtticken Teficere; ergeben dedere, er* 
greiffen ampere, ernaehren sustentare, erkennen cogttoseere; 
et -ilia sine nuntero. Proleg. SecE t'r* H e stlppo»es.<tnat it is 
subjoined to the positive, as fording the comparative for the 
same reason,— its intensive power. Ibid. Sect. vi. Erbar sig- 
nifies illustris, nobilis. This, according to the same writer, is 
compounded of er, a title of honour, and bar par, quasi illustri- 
ous equalis. Diectnattn derives er, as thus used, from Alem. 
era hobor ; Schi Iter, p . 270. Afem. nfi also signifies botibr ; 
ibid. p. 63. Wachtei' observes that ar, or, and ur, denote 
beginning. Mr Jondt deduces the Gr. particle from Heb: 
1ttt 9 awr, light, and ''connate with **$, Spring; adding; that 
hence'i* signals spfettd^ dolwpUM&tti, 

i.e. v&y eonspitnow; Greek Gramm. ps. 291. * 

Lennep derives *g* from the verb "Sjfm adajrto, gompfogo, 
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as conveying the idea of force. The JaL can aflbrd a mmi- 
lar root for aerit. This. k or, aerr, strenuus, gnavus, acer in 
agendo, operosus ; from ar> aer, operay opus rusticum, ara- 
tio; Gl. Edd. p. 417. Pers. art denoted compulsion; and 
H eb. N"lN, ora, is given as an obsolete root, from t which 
btiDti, erel, robur, validus, praevalidus, has been formed. 



A->. 



This is an inseparable particle, whifch has 1 no meaning by 
itself* but increases the signification of these words to which 
it is prefixed. Thus &«*«•* is vfelde umbroeus, from )jfc f aitd 
r*/« umbra ; imf •»>*» caedis admodum avidus, from fo and 
$***< caedes. -. • '.» 

Isl. dae is thus defined by Gudm. Andteae. Prmritittifti 
vetus seu particula prisca, aliquid probum, scitum ac ex^ 
mium, tanquam liy sigmticans Ai. He traces it to Heb: 
Hdof, snfficientia, TJNfl, daah, scientia, notitia. Isl. ddewei 
is eximie, bene, optime ; daewamn, daefrydur, dadegwr,"dltr 
signify eximie formosus ; doecht, optime, adprobate ; detent- 
madr and daendis, probus, hohestus homo; ddesoet peru 
quam dulce. He seems to view the adjective daer, dae, 
vehementer graoiaet placens, as allied i . 

t • Afc» bis ; A^pt, Lafc Dts. ' < { J 



&U? I know, is not accounted air inseparable particle, but 1 
tin signifying aeg*&. There >cAn be no doubt, however; that 
the Lai. particle* which is originally die same, is thus'tuttd*. 
and although & <faad been leas frequently prefixed tcve'rftJ 
or nounvwte have sufficient ground fur admitting it4nto tb* 
class. *«»'£», dutaio, w evidently foVmed from >fc and t'ik 
or r*£*, q. I stand betwixt two ; hence applied to hesitafltoii 
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* 

of mind,' This verb !hhs- given birth to a number of deriva- 
tives. At+uxpks is bis sepultm; from J^ and B-dvrrv sepelio. 
AiV«**s, quae bis peperit,' from the particle conjoined with 
*-/*%*> pario. * • • >h(%u id used, in a similar sense, in the compo- 
sitiort'of mariy words, ! a* being a derivative from ik. '< " 

1. As Gr. ik 9 and Lat. dis, denote separation, Moes.G. 
dis, as an inseparable particle, has the same meaning. Dis- 
dailjandans wastjos is ; i Dividing his garments;' Mar. 15. 
24. It is evidently formed from dis and dail pars.— Galu- 
kun mmagezn Jiske jHu> sm na&ja dfckaumpHodednn im ;' 
' They inclosed a great multitude of fishes, so that their net 
was hftkant? Luk.<5.<6. > The idea eviderttly is, that 'their 
net snapped into two.- Junius quotes an analogous Belgi 
phrase, in twee stucken knappen, cum subita quadam vio- 
lentia ceepkuque dtrampi ac dim\he>»*Faurhah aJks dis- 
skritnodamiwa, jah stainos disskritmdedan ; « The vail of 
the temple' was rent in twain,— *&& the rocks rent f< Matt; 
27, 51. from dis aad skrmtan scitode'fte? whence the Seot: 
verb to screed. To these might be added distahjan, Ah* 
pergere; dktuiwn dissuerc, disoindeue ; - dkwUmam diri^ 
per*) &c, &c. .•*..-.». 

2. Lat. dis is used imtetosivetyj in the Sen&> of tforifcfe; as; 
discrucio, discupio. This is also one of the significations of 
the Gr. particle 3J$. 

The Moes.G. synfibolize* with the JLat. and Gr. in this 
respect. Agis disdraus ina ; Irruit super eum timor ; 
Luk. 1. 12, £rdm c?«5 intensive' and ihwsHtn, caddre; q. 
' rushed,' or ' came forcibly 6n him.'—~Usfilmei dmat aliens ; 
Apprebendit omaes atapoff Xuk. <6. ti& 'The latter part o4 
tha <wordse«]mtQbeUhe< preterite* of tffan.sedere.. lisat on< 
tbeja m,aaitorprvsatdien dowfi;<~-4ftUd4et£ duhakai&*ina $ 
* He was aitooiahed v ' Luk. 6. 9. Gr *V«*;<> $ stupor <e»i 
vironed him J ftaft* dt* aad.Aafcui 
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Ni, »«, Lat. Ne, m. 

The inseparable particles n and >« are used in a privative 
sense. NiVv? signifies, pedibus carens, from n and *5s a 
foot. *%tof signifies mercy ; but with A prefixed, 9«Afi* , it 
assumes a contrary meaning, inhumanus, crudelis. N*»fg£«$ is 
non lucrosus, inutilis, from *n and *i$f gain. From «?*<*? 
the wind, is thus formed *mp*<% vento carens, serenus. N»^- 
r«f, verus, is from »i and *(**%**** pecco ; q. m quo djcendo 
non peccatur. 

In the same sense the Romans used both ne and its ; as in 
neque, neve, ttimirum, nihil, nisi, &c. 

Perhaps it may be said, that the correspondent Goth, 
particles appear more in a primitive form than those of the 
Greeks, as they are used, not merely in composition, but se- 
parately. Moes.G. ni and nih both denote negation* Iota 
aim atihthau aim strife m udeithith of wkoda ; ' One jot, 
or one title shall in no wise pass from the law ; Matt. 5. 18. 
Ne is the particle in the A.S. version ; An. i, oththe an 
prica ne gewit from thaere ae. In the verse immediately 
preceding, according to Ulphilas, "Ni quam gatairan ak us- 
fulljan ; i I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil ;' in A.S. 
Ne com ic na towurpan ac gefyllan. Na has the same sig- 
nification with ne in the same passage. For it is to be ob- 
served, that with the Anglo-Saxons, as with the Greeks, 
a negation is frequently expressed by two negatives. la 
Moes.G. niu is sometimes used for ni, enphomae cawsa ; 
but more generally in the way of interrogation, as equivalent 
to Lat. wmnei Niu saiwaia mats i$t fodeirwi ; * Is not the 
life more than meat ¥ Matt. 6. £5. A.S. Hu nys sea sawi 
selre thonne mete. Ne occasionally occurs as signifying non 
—Antharai quethuu, Ne, ak airzeitk tho managmn; ' Others 
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said, Nay, l*it he deceiveth the people ;' Joh. 7« 12. A.S. 
O/Are cwaedon. Ne se ; ac he beszcicth thysfolc. 

Moes.G. nih, with the. aipirfite affixed, sigaifies neither, 
also nor. MA arbaidjaud, nth spinnand ; ' They neither 
toij, nor spin ;' Matt. 6. $$. A.S f $e swincath hig, ne hig 
ne spinnath; Gr. Ov ««*-««, •Hi >*(*«. Ni and ra'A are thus 
distinguished; Ni auk ipt agplaygfi thatei swikunth nrwair- 
thai, nih fulgin thatei ni gakunnqidan ; ' For nothing is 
secret that shall not be made manifest : neither any thing hid, 
that shall not be known;' Luk. .8. 17.. V. UJph. 111. p. 60. 

Ni is also the negative in Alem. Daz ni mac, ut non pos- 
sit ; Kero. It is the same in Franc. Ni tualos, ne pigriteris ; 
ni darnisisit, non defluit; Gl. Mons. Ne-ne is used by 
Notker, for non-nisi; Psa. 58. 10. Isl. Su.G. and Dan- 
nei, nop ; in old Su.G. ne. Komber eig ne widher, nisi ne- 
gatto kitervenerit; Leg. West-Gothl. ap. Ihre. This learned 
writer remarks the affinity of the Goth, particle, not only 
to Gr. fs, wj, but to Pers. nen, and Pol. nie, id. 
, Moes.G . ni enters into the composition of various words ; as 
niainshun nemo, from ni and aim non unus. The termina- 
tion hurt is no where explained. It is probably from the same 
origin with Su.G. hion, individuum humanum, persona. 
Thus niainshun would be equivalent to non unus homo. 
Niaiw nunquam, from ni and aire semper ; nimanna, nemo, 
from the negative and manna homo ; niquhanhun, nunquam, 
from ni and quhanhun unquam ; niqykashun, nemo, from 
ni non, quhas quis, and the termination hun noticed above ; m- 
waiht nihil, from ni, and zcaiht res quaevis, Eng. whit. Hence 
naught, nought. It is also conjoined with the substantive 
verb; tiist, for ni ist, non est. Nist occurs in the same 
sense in Alem. ; nis, nys, id. A.S. From A.S. ne is formed 
neaht non ? nell-an nolle, q. ne-zvillan, Eng. nill ; neom, nort 
sum, for ne eom; neowerno, nusquam; nerra, or riaerrd, 
for ne aerra, non prior, i. e. posterior; nic, for ncic, hori 
ego, &c. 

L 
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From Alem. ni are formed niaman, nemo ; niauuiht, nil 
quicquam; &c. from I si. net, nein, nullus; neina> and neita, 
negare ; nema, nisi ; neikvaedin, negativus, compounded of 
the particle and kvaeda dicere ; Su.G. nek-a negare. 



CHAPTER V. 



OF TERMINATIONS. 



Of E»; Er, diyj 'H$, rn{ y Lat. Er, ter; lx**; I>«$, Lat 
Inus ; At***, Lat. Lis ; Ah> a<j, a«»j Lat. Lus. 

E**, the termination of the Infinitive. 

I need scarcely say, that this is by far the most common 
termination of the present infinitive with the Greeks. Wach- 
ter has accordingly remarked the affinity between this and 
an, on, en, used for the same purpose by the Gothic na- 
tions. ' The Moeso-Goths and Anglo-Saxons had an and 
ian 9 as in aist-an revereri, airz-ian seducere ; A.S. fealdran 
plicare, mislic-ian displicere. The Alemanni and Germans 
preferred en and on; as in dict-en, also diht-on, dictare, scri- 
bere, dien-en, deon-on, servare. An very nearly resembles 
the abbreviated termination of verbs in *», as nftoLv honoro, 
Tift'dm, contr. rift-Zi. The Icelanders and Suio-Goths prefer 
a. We cannot view this as analogous to the termination, in the 
infinitive, of verbs in fit, which is not «*, but mt, unless it be 
supposed that t is inserted euphoniae causa. It has, how- 
ever, been said that the ancient infinitive of r/tyu was S^w**, 
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instead of Sr*V«/. Moore Gramm. p. 157. According to this 
idea, we might suppose the infinitive formed by adding m to 
the first person plural of the indicative ; as Tttipiwt, by con- 
traction ntim, from Wife/eir. 



9 £» or £**, affixed, denotes motion from a place. It seems 
uncertain, whether we ought to view the former, or the latter, 
as properly constituting the termination. I need not say, 
that the Greeks generally avoid the hiatus, and interpose a 
consonant between two vowels. Now, the words, to which 
this particle is affixed, all terminating, as far as I have ob- 
served, with a vowel or diphthong, room is left to conclude 
that h is the radical termination. 

By means of this particle, from «y* signifying above, or 
upwards, is formed ayuhv, from above. In like manner x«V*, 
downwards, appears as xelra»6iv, from below ; Uti, there, as 
bciiBt*, thence, from that part ; cv^avlg, heaven, in the genitive 
or dative, as •v§«w'0w, from heaven. 

Ihre seems to have no doubt that this is radically the same 
with Su.G an. He thus defines it ; An, suffixuni, motum 
de loco significans, perinde ac Gr. b vel &> in Ixiifov, &g«y«- 

Many examples of the use of this termination occur. 
Su.G. ofzcan signifies deorsum, from oefwer super; Isl. 
of an y id. from of a supra. Fara lifande ofan i helwite; 'to 
go down quick into the pit/ or ' hell ;' Numb. 16. SO. 
Their geingu of ah affallenu ; ' They descended from the 
mountain;' Mar. 9. 9. 

This is also an A.S. term, though it seems to have been 
overlooked by the learned Hickes. Ufa and ufan both corre- 
spond to supra ; hence ufenan 9 which properly signifies desu- 
per, superne, from above. Se the ufenan coin, se is ofer ealle $ 

l2 
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"He that cometh from above, is above all;' Joh. 3,31. 
Alem. ufana desuper, from uf supra; Palthenii Not. ad 
Tatian, p. 393. V. Schilter. 

Su.G. nedan signifies motion from a lower place ; from 
ned infra. As A.S. neothan is deorsum, I suspect that the 
word originally used in the sense of down or under, was 
moth or neothe. Alem. nidar infra, nidan subter. To 
the sanje class belong A.S. innan, Germ, innen intus, de- 
noting motion inward, from the preposition in ; utan extra, 
denoting motion to without, from ut. Germ, aussen also 
signifies extra, from aus ex. 

r Fhus also from A.S. north, Su.G. nord, septentrio, are 
formed, northern and nordan, a septentrione ; from A.S. 
suth, Su.G. soeder, Isl. sudur, auster, also sunna, denomi- 
nated from the sun ; — sathan, sonnan, and suunan, ex rae- 
ridionali plaga. 

Su.G. haedan, Isl. hiedan, signify hence. The letter d 
is interposed before the termination. For these words are 
formed from Su.G. haer, Isl. hier, hie, here. In the same 
manner Su.G. thaedan, illinc, thence, is from ther ibi, 
there ; Isl. thadan illinc, from thar ibi. 

It may be observed, that in Alem. Isl. and Su.G., r, at 
the end of a word, very frequently appears as a servile let- 
ter. It is therefore thrown off in declension and in coitt" 
position. The same observation applies in general to the 
terminations er and ur, which rarely form any part of the 
root. It is remarked by Mr Jones, that the Gr. termina- 
tion is from the definitive 3i, as originally signifying the ob- 
ject that was pointed at ; " hence easily applied to express 
those places, towards which motion or attention is directed." 
Now, if this hypothesis be well-founded, it must be admit- 
ted that it cuts off the apparent affinity between the Gr. 
particle and Goth, an: and that no immediate connexion 
can be supposed, except where dan is the termination. 
There is reason to think, however, that if is the original 
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particle in Gr., and that the $ has beeu merely interposed 
between two, vowels euphoniae causa. 



Hg, or «$. ,• Lat. Er, ter. 



Wtr-' 



H$ or n% is the termination of many nouns m Gr ; as 
*»g, pm& £*y**«{ f «>»$, Lat. pater, mater, fitia, vir; also 
magister, miniver, &c. These two are certainly from «w- 
gis and minus, with the addition of the termination ter, or 
perhaps originally er, with £ prefixed, as producing a more 
agreeable sound. 

In the Goth, tongues, er, ter, and ster, are used in the for- 
mation of one substantive from another, of substantives 
fjrom verbs, and of adjectives from substantives. From 
A.S. godspel evangelium, godspeller evangelista, is formed ; 
from wed semen, saedere seminator, a sower ; fromfulhtht 
baptism*, fulluhiere, Baptista. Hence the designation, 
Iohaune& se fulluhiere, John the Baptist. The origin is 
fidUian baptizare, foliar e, '. to full a piece of cloth ;* 
Somner. 

In Germ, matter signifies a measure of corn, from mal- 
e» metiri; waechter a watchman, from wach-en vigilare; 
gelaechter cachinnus, from lach*en ridere ; Belg. vryster virgo 
nubalis, from frey*en nubere ; Isl. alster foetura, from W-e» 
cducare. 

Er in A»S. roost nearly resembles the Gr. termination, 
if we may judge of it from *v-b$. The learned Mareschal 
has observed,, that perhaps this final particle is formed, in 
A.S. words, per aphaeresin euphonicam, from the word wer, 
a man ; Ohservat. in Vers. A.S. p. 548. Lat. vir has in- 
deed been derived by Vossiits and others from vis, vir-is, 
as denoting strength. But the root of vir ought to be a 
term, not confined to Lat., but common to a variety of 
other languages in the same sense.- And undoubtedly, a 
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term, radically the same with this, appears in most of the 
Goth, dialects ; and these can scarcely be supposed to have 
borrowed it from the Romans. As A.S. wer is evidently the 
same, so is Moes.G. wair, I si. ver, Su.G. waer, Franc. 
uuara, Irish fair, fear, all signifying a man. Baxter, in the 
Preface to his Glossary, says, that «<g has the same meaning 
in the Armenian. It has been inferred from Herodotus, 
that the ancient Scythians used the word «#•{ in this sense* 
For he says, "a<*{ y«g «« Aim r •« «»}{« ,• Lib. 4. We may 
therefore conclude that the derivation of vir from vis is a 
mere fancy. 

Wachter and Ihre both approve of the conjecture of Ma- 
reschah It seems indeed to have great probability. For, 
as he supposes \h*t Julluhter is contracted fromfuUukt-wer, 
it corresponds to the designation of a farmerj—aecer^man, 
also aectr-crorl. We use plow-man and flower as synony- 
mous. In Isl. laga-madr is what we call a lawyer, jurispe- 
ritus. Icelandic writers design the Romans Romveriar, that 
is, men of Rome. In A.S. Romvart signifies, vir Roma- 
mis ; heofonvare, coeli incola. Verelhis observes, that those 
Merc in Lat denominated Ripuarii, who were otherwise 
called Ripveriar from ripp, a tract or district ; Ind. 

It seems to put the matter beyond doubt, that, as in most 
of the Goth, dialects, the terminations are and er occur in 
the names of artificers and men of every condition, these, 
in some instances, retain the original form of the radical 
xrotd «*#V or r«\ Thus, according to Ihre, vo, Waer, 
lor &vnc*#Y citis* borgvere mas tot mi It used, L c vir ci- 
MUlis; tor **w*m magiifrcr nam, sfcrpemar, m phval, 
n*ut*r % a» in Heaus Kringb. u 34k 

We max suppose* perhaps, chat the same term has en- 
twd iuio the coaaposiuan ol «^ and that that b in fret of 
S:\tfoc o(^«a% ljestwp 4erii«$ it troaa 
vrl £*r*~* ert* unde» n vytu n nsnris s*r 
new \*kaxr* Bat u« cftassa aft saw saae hauwjs the 
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mioation totally unaccounted for. It is singular that <*r»g 
should so nearly agree in form with the synonymous term in 
A.S., when it has the article before it. This is an wer. Tha 
clypode an wer ofthaere menegu, and cwaeth ; ' A man of 
the company cried out, saying ;' Luk. 9- 38. It may be 
supposed that the ancieut Scythians had their article as well 
as their descendants ; and it is remarkable that, instead of 
cT$j the Greeks, as we learn from Hesychius, sometimes 
usej it in the sense of units. Ihre makes use of this re* 
mark, when illustrating Su.G. en, anciently an, unus. Thus 
we may view ir-*<#$, or an wer, as the old Scythian designa- 
tion from which «»«{ was formed. It is little more than a 
century since our forefathers expressed themselves as defi- 
nitively, using the phrase ane man, properly signifying ' one 
man,' for a mqtn. 

If this etymon be well-founded, there is reason to sup- 
pose tf>at 7«tji{ has had a similar formation. Lenuep de- 
duces it from *■*'* alio, nutrio, q. a nourisher. As the 
verb also signifies to possess, Scheide seems to prefer this 
idea. But jtis .undoubtedly the same word that appears, 
although with some slight variation, in all the Goth, lan- 
guages. We have seen that p and f are very commonly in- 
terchanged. In the oldest dialects of the Goth., very few 
original words begin with p, as they prefer f In A.S. it 
is faeder, in Su.G. and isL fader, in Alem. fater, in Germ. 
voter, in Belg. vader ; and in Moes.G. fadrein signifies 
parentes. In Pers. pader is the term for father. 

It is certainly far more probable, therefore, 'that the 
Greeks brought this word into their country with them, and 
had it in common with the Scythians, If we seek a Goth, 
origin, the vethfoed-a seems to have a strong claim ; as it 
signifies both gigqere and afcre. In U\.faed-a is explained, 
not pnly by pario, genero, but by nascor; G. Andr. p. 63. 
Although this author does not derive fader from faed-a, he 
says, that fadr with the ancients was written fodr* He re- 

L4 
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marks, indeed, the affinity between faedni, pari*, and Heb. 
/VB, puth, vulva. Now, if this source of derivation be 
preferred, it may be supposed that the word originally had 
the form offaed-wer, q. vir gigntns, genkor. 

As feint aD( * ^y^c naye tn€ 8ame teraaination, it may 
seem an objection to this etymon, that the term wer cootd 
not be applied to females. But besides the certainty of the 
fact, that masculine and feminine nouns in Gr., with this 
termination, are declined in the same manner, which in- 
duces a suspicion that originally there was some special rea- 
son for this circumstance ; it is singular that, in this instance, 
the termination continues the same in the Goth, tongues in 
both genders, as Su.G. moder, doter. Shall we suppose 
that wer was at first a generic term, like adam in Heb., in- 
cluding both sexes i We learn from Festus, that the ancient 
Latins called a woman vira. Some indeed give this as the 
genuine reading in the Amphitryon of Plautus, A. 2. Sc. % 
▼. 181. V, Nolten. Lex. Although the Latins gave the 
word a female termination, the use of it at all, as applied 
to woman, affords a strong presumption that in an early 
age it was used indiscriminately. In the same manner fa- 
dreim in Moes.G., as we have seen, denoted both parents. 
This was also the meaning of berusjos, formed from bair-an, 
which signified both gignere, and foetum eniti. 

Mtjr*£ seems, like *-«r«{, a term of general use among the 
Scythian nations; A.S. meder, modor, Su.G. Isl. moder, 
Alem. mnater, Belg. moeder, &c. The Pers. term is ma- 
der. Some have viewed Goth, moeda, labor, molestia, as 
the origin. V. Rudbeck. Atlant. ii. 436. 

It can scarcely be doubted,- that, notwithstanding the 
slight change of the first letter, Bvydm^ is originally the 
same with Moes.G. dauhtar, A.S. dohtor, dohier, Isl. fat- 
ter, Su.G. doter, Alem. dokter, tohter, Belg, dochter, Germ.' 
fochter. The Pers. agrees,— dochter. D, with the Goths, 
was often used for Th ; and Th, especially in the middle 
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of words, changed into D. V. Gudtn. Andreae Lex. let. 
D, and Tk. p. 43. 26 1. Serenrae derives the term from 
Germ, tfocAf generatio ; Stiernhelin, from Sax. tyg*en gig- 
nere, ^ocA/ soboles. But as Ihre modestly observes, al- 
though fully satisfied that the term is of Scythian extract, 
we need not blush to acknowledge our ignorance of the root; 
as this, with its correlative terms, must have been formed 
in a very remote period. 



1*01. 



It has been observed by Wachter, that there is a great 
resemblance between this Gr. termination and ig, that of 
the Germans* This he derives from eig-en habere, tenere, 
possidere ; as denoting that one holds, is completely en- 
dowed with, or affected by, the thing to which it is adjoin- 
ed* It may be observed, however, that the Gr. termina- 
tion has been deduced from »*<; similis, par, from if**, simi- 
Jis sum. Jones, Gr. Gramm. p. 113. "Ex«, or ?**, venio, ac- 
cedo, has been assigned as the root of tUU ; Lennep Ety- 
mol. p. 256. Could we view it as formed from *%*» habeo, 
in the imperfect ifow * we could perceive a perfect analogy 
between the Gr. and Goth, terminations. Kilian gives Teut. 
echt as not only signifying Justus, legitkiras, but similis ; 
which might indicate affinity to •«-«$. 

By the use of the Gr. termination, from *ex"); * r *> m 
formed n%*uu{, arte praeditus ; from yiw* genus, yew*©? ge- 
neralis ; from itoos gens, natio, Uuk*$, genti alicui peculiaris 
et proprius, gentilis* 

I* is evidently the radical termination, •? being added 
merely according to the mode adopted by the Greeks. It 
is well known that they often changed * into y. This ap- 
pears, not merely from the conjugation of their verbs, but 
from the formation of their derivatives, I need scarcely 
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/ mention XinypML, the perfect passive of iuxtvph ostendo; 
or iuyfutf exemplum, formed from the same verb. 

Wachter refers to Germ* durstig, sitiens, sitim habens, 
formed by adding the termination ig to durst, thirst; 
durftig, egenus, opus habeas, Which is frrtra durft opus, 
also indigentia; maessig, moderates, modum habeas, from 
mate meosura ; selig beatus, bonum possidetis, from sel bo- 
nuni, bonitas ; gutig benignus, bonitate praeditus, from gut 
bonum ; grimmig atrox, iracundia affectum from grimm ri- 
gor, asperitas ; wenig, paucus, defectu laborans, from wan 
defectum 

In Alem. this termination appears, not merely as eg and 
ig, but in the various forms of ech, ak, ek, ik> icho, &c., 
which more nearly resemble Gr. <**?. From al omnia, is 
allkh, allicha> universalis,* catholicus ; from brttli, Germ. 
Irauty turbo, prutelicbo, turbid^, terribiliter, q. possessing 
the force of a whirlwind ; from ewa, aeternitas, ewic, emtic, 
aeternus ; fromjflwAf fuga, flti/itig vanus, Eng. flighty; from 
od facultates, odig % odag, divitiis praediti, facultatibus in- 
struct!. 

The Moes.G. has ags, ahs, ig*, and eigs. uiudags, bea- 
tus; most probably from Goth, aud-r retained in lsl., signi- 
fying opes, as it is generally supposed that happiness de- 
pends on the possession of riches. The adjective in lsl. 
is audug-ur, locuples, dives. Moes.G. unbarnahs is de- 
fined, qui non habet liberos, from barn a child ; modags is 
iratus* from mod ira, q. having anger ; wulthags splendidus, 
from wulthua gloria. Gabigs signifies dives ; ma/Ueigs po- 
tens, from maht potentia ; gawairtheigs pacificus, from 
gawairthi pax ; thiutheigs bonus, from thiuth bonum. 

Ig and iht are the correspondent terminations in A.S. 
From scyld delictum, scelus* is formed sci/ldig reus, sons ; 
from syn peccatum, synnig impius, culpabilis; from sktu 
lapis, stanig, also staniht, lapideus, saxosua. 
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Uh, Lat. Inns, enus, anus. 

The learned Hickes has long ago observed, that, in A.S., 
denominatives, referring to material objects, have their ter- 
mination in en ; remarking the coincidence between these and 
terms of a similar signification in Gr. and Lat. From »gv?» 
m\Xf, crystaHus, is formed *gtrf-«XA»«?, Lat cr^stalltmtf; 
from stUpi cedrus, w&pvf, Lat. cedrinus; from a/#k lapis, 
x(6i»s lapideus; from |t*<» lignum, {£*»•? ligneus, &c. 

Thus in A.S., from aesc fraxinus is aescen fraxineus, Eng. 
ashen; from beorce tilia, beorcen tiliaceus, birchen; from 
staen lapis, staenen lapideus ; from treow arbor, treowen lig- 
neus, Scot, trein, trene, pronounced q. tree*en\ as a tree-en 
leg, a wooden leg. 

Germ, eiseren ferreus, from Teut. yser ferrum ; even ae- 
neus, from obsolete aer metalluin ,* gulden aureus, from gold> 
aurum ; fellen pelliceu*, from fell pellis. V. Hickes, Gramm. 
A.S. p. 20. 4°. Wachter Prol. Sect. vi. vo. En* 

The Lat. terminations enus, and anus, as in alienus; huma- 
nus, may perhaps be classed with those mentioned above, as 
having a common origin* 



AntH; Lat. Lis* 

'HA&t? signifies quantus, how much, how great, of which 
size ; distinguished from *dX<«*«, which is used interrogatively 
of what size? and from mxixt, tantus, the correlative of both; 

Lennep derives M*s* f statura, from «*/*«; quantus. The 
immediate origin of the latter, he says, is $x#g, qui ejusdem 
aetatis est; and this he deduces from the verb «x/* or «a*W*. 
But as *xta> signifies volvo, voluto, and khU™ capio, the de* 
duction from either seems very much strained. The only 
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shadow of reason for it is, that i\% is used in the Doric, ac- 
cording to Hedericus, (in the Ionic, as Lennep says,) for *ai£. 

As he admits that %*£»**, statum, is from «*/«*, it is cer- 
tainly more natural to view >W{ as having the same origin; 
{specially as both these terms convey specific ideas, evidently 
branching out from the more general one suggested by ****** ; 
+ how great~M*tAUm > hQwmmh-~iiX9&. Itis alsoa pow- 
erful objection to this .etymon, that *W«* and ****** are 
toogetual terms. Hence it is obvious, that a/*k, or *#*, is iu 
fact the only radical aud permanent part of all these words ; 
the first syllable being varied according to the form of the 
part of speech prefixed* and the meaning to be given to the 
compound '«-*/**, botb.from its form .and signification, 
has evidently taken, as its first .syllable, the dative feminine of 
the pronoun •«, », qui, quae ; vr*/**f , apparently the dative 
feminine of die article; and *-h-a<««$, the. same case of the 
ancient pronoun wh, wh, t**, equivalent to qui*, quae, used 
interrogatively. 

What then, may it be inquired is this ***♦« i I have no he* 
sitation in answering, that it is radically the very same term 
with our like. Thia termination, according to the old com- 
plimentary system of etymology, Wachter derives, per metalh* 
esin, from Gr. *mA#o similis. This, etymon is also suggested 
by Junius, Goth* Gl, vo. Leiks. Ihre, on the other hand, is per- 
fectly satisfied that the Greeks derived their termination Aac«, 
and the Latins their Us* firom the Gotbs. The proofs, indeed, 
are so striking, that one can scarcely wonder at his expressing 
himself in such langmgct as the following. Studio haee tit- 
tali* ut indubia testimonia cognationis lmguarum Helladu 
et Latii cum Scythismo, quam illi soli ignorant, qui easdem 
inter se noo contenderunt, illi soli neggut, quibus in meridi- 
ana luce caecutire lubet. Vo. Lik. 

Moes.G. leiks, A.S. lie, ge-lic, Alem. lik, hi. Uk^r f Su.G. 
lik, Belg. lyk 9 all signify swuhs, Eqg. lik*; and they are all, 
as also Germ. Uch, used in composition in this sense. Se- 
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Vefal learned writers have remarked the similarity between 
the Goth, terms aud Gr . *\iy*-i*s id. But the resemblance 
is still stronger between this and Su.G. alik similis, Eug. 
alike. This is probably Moes.G. jaleiks id. slightly altered. 
Ifare observes,, however, that Goth, lik is more certainly recog- 
nised in the composite terms «-«*<«*•? and m?ux-* which he 
explains qualis, and talis. The similarity between the latter 
and A.S. thy lie, Su.G. thylik, tholik, thalik, tolik, in the 
province of Scania tetig, Dan. id., IsL talik, all signifying 
similis, is very remarkable. As we have supposed that iW*#< 
may have been formed from the dative of the article; Su.G. 
thy is the dative of then ille, iste, whence thylik, illi similis •+ 
Ihre. Thui is also the dative of the article in IsL, whence 
thuilik-r, id. In A.S. thy is used for the article and pronoun 
in all the oblique cases ; hence thyUc, the like, talis, similis* 
hujusmbdi, old Eng. thilke. 

The Latins have formed their talis, either from Gr. *u a/*-h* 
or from Goth, thalik, tholik, also tolik, by softening k into s. 
For there is no difference in signification. In the same man- 
ner qualis may have been formed from nxU**s ; although it can- 
not be denied that it more nearly resembles Moes.G. quhe- 
leiks, quhileiks, or as Ihre writes it, hueleiks, qualis, cujus* 
modi, compounded of the pronoun analogous to Lat. qui, 
quae, and leiks similis ; Alem. imiolih, hmtielich, A.S. hwilc, 
Su.G. hwilken, Dan. huilk, Bdg. zvelk, Scot, quhilk. J ah 
thahta m qheleika west so golems: Etcogitabat qualis esset 
baec salutatio ; Luk. 1. QQ. Vers. Sotberg. Ulph. lllustr. 

Ihre observes that Su.G. tholik has by die Germans been 
changed into solich ; vo. Lik. But under thylik he throws 
out an idea not quite reconcileable with this ; for he says 
that Su.G. salikj talis, contracted to slik, is compounded of 
$a, the pronoun signifying is, he, and lik similis. This ex* 
cellent etymologist seems to have been mistaken as to both. 
For, in all probability, Germ, solich is originally the same 
with Moes.G. swaleiks talis, which is composedTbf swa sic, 
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and leiks similis. This appears in A.S. in the contracted 
form of swoelc, Steele, swilc, swyle, talis, qualis. Swa gelic 
swa, tarn similis quam ; Bed. 516. 15. Salilce is still used 
in the north of Scotland as synonymous with siclike* 

There is every reason to believe, that, m the same man- 
ner, Lat. similis was formed from Moes.G. samaleiks, used 
by Ulphilas in rendering &•* and ♦/*•***,♦ from sam ipse, and 
leiks similis. The strict conformity, indeed, between Lat. 
lis and Goth* lilt or leiks, may be observed in alntost all the 
words in which these terminations enter into composition. 
Thus, as Ihre has remarked, lis in puerifts, rega/ts, virifo, 
corresponds to lik in Su.G. barns/tg, childish, Scot, bairn/ie, 
kongligy kingly, like a king, manftg, manly. 

The same, I apprehend, is the origin of the termination of 
such verbal adjectives as express a tendency towards that 
which is denoted by the verb ; as amabi/ts, one who is likely 
to be loved. Amabilis is explained by Isidore, quod sit 
atnore dignus ; Etymol. lib. 10. But it will be found, that 
this conveys nearly the same idea with that which we attach 
to likeness. When we say, in regard to the outward ap- 
pearance, that a woman is lovely, we mean that she is worthy 
to be loved, in as far as external charms form a recommen- 
dation. Now, if the language be resolved, if the sentiment 
itself be scrutinized, it will be found equivalent to asserting 
that she is like love, u e. that she has all the appearance of 
one who will be loved. Grammarians seem to have gener- 
ally considered bilis as the termination; and some have 
viewed it as a contraction from habHis, as denoting the pos- 
session of a quality. But the verbal adjectives, of which it 
forms a part, do not so properly suggest the idea of the 
actual possession of a quality, as of a just claim to it. The 
proper termination, I imagine, is lis, or, in its original 
form, leiks, added to the passive verb, with ab the mark of 
the future, or abi the mark of the third person. Thus from 
amabi-tur, he or she will be loved, by throwing away that 
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part of the termination which distinguishes the person, is 
most probably formed amaM-lis, q. amabi-leiks. This is 
the very signification of the term lovely in our own language. 
It is from A.S. luftic, i. e. like hive* 



Aeg } Titf, X/«P; Lat* IUS. 

» 

The letter £., as has been observed by Wachter, is a very 
ancient mark of distinction. It is undoubtedly so in the 
Goth, dialects. Many examples occur in Gernu in which 
the mere letter distinguishes the diminutive $ as maennl ho- 
rn unc io, from man homo, tfeinl lapillus, from stein lapis. 
In Gr. and Lat. this letter takes the form of a regular ter- 
mination, a«$, A<t, Xiot, lus ; although, in judging of the origin, 
we must throw aside the peculiar drsss it has received, ac- 
cording to the established costume of each of these nations. 

From faitrn, Lat. nauta, are formed, r«vr/-A*;, Lat. nauti- 
lus ; from <pwt a bladder, Qwr*xU, a small bladder ; from 
£?£?*$> inf&ns, fytfvMwt iufanturlus. From puer is formed 
jmerurhis a little boy, from Jilius f Jilio-lus, &c. 

The Moes.G. approaches most nearly to the Gr. in its mode 
of diminution; from barn, infans, puer, is bami-lo pueruJus ; 
from maui puella, maui-fo, a little girl, from magus puer, 
magu-la puerulus. The very name of Ulphilas, Goth. Wuljila 9 
is. supposed to be a diminutive from wulfs lupus. V. Hickes, 
Gramm.A.S. 4°. p. 13. Iu Alem. stiag-il, semita, is viewed 
as a diminutive from stiga via ; Schilter. It seems proba- 
ble that this termination was used in the same sense in A.S. 
Hence perhaps, huitel cultellus, a small knife; handle ma- 
nubrium, q. a small hand. Ing or ling is, however, the 
common diminutive in this language. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Ot SOME LATIN PREPOSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS, DIFFERING 
IN ORIGIN, FORM, OR SIGNIFICATION, FROM THOSE 

USED IN GREEK* 



LATIN PREPOSITIONS. 

Ad, to, at, near to, by, with, fee. 

Scheide derives ad from Gr. «}», premo ; as properly sug- 
gesting the idea of pressure, or adding one thing to another; 
Erym. p. U67. It is a singular coincidence, although I 
am convinced merely accidental, Chat A.S. ad, amd, signifies 
congeries, a heap. Vossius gives it a more ancient origin; 
for he traces it to Heb. *QF, ad, which corresponds in mean- 
ing with Lat. ad, and usque ad. He views the preposition 
ad, and the conjunction at, as originally the same. 

There seems to be no. reason to doubt that Moes.G. at 
has had a common origin with the Lat. preposition. 

1. Ad 'denotes approach or progress, expressed by Eng. 
to ; as, ad urbem, to the city. At is exactly synonymous. 
Du tkei ni mik silban wairthana raknida at thus guiman; 
1 Wherefore neither myself worthy thought [reckoned] I to 
come unto thee^ Luk. 7. 7. To is the preposition in A.S., 
and vt(h in Gr. Brahtedun thanafulan at laisua ; * They 
brought the colt to Jesus ;' Mar. 11.7. 
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Aet occurs in the same sense in A.S. Ic waes untrumand 
on cwearterne, and ge ne comun aet me; 1 1 was sick, and m 
prison, and ye visited me not/ literally, 'came not to me ; 
Matt. 25. 43. Aet handa, ad manum ; Bed* 2. 9- 

Su.G. at is commonly used in the same manner. Gifwa 
at en, dare alicui ; mega at en, dicere alicui. It also de- 
notes motion to a place. Fara at staden, to go to a place. 
Isl. ad has both the precise form and signification of the 
Lat. term. At koma ad manne, venire adhominem. Thad 
horfer ad manne, quod versus virum spectat. Ad eilyfu, 
usque in aeternum ; Gudm. Andr. p. 4. At, however, is 
more common ; as, at Jbstri, ad educandum ; Venal. We 
learn from Serenius, that the DalecarHans in Sweden, whose 
dialect is very ancient, use ad in this sense. V. Diet, Ad- 
dend. 

In the same sense it is used in composition, like the Lat 
preposition ; as in Moes.G. at-gihan. Atgiban ist izwis ; 
* To you it is given ;' Mar. 4. 11. At-rinnan is formed 
like aecurrere, adcurrete. Atarunjan waurihanai, inundat 
tione facta ; Luk. 6. 48. At-standan, adstare ; atAekan } 
attingere ; *tf^m/w^iw,'advolv-ere. &c. &c. 

A.S. aet-beon, adesse ; aet ys, adest, Mar. 4. QQ. ; aet* 
clifian, adhaerere ; aet-ecan, adjicere. Alem. azphn, adsum ; 
azstantu, adslo. Ik bin Gabrihel, tide aztantu fora Gote; 
1 lam Gabriel, who stand before God ;' Tatian. ii. 9. It 
should be observed, that in Alem. ad or at is softened into 
aZy q. ads. Su.G. aUbaerd zndathaefwa both signify gestus. 
1st. at-uithr, affinis, cognatus, (resembling Moes.G. at-ne- 
quhida, appropinquavit 5) at-rith invasio, at-rumtr adcurrens. 

§. Ad corresponds to at in Eng. Ad portam expectare, 
to wait at the gate.- Moes.G. at is synonymous. Gasaquh 
mannan sftapdan at motai, Mathtkaiu haitanana ; ' He 
saw a man sitting at the receipt of custom, named Mat- 
thew; Matt. 9. 9. Sittende aet tott-sceamule, A.S. M 

M 
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*) rtAdfoav.— .' They— fburid the man out of whom the devils 
were departed, ge&crydne and hakim mode, aet hys fotum, 
clothed, tad in his right mind, at his feet ;' Luk. 8.35. A,S. 
vera. In Gr. the preposition is *■*$<&. 

lsl. at signifies ad iocufo; as, at Geirrathar, ad vel apud 
Geinodi, subaud. domum, aedes. Gl. Edda. Alem. an is 
used limply in this sense. Az zesuum halp min, apud vol ad 
dextfun* latus meum ; Isidor. contra Judaeos, o. 3* 6. 

3. Ad signifies with, Ad me bene mane Dionysius ftut* 
Dionysius was pretty early with me; Cic. Moee.G. o^ id. 
Ik thatei gasaquh at Attin meinamma rodja ; ' I speak that 
which I have seen with my Father ;' Job. 8. S8. Mid is the 
preposition in A.S., tr«g4 in Gr. Matjawdatns jah drinkan- 
dam tho at im ; ' Eating and drinking such things as they 
give/ literally, ' as are with them;' Luk. 10. 7. Quhazuh 
nu sa gdhautfarids at Attin jah gatldm, gangith du mis - x 
1 Every mau therefore that' hath, heard, and learned of/ or 
4 &t£& the Father, cometh unto me; J oh. 6. 45. In A.S. 
Gehytde aet Faeder and leornode. Gr. *-«$4 r£ *«r{*$. 

Su.G. at admits of the same meaning* Bondin hdn at- 
Agger, pater farnilias apud quern decubat; Upl. LL. ap. 
lore. IsL ad and at are used in the same way. At toegmanm, 
apucL magistratum ; at Syslumans, apud legistam ; at sae 4 
aipud Be domi siiae.' . 



. "4. The Lat. particle signifies near to. Habes hortos ad 
Tiberim ; i You have gardens nigh) or adjoining to the 
Tiber - r Liv.*-»GasaqiAh tma skipa standandona at thamma 
saiwa. ' He— -saw two ships standing by the lake ;' Luk* 
.5. 2v <Gr> Tw$k. A.S. aetiwa similar acceptation. Aet vel 
neh straet, secus viam ; Caedm. Matt. 13- 4. 

lsl. at is rendered jtofo, prope, Gl. Edda, in reference to 
-the 1 following passage : 
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ban dama ferr 
At Asci Ygg-Drasills. 

Cum jus dictum it apud Aesculum Ygg-Drasilli. Grimnis- 
Mal, st. 29* 

5* Ad js used in relation to time. Ad quae tempera, at 
or **6ow£ %t>ha£ time, Moea.G. at id. At ist asam ; ' the 
harvest is come; Mar> 4. 29. A.S. a«ip aef ys \ 7c*(mw • 

Su,G« at flatten, versus noctem *, a* wintern, versus h*e^ 
mem ; af are, anno proximo ; a£ hwarje manadha mothe, in 
singula* menses, Isl. at augum,, in momeuto oculj; at 
kamti, circa autumnurn, (Swed« fl*A hoe&en, id.) ; af bonfa 
lifancla, q&am&u vivit paterfamilias, vel vjvente eo ; At ergp 
est cjjrji, vel.ouamdiu; VereJ. Ind, Aiem. azerist, imprj-r 
mis, Kero, Pjrol, c, r ; a&ungist, demum, adultimum ; ibicfc 

C« "* XQ» 

It is found in the composite form 19 a variety of terms, in 
which the peculiar sense of the preposition cannot easily be 
determined. MtthG iX&aug}*n, apparere, at-haihm iaxare, 
at-luhjan doeere; IsJ, at-burdin vires, iudustria, alrgiwfa 
forniosttas, at*q*aede syllaba; Dan. ad-fafrd behaviour, ad* 
gang admittance, a&lyder to obey, ad-vplitttr to divide, ad* 
tpeerger, to interrogate, S^Vsto speir at. By fur the most 
common sense of the pprti^le, in composition,, is to* 

It has been observed, that Vossius views the preposition 
ad, and conjunction at, as originally one. He has also re- 
marked, that in Lat. at is sometimes used as the preposi- 
tion, and ad as the ctfgupptiop. Adqae occurs in ancient 
inscriptions for at que. As he, and other learned writers, 
tafre supposed that ad might foe traced to Heb. Hf, ad, it 
taervg* attenjioft $bpt, m the W language, JT& aeth, as a 
W#pp#j&90; oj&ur* jn almost aU tfae senses q( L#t, admd 
Goth, ad, at, signifying ad, apud, prope, coram, cum, &c. 

* 2 
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When joined with a pronoun, it receives the dagesch forte , 
and becomes it or aet. 



Ob, for, on account of. 

Amongst various conjectures, thrown out by Vossius as 
to the origin of this preposition, the most probable is, that 
it has* been formed from Gr. v**, a* used in the sense of 
}*«, or Lat. propter; What Scheide means by referring to 
M* succue, or **U ultio, I cannot guess.. V. Etymol. Ind. 
1242. 

Whatever may have been the origin of ob itself, we have 
some vestiges of the use of a cognate term among the Scy- 
thian tribes. Gudm. Andr. explains Isl. af as a preposi- 
tion signifying ob; giving as examples, qf-gang* obitus, af* 
langt oblongum, &c. He also says that auforofis an ob- 
solete preposition, used very commonly in the sense of ob 
in ancient writings. Hence, he subjoins, aujugr, obversus, 
inversus, sinister, aufugt, &c. 

In Alem. both ob and op occur in the same seme in com- 
position. Obley, oblationes, oblatae, is most probably cor- 
rupted from the Latin. Otfrid uses oppharm as signifying 
sncrificare, offdrre ; and Isidore opper for oblationes. The 
same observation undoubtedly -applies to these terms. Oba 
is used simply in the sense of pro; as, oba guate, pro bono ; 
Otfrid. 



Per, by, through. 

As it seems doubtful whether the position of some phi* 
lologists, that this has been formed from jngJ, be well* 
founded, I have not classed it with the Gr. preposition, 
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Perhaps it ought rather to be viewed as aHied to m^ 
ultnu 

Isl. Jyrer, anciently fyre, properly signifies per. ' The 
same came— to bear witness of the light, that all men, sky 11- 
du fyrer hann trua, should through hitn believe;' Joh. 1. 
7- Su.G. foer has the same signification. Foer Gud aer 
that sa, Per Deum juro ita esse ; Ihre. 

Per, in composition, has. two different senses, those of 
intension and privation, in which we may remark a striking 
analogy between the Lat. and Goth. The proofs of this 
analogy principally appear in the use of Alem* and Teut. 
fer, ver, vir. 

i 

1. Per in Lat is used intensively. I need scarcely refer 
toperagere, perficere, perceliere, &c. From Alem. loubeh, 
,cre3erepis formed fer-iittttuen commodare, q. to have so 
much confidence in a person as to lend to him; from reecheh 
ducere, fewecchen porrigere ; from thuesben occidere,^*- 
duesben perdere, abolere; from fahen progredi, Jir~fahen 
persequi, signifying to follow with ardour ; from Teut. 
baesen errare, ver-baesen stupefacere ; from byten moi dere, 
ver-byten admordere, morsu necare; from blyven nianere, 
ver-blyven permanere, &c. 

Foerh&s the same acceptation in Su.G. Hence foerhio- 
dte is more/ forcible than kindra, impedire, foerminska than 
minsba minueie; like Lat.perficio from facio, peroro from 
oro ; as Ihre:. has observed, vo. Foer. A.S.for has a similar 
use. Baternan urere,for-baernan exardere ; gnagan rodere, 
for-gnagan corrodere, &c. Fyri in Jsl. has an intensive 
sense ; as fyri-banna prohibere. It Is viewed as analogous 
to Lat. per, Gl. Edd, 

- %. Per in Lat. has often a privative sense, as in perdere, 
periref perimere, &c. Alem. fer-bruchen, deficere, is from 
bruchen uti ; fer-choren, rejicere, from choren probare j 

M 3 
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fer-duen, abuti, from dam facene ; fir-dto*, pettier*, from 
the same verb, as Germ, ver-thun, id. from than facers. 
From 9u.G. goera facere, (Scot, gar, ger, to cause, to 
make,) foer-goera perimere ; from kamma venire, foer-tom- 
ma perdere ,• from warda fieri, foet^warda perare ; from g» 
ire, fper^ga perire. Ihre compares these to Lai. per-do 
from do, jper-eo from eo, atid per-ivw from m»o. Foer-Jkra, 
from /ara proficisci, more nearly resembles jperneo, as this 
is the vety signification of the term. Ihre, to. Fara, when 
referring to Lat. per~eo, per*<fo, adds; Interque conferen- 
dum cogka, utrum destruendi eiguificatio particuiae per mt 
adsignanda, an vero alius fontis sit vocabulum. 

A.S. for-faran perdere, like the Su.G. term, is from 
faran ire, for-laeran decipere, seduoere, from laeran do- 
cere ; Jir-don, defcre, from don agere, facere, &c. Id. 
jyri, has not only an intensive, but also a privative, sense ; 
as fyri-byth iriterdico, from the preposition, and binda ju- 
bere. Nemast signifies captere, fyn-nemast negligere, h/ae- 
da loqui, fyri-quaeda abnegare, 8cc. 

The different significations of these prepositions, the one 
conveying the idea of augmentation, the other of destruc- 
tion, are not so remote from each other as might appear at 
first view. Both in fact include the general idea of going 
-quite through, either to perfection, or to perditkm. They 
seem illustrated by a phrase pretty common with our old 
Scottish poets, doing to dede, or as in old Eng., 'doing to 
•death.' This seems to confirm the opinion, that per, fer, 
Sec. are allied to Gr. *igA, which denotes excess, as formed 
from Wg* transadigo. 
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4Cf and. 

This may. perhaps be vjewe4 as originally the same with 
Heb. "ftf, ach 9 which as it «igni£?& sed, is also used m 
the &8nse of praeter, praeterquam ; of utique ?l oromnp ; and 
€>i caeterum. Should this be supposed rather too remote 
a fountain, instead of deriving it, with I^ennep and Scheide* 
from «*#, a verb J can find in no Lexicon, supposed to 
signify acuere, it would seqm preferable to consider it as al- 
lied to the numerous Gothic family of verbs and particles 
expressing augmentation. Home Tooke has clearly proved 
the ^ffinjly of the varipus sjnouyrnes of £/;e ^ Divers. Purl. 
1. 177- Perhaps he would not have deviated far from his 
plan, although he had included Lat. ac. It may have been 
originally written aug 9 from aug-eye to increase ; as we know 
\\)%tcw#$oft£n proqounced by the Latins as g. There i% 
at any rate, every reason to view the Lat. verb as radically 
the. same with Moes.G, auk-an, A.S. aec-ar\ t eac-an } Alem. 
auch-Qn, Germ, auch-en, Su.G. oek-a, Isl. ayk-a, Dan. oeg- 
er, Belg. oeck-en, all expressly signifying aug-ere. Ac cannot 
indeed be. considered as different in sense from Moes.G. 
auk, A.S. eac, Alem. auh, Germ, auch, Isl. Pan. og, Su.G. 
och, Belg. ook, Eng. eke, etiam, also ,* for it properly coiir 
veys the idea of addition to what has been previously said. 

Moes.G. ak, sed, seems radically different from auk 
etiam ; analogous to A.S. ac and oc, id. These particles, 
however, correspond to Heb. "|tf, ach, in one of its signi- 
fications. 

M 4 
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Aut, either, or. 

The learned Julius Scaliger derives this from Gr. *Zn f 
rursum, iterum, postea ; De Caus. Lat. ling. c. 22. Tbere 
is so little connexion in signification here, that the etymon 
is by no means satisfactory. It may be worth while to exa- 
mine, if we can find any thing in the Goth. . dialects, that 
has more appearance of affinity. 

Moes.G. aiththau is used precisely in the same sense. 
M httngaith ei quam gatairan mtoth aiththau praufetvns; 
4 Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the pro-* 
phets;' Matt. 5. 17. Oththe is the correspondent term in 
A.S. Tha at oththe tha witegan. Uththau occurs in the same 
sense, Joh. 9-2. Quhas frawaitrkta, sa uththan fadrein is. 
ei blinds gabaurans warth: ' Who did sin, this man, or his 
parents, that be was born blind ¥ In A.S. it is oththe. it 
still occurs for * in Gr. 

In Franc, athe is commonly used as signifying aut, vel, 
in the Capitularta*; as in Lab. 4. c. 19. In Is!, it assumes 
the form of eth, etha, and eda. In Su.G. it is also etha, 
eda. Tha en verelz mathr ml aign til Closter giefa etha 
til Kirkiur : Si homo secularius coenbbio cuidam aut tern- 
plo bona sua immobilia legare voluerit : Leg. Gothl. c. 7, 
8. 4. 

Edo signifies aut in Alem. Edo sosama, vel etiam; 
Kero, c. 7- Ihre and Schilter derive modern Sax. edder 
from this source. The latter conjoins Eng. either. But 
this is apparently from A.S. aegther uterque, alteruter : and 
perhaps edder should be traced to the same source. 
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-< JEf, and. 

This conjunction has been deduced from Gr. Sn, adhuc, 
by supposing an abbreviation. To this etymon Vossius sub- 
joins ; Possis et quoque deducere ab Hebraeo /IN (eth), 
quod ad verbium est congregandi. 

Moes.G. • ith i» often used in the sense of autem, verd ; 
also as equivalent to cum, when ; sometimes for ergo, there- 
fore, and for si if. It is also used for it in Gr., as in Joh. 
6. 16. Ith swe seithu worth ; * And when even was now 
come ;' «? il tyU sytur: It in like manner occurs as the 
translation of ««j ; as in Matt. 6. 24. * No man can serve 
two masters : for either he will hate the one and love the 
other ; or else he will hold to the one, ith antharammafra- 
kanny and despise the other;' **} rS Ifig* x*r*Qpvno%i.— -Luk. 
1 . 33. Ith thiudinassaus is ni wmrthith andei ; ' And of 
bis kingdom there shall be no end;' K«i rfc fariXeiccg, &c«. 
Sotberg reads Jah in this place. 



Sed, but 

Of the origin of this conjunction no satisfactory account 
has been assigned by Philologists. That of Lennep, from 
et y is more reasonable than any of the rest. It was anciently 
written setf.'WNolten. Lex. 1* 48. As sed is used as equi- 
valent to verum, verb, it may have some affinity to Moes.G. 
swethau tamen, verumtamen, used in rendering Gr. *■**'», pi*, 
f6»To<, and H. It is put for the latter, Matt. 7. 15. Afsai- 
quhith swethau f aura liugnpraiifetum ; n^^in ^ **"• -^tv)*- 
*Z6<pnrZr ; l But beware of false prophets.' 

Su.G. saet, satt, and Isl. satt, signify verum, being die 
neuter of sann verus. The Moes.G. term seems allied to 
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these ; though still more closely to A.S. soth verus. Soth, 
sot he, is often used adverbially in the sense of vere, re vera; 
enini, autem. Tha waes nth ma aer; Tunc erat autem 
sicut antea; Caedmon. 2. 22. 

SwethaUy tact, sot he, and ImL ud may all be viewed as Hiv- 
ing been primarily wed as implying a concession, exception, 
or limitation, of something previously expressed in a vague 
manner, q. ' to speak the truth, to speak correctly.' Hence, 
the terms would come to be applied edversatively. 



Vel, or# 

The conjectures of Vossius as to the origin of this par- 
ticle have no probability* The hypothesis of Scheide ia 
scarcely more satisfactory. He views it as used for veli; 
which, he says, is the ablative of velis, sa«, volutio, revolutio. 
The root, he adds, is %\Xw volvo. Etymol, Iod. p. 13O0. 
But what connexion vel has with revolution, it is not easy 
to perceive. 

I take notice of this conjunction merely to remark that 
there may possibly be some affinity between it and Isl. ella. 
The resemblance is at least as strong as between it and «a**; 
and the sense is nearly the same; alista, aliter. We have only 
to suppose the use of the digamma hare, as ip the formation 
of vel from I**?. Gudm. Andr. derives ella from Heb. X^K, 
ella, quin, ^\M» via, vel, seu, sive. But be undoubtedly 
meant to refer to ty$, ulai, which properly /signifies for- 
tassis* 
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CHAPTER Vlt 



* 1 

OF PRONOUNS. 

i • 



From the general affinity, which, it is acknowledged, Ihe 
Ijatih Evidently bears to the Greek, tbo9e parts of speech; 
Vhtit are essential in the 'formation of every language, as oc- 
rwrritig m the former, if *iot obviously derived from the latter, 
have been traced to it ofteit at the expence of violent strain- 
irig. It seems scarcely to have been supposed by learned in- 
vestigators, that, where a Lat. word had tio resemblance of 
Ihe synonyme in Gr., it might possibly have been imported 
from some other ancient tongue. <->r> if this idea has been 
entertained, a leap ha# been *»ade at once to some oriental 
language; without 4ie slightest endeavour to discover, if there 
*va& any intermediate link of communication with a people 
less -remote both as to national consanguinity and local situ* 
ation. 

JJotwfthstanding the close connexion between the Gr. and 
Lat., and the certainty that great part of Italy was peopled 
in an early period by colonies from Greece, it does not seem 
at all necessary to infer,, that, where the intimate affinity of 
language appears, the Latins 'in every instance borrowed from 
the* Greeks. Wb?le it cannot be dotabted that die Gr., in 
many of its more- original and -'.component terms, nearly re± 
Bembles the Goth., it is not unlikely that the Latins derived 
a number of these terms immediately from the same source. 
This idea forces itself on our minds, where the Lat. word 
retains a stronger resemblance, and does not seem to have 
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passed through the softening medium of the speech of Achaia. 
The presumption that this has been the case is still stronger, 
when we find in Lat. what may be viewed as a radical or pri- 
mary term, nearly resembling the synotiyme in Goth., and 
trace no such resemblance in the Greek. 

These observations seem particularly to apply to the pro- 
nouns. While some of these, which may be traced through 
almost every dialect of the Goth., are common to Gr. and 
Lat., others are found only in the latter; or bear much 
Stronger marks of resemblance to the Scythian stock than 
they do in the Greek. From the great distance of time, 
however, as well as from the difference of national confor- 
mation of organs, in consequence of 'habit, or the temperature 
of climate, considerable allowance must be made for a par- 
tial change of form. • 

from the comparison of both nouns and pronouns in Goth, 
with those of the civilized nations of antiquity, two remarks 
occur, which may be viewed as rules necessary in conducting 
this investigation. 1 . Jt appears that oi>e case is often put 
for another. In various instances, what is used as the dative 
in Goth, appears as the accusative in Lat., and the accu- 
sative of the former as the dative of the latter. £• There 
seems also to have been an interchange of genders; unless 
it should rather be supposed, that these had not been qo de- 
finite] y marked iu the parent language when the other branch* 
ed off from it. 

In order to give as distinct an idea as possible of this affi- 
nity, I shall exhibit, in columns, the pronouns of the northern 
nations with those of the Greeks or Romans which they re- 
semble. Where fhe.sipailarity of the Goth, terms is not dis- 
cernible, or less striking, (hey. are printed in the Roman char 
racter. • • • j 



4^ 



< ^-. 



.]• "• • • * c 



A.S. 


%c; 


nun; 


■ 

Franc. 


ik; 


min; 


Isl. 


*g; 


myn; 


Swed. 


J a gl 


mig; « 


Germ. 


ich; 


mei-ner ; 
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v £y*; Ego; I. 

Nom. Gen. Dat. Accus. 

Lat. eg-o ; mei, anc. mis; w/Ae, anciently mi. me.. 

Moes.G. i&; m**-na: ma like anc. Lat. mik* 

gen* V . accus. mik. 

pie ; accus. mec, from me, mec. 

Moes.G. j»t& ; 

mi, me ; mi, rat* 

mier; accus. mag; mig. 

m^g.; mig. 

inir, accus. mich ; mich. 

Belg. . ik; mym, mei-mr] my; my. 

and bcot. 

w • * 

It is remarkable that there is scarcely a vestige of affinity 
in the plural, or dual, of some of the northern languages. 
The Lat. plural, however, seems to have had quite a differ- 
ent origin from the singular. It might perhaps be suppo- 
sed that Lat. no* had originated from the Moes.G. and 
Germ, accusative plural by transposition ; and that nostri 
had some similarity to the Moes.G. and Germ, genitive un- 
sara, Germ, unser. It may be observed, that the possessive 
pronoun, in the various Goth, dialects, differs from Lat 
mens, merely in the introduction of the letter n, and in the 
termination. Moes.G. meitfs, A.$. Alem. min ; in accusa- 
tive,Vnem, A.S. min } Alem. (fern.) id. ; in nominative plural, 
mei/iai^ ATS. Alem. miwe. 
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2*, Dor. rS; Lat. Tu; Thoii. 



Dafc. Accra. 

tibi ; anc. fa* ; fe. 

thus ; Lat. gen. tis ; tbuk. 

the; ' the, 

thir ; thih. 

thier ;; *&£• 

thig ; • *A*g. 

dir ; #2ic/*. 



Some might be disposed to view Mock+G. jos, you, as in- 
dicating some affinity to Lat. vos ; unless it should be sup- 
posed that the latter remains in izwis, which has the same 
signification. This, however, has more resemblance of Gr. 
cQ$7s, the nominative plufal of •*. ' If We suppose the letter 
i in izms to be postponed; it would give a sound very similar 
to that of the dative t^ttn. 





Nom. 


Geo. 


Gr. 


(ru; 


0*3; 


Lat. 


tu; 


tat, anc 


Moes.G 


. thu ; 


theim; 


.A»9. 


thu; 


thin; 


Franc. 


thu, tu; 


thin; 


IsL 


thu; 


thyn; 


Swed. . 


day . 


thig; 


Germ. 


du-y 


deiner; 



' Lat. is, ea, id; he, she, it, 

■.' « ' > • 

Nom. Gen. Dat. ' ' Accus. 

Lat: * is ; ejus ; . ei ; . eum\ 

Moes.G. is; is y fern, izos; imma; ina, dat. imm-a. 
A.S. he ; hi ; him, gen. hi; hiue, dat. him. 

Franc, ir, hie ; iz, es; himo; fiim, hi mo r hiiu 

Isl. *a; tbess; theim; thami. 



ov PBououpu* igi 







InEeinkfii 


ne. 






Nom. 


Gen. 


Dat. 


Accus. 


Lat. 


ea, sa ; 


ejm; 


«; 


earn. 


!N{oes.G. 


. «", 50, 50 A; 


izos, aeons. 


izaz, accus. 


ija. 




i 


ija; 


ija; 


/ 


*c\..«9« 


560 ; 








Franc. 


$m, sia; 


hiro, iro } 


hiro, iro ; 


siu, sia, 


Isl. 


«*; 


theirrar 


theirre ; 


tbaa. 



.* 



It is believed by philologists, that the ancient Latins used 
sa for ea, because they said sos instead of eos. We learn 
from Ennius that the. latter was continued to his time. V. 
Auctor. Lat. Ling. p. 185. Ulph. lllustr. p. 178. vo. Sa* 
We perceive the analogy between Lat. sa, Moes.G. si, so, &c. 
and not only the female pronoun demonstrative of our times 
she, but old Eng. and Scot. scho p id* 

As so$ was used for eos 9 we discern the relation that Lat* 
sum had to the third person, as signifying what belonged to 
him, or was his wm* Gr. <rig$ indeed, had the sense of tmts, 
as formed from cv tu, or re te. But it can hardly be suppo,- 
sed, that the Latins would derive a term, to be applied in 
their language to the third person, from one in Gr. restricted 
to the second. Vossius says that situs was anciently sos, so, 
sum, which he derives from Gr. «*, id.; the sibilabon being 
frequently substituted by {he Aeolians for the aspirate. If 
we suppose the Latins to have borrowed directly from the 
Scythians, no such change was necessary. For, as Moes.G. 
sis corresponds to sui and sibi, and sik, Franc, sih, to se, sues 
signifies suits, proprius. 

To Lat. id correspond Moes.G. ita, A.S, hit, Isl. hitt, 
hid^ Franc, hit, it, Belg. het, Eng. it, Scot. hit. 
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Id Plural 

Nom. Gen. Dat. A ecus. 

Lat. ii, eor-um, iis,eis; eos, 

eae; ear-am; ea$. 

Moes.G. eis like Lat* gen. ize, 

dat, also/)'-a; izo. yos, femin. 

A.S. Aig, iga, hi\ A/r-a, 

heor-n ;. 
Franc. Air-a, /«>-o; si, sia, se. 

Aer; 
Isl. /A«Vr-a; 

O. Eng# Aer, now <A&r. 

In Moes.G. the article, in all its cases, genders, and num- 
bers, with the addition of ei 9 holds the place of a relative 
pronoun. Perhaps the accusative plural thos may be view- 
ed as resembling eos, with the dental sound prefixed. 

From this comparison there seems far more reason to 
think, that the Latins borrowed the pronoun m, ea, from the 
Scythians, than that they- formed it from Gr. We, as Julius 
Scaliger imagines, or from U according to the opinion of 
Vossius. If formed from o$, there would certainly have 
been some resemblance in the oblique cases. There is no 
similarity, however, between 5 and ejus, * and er, &c. 
But as the nominative is the same in Lat. and Moes-G., we 
have seen that there is a striking analogy between the oblique 
cases in Lat., and some of these in most of the northern 
languages. 

Quis, quae, quid? Who, which, what? The conjectures 
of etymologists, as to the origin of this pronoun, are by no 
means satisfactory. Julius Scaliger derives it from xm 7. 
Vossius prefers the opinion of those who deduce the former 
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from r/?« Scbeide is iqclifled to substitute *ti % as thte origin 
of ytrts, and *e 1' of jw. Etymol. p. 1265. 6ut there i* 
undoubtedly tvich resethblarite between file's dad the analo- 
gous Goth, prttudUtis, fes to give feasori for supposing that 
they had a common foot. 

Ndm. Oen. I>at. Acdtts. 

Lat. tjilk\ cujuSytoXiC. cui, tittc. quern. 

quae; quoins; quoi ; quam, 

quid, quod ; 
Moes.G. quhas ; ytfAtf; £ttA*; 



A.S. 



Aleih. 



Isl. 



Swed. 



Bel*. 



quho; 




qutia; 




hwa ; 


» 


fctote* ; 


hisdes; 


&tir; ' 


wes } fiues$ 


hueti 




&dt } kuat\ 




hVti; 


4 Otters ; 


hitot;' 


hiierrar ; 


hufrt; 


niters ; 


hwem; 






hwavs ; 


•* 

htead ; 




&ie; 


reVens; 


tiki; 


wie* ; 



quid, quod. 

quhan-&. 

dat. quhamm-z. 

quha. 

Aivaene, hwohe, 

dat. hwam. 

hzvdet. 

i&en-a, JiUerirk. 

dat. tt?m, huemi 

hitdt. 



wifcn; 



huert. 
hioem. 
hzeem. 
Kwdfc 



Iki fsldhdic, ill which r seems ft favourite, though often 
silent in the end of a word, Vve find this letter inserted; which 
partially obscures the resemblance. Li genitive plural huor* 
ra h used iti all the genders, nearly resembling quorum ; 
Ulphftas fgndfers *£$ nm by Au qtihamrhd, «foh. flv (&. 
But as almost all the Gothic tribes prefer n to m in the ac- 
cusative, itrftay be observed, that in this tteptftt fttftV is 

N 
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men* simUrity to .the Gr. than to the Lat Thms Moe&.G- 
quhwVf A.S. .hwaene, hztymz, Aleoa. hmra f &c. exhibit 
.Symptoms of early relation to Gr. t>, «». I am indeed strong- 
ly inclined to think that the aspirate of the Greeks, the gut- 
tural of the Goths, and the sound expressed by qu in Lat, 
were originally the same; or differed as little from each 
other as the pronunciation of a particular .word, or letter; 
does in one province, from that which prevail* in another. 



Quails, of .what sort. 

It is unnecessary to make any observations here with re- 
spect to the affinities of this relative, either to the Gr., or. to 
the Goth, dialects. Enough has bean said oa this subject, 
under the terminations Auk*, Lis. I shall only add, that 
Moes.G* quhileiks occurs, Matt. 8* 27. for <r#r#*if, ' Whet 
manner of person is this ?' Qualu est hie i Jun. It is from 
quhe cui, and leiks simiHs ; literally, to what, or, to whom, 
like ? used interrogatively, precisely in the same sense with 
Scot. quhat4ike. All that is intended here, is to. exhibit the 
. Lat. term as compared with those of similar signification in 
the northern languages. 

Nom. Gen. Dat. Accus. 

Lat. quails; qualu ; quail \ qualem. 

Moes.G. quhekiks ; ' quheleikis ; quheleik- quheleikana. 

amma ; Gr. %x$zv* 
AS. , ... hmki quhilces ; , hwilcixm ; hmkne. 

.Franc. , hwile, hullic^ wdkhes :, 

welich) &c. 
Swed. hmlken; hwilkens; hwilken\ hmlken* 
Belg* welk, welke ; welh, welter ; wettaea ; welken. •< 

It would be superfluous to illustrate talk in the sitof 



manner. The same resemblance may be marked between 
Lot. nter and Fi*n$. miAer* u&edpr, huether ; also bet weefe 
neuter, and Franc, wzvetlier, i<L V. Hic]tea, Gramm.Fr. 
Theot. p. 43. 

The observations of Ih*e, a man who haft the highest 
claims on the Jjterary Mror Jd, concerning the Lai, relative 
terms ending in ter, are entitled to peculiar attention. Speak- 
ing of alter, he says 1 " -Every body perceives, that the first 
part of -the word is formed from • afiw* ; bat. what is the 
meaning of the latter part, is not equally obvious, unless jt be 
viewed as equivalent to eorum, so that alter is, q. alius eorum, 
uter— quis eorum, neuter— nullus eorum. That no one may 
think that this is merely accidental, the consonancy of the Gr. 
language is to be remarked, which has the same termination, 
only with the addition of on. as in Swig-*, ***i$7«f, Udn^^t, 
»Knf*t, ft(c. In Moes»Gi, evidently in the same sense, the 
synonymous words terminate in tkar ; as anthar alter, km* 
thar uter : and we- still use enthera alterater, hwilfcenfherb 
uter, ingeiithera neuter. That the Gr. and also the Lat. owe 
theirs to the Goths, is evident from this, that thera, the geni- 
tive plural of the pronoun the* [jile], remains among us only ; 
for our ancestors, as appear* from our ancient laws, as well 
as from our historical writings, said god* thera, bona eorum, 
thera skip, eorum naves, &c." Ulph. lllust. Pref. p. 3. 



Lemep derives Gr. 1xmm* from the obsolete «*fc, which, 
he says, does not differ much in meaning from IU<, procul. 
Hence he deduces hat, illic there, as if it were said, " in a 
place at some distance." Scheide views &«, venio, cedo, as 
the origin, through Uu as the medium, quasi dicas cessiane; 
Etymol. p. 262. In Moes.G. joins precisely corresponds 
to !»•*»*. The initial letter is G, in that form for which the 



norther* literati have, in writing, substituted f. But it 
ihould be observed, that k k not pronounced as Fr. J, but 
as Eog. y in the beginning of a won). This is obvious 
from Moes.G. ja ita, the origin of our yea ; jer, annus, a 
j/enr ; Jiwg, juveaie, ytang ; Jdft, jugum, liyoke. In A.S. 
and Aiem., G is used, in place of tfeis letter ; and there 
seemp good reason to think that it was anciently pronounced 
very differently from Y, as feeing, *t leasts a strong guttural. 
Jaim would dms sound as if the initial letter hud been Gr. 
% i if it did not more nearly resemble, the articulation of*. 
Alem. ckein, also Jfcewt, otitis, might seem to be a eognate 
term. Although rendered mdhn by Scbiker, and also by 
Wachter, Hickes gives it a sense directly opposite. But 
there can be no doubt of the affinity of Alem. genet, iste, 
hodie jener. V. Sehiiter in vo. in the plural it is gene ; 
Qtne al, isti omaes ; Otfrid. This, it appears^ has lost the 
original sound of the initial consonant. Hence in Belg. 
gender, illic, istie ; as Moes.G. jainar, ibi, \1kie,jaind iliuo, 
from jams er gains, Hie. iCflian writes ghender ; and ghene, 
ille, is. Here we see die origin of Eng. ymd, yonder, al- 
though immediately formed from A.S. geond, id. Su.G. 
kin, ille, as well as Is), hinn, id* and hann iste, must cer- 
tainly be traced to the same source. Thus it appears tbat 
Moes.Q. Jains, or £at»s,. must have originally been pronoun- 
ced with at least a guttural sound. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



OF THE NAMES OF NUMBERS, 



It is* generally admitted, that one of the most certain tests 
of the affinity of nations, is a comparison of tfe* designations 
given in their different languages to numbers-. There may 
often be a similarity, or even an identity of terms, having the 
same meaning, while this is merely the effect of accident, or 
at most of occasional intercourse. But when the names of 
numbers, in one language, . appear radically the same with 
those in another, it scarcely admits of a doubt that they have 
originated from a common fountain. To this test the affin- 
ity of the Goth, to the Gr. and La*, may safely bo submitted. 
Considerable' variation may be supposed ; as this is obvious 
even in the Lat, where it is believed that the term was bor- 
rowed from the Greek. Thus, it is admitted that units has 
been formed, not from ik$ but from- the genitive gV»?. 
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There is not less difference between quatuor and rirr*{* f 
than between either of these and most of the Goth, words 
signifying/owr. It is to be observed, however, that as the 
Aeolians instead of rirr«{« said *frig«, whence quatttor is 
supposed to have been immediately formed/ the Lat. term 
has less resemblance of this than Moes.G. Jftftror has, *r and 
y* being letters of the same class. Instead of Wm, the Do- 
rians used niyxt, to which quinqne is referred as its origin. 
V. Salmas. de Hellenist. Moes.G. and Alem.Jimfnrt more 
nearly allied to Aeolic wfc*i. In the designation of the two 
next numbers, all the Goth, languages have, like the Lat., 
prefixed the sibUation, where the Gr. has the aspirate. 

As the Greeks denominated the intermediate numbers be- 
tween ten and twenty, by adding die term in either language 
denoting the unit meant, as vh^ undedai ; the same plan 
was observed in most cases by the Goths. Their mode of 
reckoning round numbers was similar. They! in the lower 
numbers, used tig, now softened down to ty; as Moes.G. 
twaimtig, L e. twice ten, thrinslig, thirty. For it appears, 
that tig corresponds to Gr. 2U* t just as tehund, which the 
Moeso-Goths preferred in denominating the higher numbers; 
instead of ahtautig saying ahtatUehund, eighty. Juuius 
think* that taihun or tekm* .mpy have been originally daika^ 
changed to daika, taiha, taihtm; Gotb*Gl. It is singular, 
that the termination of iriginfi should so nearly give the form 
of Moes.G. tig. This, however, may be merely accidental, 
a being used afterwards, as triginta f &c. The only con- 
jecture made as to the Lat. termination ginta, is, that it is 
equivalent to %*nm in Gr. which has been viewed as abbre- 
viated from fern*, from &* allied in signification to >e*«, 
ten. V. Scbekte. Etymol. p. 255, 256. 

The learned Wachter ingeniously derives A.S. tyn from 
Isl. tm-a colligere, because the ancients used to reckon bj 
tttt fingers, and ten, be says, is, omnium digitorum collectio. 
Xennep derives 0** from $*** accipb ; Scheide prefers l'w 
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ligo, because die wits are combined in thi$ number, pid 
we proceed on the wme ground with Wtchtqr* 9«** ostendo, 
monstro, indico, night seem to have ?s gopd a chum as 
either of them. 

The affinity between the.GiObiCri^J^lUq^ undoubted* 
ly very remote. A considerable number of radical and me- 
sosyllabic terms, however, are common to bath. It must 
be evident that the names of number, as found among tbf* 
ancient British, ought to be reckoned aifcopg these* They 
are un, daw, dxxy, dri, fedmar, pump, ckwikK wHK wyth^ 
vow, and deg. In Gaelic they are aon % da 4 tri, ceJLthir* 
cuig, si or sia, seachd, ochd, naoi, and deich* 
■ 1 shall here subjoin the declension of the different terms 
signifying one, as a proof of their near relation- 





Nona, 


Gen. 


Dot. 


Accus. 


Gr. 


•if, if i 


l*H } 


*•* 


inc., 


Lat 


un-us; 


tmiut'y 


uni ; 


wum. 


Moes.G 


. aim, am ; 


ainis; 


aiaajnma; 


dafc mnamk, ah* 


» 






pi. anai; 




A.S. 


art, am; 


am*; 


anum; 


tonne* 


Franc. 


eyn, en ; 


einet; 


einemo; 


eiwn, a*. 


M. 


eytn, eyn ; 


eym; 


etmm.$ 


tina. 



Gr. ln^ y alter, is formed ftem ifc, none, aaa oompara* 
tive ; Dor. «ng«r . Moes.G. amtihav has b$en viewed as a 
cognate term, notwithstanding the intermedial* n* Fot 
some of the Gothic tribes were partial to this ki^, ittiro* 
ducing it in words from which it was excluded by others 
of the same stock. While cuth signified* notna among the 
Anglo-Saxons, it was kunti* im, Moe&G., ami in Alem, 
For A.S. mtdh os> other tribes said munxt, fee. Thus, in* 
Itead of Moes.G. anthar, the A.S; term was oiheK From 
U, the neuter of tit, or fr« the genitive, the Greek* kmnM 
btxte singularis ; from unus,* th* Latins tudcw,; and, in. 1* 
manner from ain the Moeso-Goths had their ainah-a, 
ainoh-o, unic-us, ttnic-a* 
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OF COMPARISON. 



This, is the only thing in regard to nouns, that seems to 
require parti^lfifc notice. 

1. The comparative in Gr,, it hgs been generally said, 
is formed by means of n^. Later writers, however, seem 
to vi^>y ^ 49 prgperLy the termination ; observing that 
" df^opUvefv JiGgjulajty compared, havt.the* comparative bj 
changing % of tb^ positive into t, and assuming <p$." V. 
Jon^St Gtfttpm* p. \% If this observation he well-founded 
ig is most probably the only essential part of the terminar 
tiofl. In awe insttnoea^secmi to he inserted merely for 
the sa^e of die spund; as in **;ufrHg« simplicity, from 
«»;& siwj^ex, up^H* benevcdentior, from *&m$ bene- 
wlus. , 

According ta this idea, the conformity between the Gr* 
awl Goth* in. this modo of comparison, is obvious. Er is 
not used*, indeed hy Ulpbilas; hut it is the common sign 
of .tt^.cowBwatute.iu the A.S., which, as a written lan- 
guage, lm tbfc nea£ claim to antiquity. Nor is, er only used, 
but also ere, or, acre, ir, or, nr, yr ; and all these in an emr 
phatical form with the addition of a, as era, ara, &c. Er 
%». the. W&9 Haft in<Atam* aa in mvrer ..pnlchrior, fnam 
WW pukher ? ate* in .Germ, and Belgic. In Su.Gw am) 
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Isl., it assumes the form of are. Thus, from Id. *kyr cla- 
ms, is formed $kyr-are clarior. 

The observation of Wachter on this subject deserves par- 
ticular attention. u No particle/' he says, " can be better 
adapted for this purpose. For er with the ancients ngn&es 
ante. Hence, annexed to the positive, it strengthens its 
meaning, and communicates to it that degree which it for* 
merly had not. For ante is not only used in relation to 
time and place, but also as to quality/' Proleg. Sect, vi 
Thus stark, signifying strong, when it assumes the farm of 
staerk-er, denotes that the person spoken of is strong before 
another, that is, surpasses him in strength* In a similar 
manner, Aleni. furira, primarily signifying anterior, from 
fori, fur, ante, before, is used in the sense of major, prae^ 
pollens. Furira Abrahame, major Abrahamo; Otfr. iii, 
18. 66. Furiro, in Gl. Mora, is not only rendered major, 
but melior. 

Or is the termination used in Lat. 9 as docli-or, from doc- 
tus, &c. But the change here is not greater than what is 
'often found in A.S. and Alem. From A.S. leoht, fevis, if 
formed leoht-or, levior ; (torn Atem. $con 9 not only scon-er, 
lmt $con-or. 

The Moes.G. forms this degree by adding izo, or oza. 
Thus hauh-izo is altior, frdm hauh atais ; JrocMza sapien* 
tior, from froda sapiens ; $wivth-oza fortior, from swintha 
fortis. There is a considerable likeness between the former, 
and one mode of forming the Gr. comparative;*' when £*» 
or ertru9 is the termination; as in jUtfyn major, *£«>«■** melior. 
Moes.G. mtiizo; major, seems indeed the same wMt the 
Gr. word, only that the final * is wanting; as the snperi* 
tive maists, maximus, might seem merely an abbreviated 
form of piytws* 



». 



S. As the Gr. i n various instances forms the superlative 
by (he addition of w f , the Moe*.G. resenAtes it by the 
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use ofistSyida.* From **x-k pulcher, of rather from ««£**- 
*s pulchritudo, drigimite8»^XA-ir»p pulcherrimtts; from i^^ 
inimicitia, HyjI-hrH vakte inhaicus ; from fAym* magnus, piy^ 
<w maxima*; from *•#*-** multes, **tfn* plurimus. Thus, 
from Moes.G. manags multus,- is formed maHag-ists ; thei 
comparative being. fiHntagt'jSo; from hauh altos, Aa«Aiz«al- 
tior, hauMsis alfissimus. When the superlative is used 
with peculiar emphasis, ista is the termination ; but-ista op- 
timum, nutnag'iita plurimus, frvm-ista primus. In what 
has been called the Runic, or oldest Scandinavian dialect 
of the Gothic, bra&istm signifies latissimus. • V. Hickes, 
G^mm. A.S. 4°. p. £3. This teamed writer remarks the 
affinity between this and the Gr. mode of comparison. 

The same form is preserved in A.S. For art, aest, est, 
ist, os/, ttst, yrf, all mark the superlative ; mm! emphatically, 
asta/aesta, (fee. Thus rihlwurast, -est, -iste, signifies jus- 
tissimus, from rihtmse Justus. This holds equally true of 
the Francic. Of icon or scono, pulcher, scon-est or scou~ost 
is the superlative; This rale is also general in the language 
off Iceland. The termination is a#ur, emphatically usta. 
lb SuvG. it is ast, as latrd-ast, dectissimus, from laerd 
doctus ; in Germ, este, as weis-este, sapientissimus, from 
wehe sapiens. The Gem. and Belg. foUow the same plan, 
by adding st or ste to the positive, • Thus, from er prior, 
the Germans form erst primus; from hock celsus, hochst 
celsissimus; from stark ford* staerkist fortissimus. V. 
Wackterv Proleg. Sect. vi. 

'' S. There seems "to be considerable reason for supposing, 
that *mu*, the sign of the superlative in Lat., is radically 
die same with -mists, v/bkk, besides isle and ista, is used 
in Godi. for marking this degree of comparison. In the 
version of Ulphilas, not only does haukists occur in the 
sense of attissinius, but auhu-mist*, emphatically tmhumista. 
Junius views this a» e<fui v«lent to kxmjwmtfs. la the same 
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manner, ajtu«mitf$> emphatically aft&wfata, signifies ulti- 
mus; hindurmi&s, eatremus, Epg. hiudvu^t. Analogous 
to this is A.S. /orator primes, Eqg. foremost ; neothemcst^ 
fcm*» infiwus, Scot qednwi, A.S. %tfe-me&, tffermjptp, su- 
premos, Scot* unw*t, urnitf. 

Gr*mmmam my tbftt.ip Jj*t t if. tbo poatire end in er„ 
fee superlative is formed by adding riflWt; and if it cwd no* 
in fr, from the nest case iu i, by addiqg snetwu But 
grammatical rules we deductions from facta, or perhapa 
mere frequently from appearance*, Tbe fimt principle oIh 
viously laid down in these rule*, is, th»t all those letters 
must be viewed ae marking the. superlative, ia oee pestkm* 
lar form, winch are not found in some owe of tbe posilm. 
Bdt on what ground* mve that of met* appewaaee, must 
we suppose so many modes of forming, the superlative, one 
from tbe nominative, a» pukher^rimm from fukher; one 
from tbe genitive, as docH-ssimu* from rfetft ; and one from 
tbe dative, as mki*saimM$ from mki? I» it** more reason- 
able to suppose, dial originally tbe diftinetive termination 
would be added to the noun m it* meat simple form? T**s 
seems evidently to have been the ease as to fukhe? mbm* 
III. They would tbua appear ae fukhtr-imm and qsifis- 
tsmit; b«t| aphasia* coum, tbe lest coftgamnt^ mo pesi- 
tine would be doubted. . This corte sp euds to tbe genera) 
analogy of laug aa y . 1bus> m £qg*, frets m* we do not 
form 9*mh, but mttiak Io the**** nami / is doubled 
before, or in the last syllable of Ae.pmteole oc participle 
past of verbs ending with this letter ; as travel-led, level-led, 
fccu, although it need etftreety he ssjdtipt ad is the proper 
tarmiealion. Thia ohetr vn tm n, it'mop ta thought, caauet 
appty to do&immw. But, perbjeps it baa hntn nrigjeillj 
formed frem the nomipatwe siegulm, wisb Ae change of * 
inlen 

It aa evident* at tnprefcw that mam sjoue^sju be wsmsi 
ae the sjg» of tbe sjip arialiv e. This up pe um feet* the vsr 
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riafble 'Character &f the preceding fctawonant, whieh isftet 
only r *>r *, but frequently t, x> #,♦ /, i». Besides, this teh* 
tnkiattan b found in itamy word*, in which it la preceded 
by no adtfetttitiotfe cofcsonatit ; a*,*ecgHta»ti»,» dystonia, «flfr- 
imws, inf-itotm* ' ' * 

When we view the < tat* terthmatioti fcrfely in regard i*> 
the language in whiehf ; ft is used, weeUtfi discover too uieaa- 
itifcp in it. We aie redbced cto the 'necessity of ^apposing 
feat k Was ititrocfaced merely as ati arbitrary sign. If we 
compare it with the Or., from which so many Latat term* 
have had their origin, we ate equally at a loss. ' But if Wfe 
suppose it to have had a comtuon source; and perhaps-* 
common form with Moes.G. mkts y We can discern a satis- 
factory reason for die adoption of this termination. For 
there is great reason to think that mists is the saAietoith 
Utaists, maximus, smnftMs ; as there danaot be a -doubt that 
this is the meaning . of maest, inest, the analogous termhttf 
tioti iu A.S*, tiolr Written most. As A.S, ufe-m&ft, and 
Scot, untist, have prfecisaty (he same signification with Lfci, 
surrtthits, what if they Were radkalfy one ? We have'onlytfr 
suppose that the Latins prefixed the. sibilation, a practice, 
as we have seen, very common with them. 

Did we regard the rule, with respect to the formation of 
the superlative from die first ease in i, it might seem, from 
a variety ef examples, that -tnus was the only essential Cha- 
racter of this degree. Thus, fVota facilis would, be formed 
faciH-mw ;'ftfm agiUs, agit^-mtes; from sintMs, simili-mn*; 
I being doubled to make ihe sound more grateful to tte 
ean ' * « ..^ 

One objection occurs, however, to this hypothesis. It 
supposes a resetnblance to* the Goth, in that part of this 
word which » subject to inflection ; -drrms being chartged 
to -twwjj -imim, Ami, &c. The only conjecture that can be 
formed here, and it must be admitted that it is nothing 
more, is, that the ancestors of the Latins had received the 
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term mutt* or mitts,, wemly sa ouv rotfp, perhaps, while 
used by the Scythian tribes without .decleasjan; and that, 
eoftenins; ita soupd, th^y had at length loft the recollection 
•fits original meaning, and used it as a common termina- 
tion. We have the highest degree of presumptive evidence, 
as has been seen n examining the jtermirmtjans Asxh mod 
Lis, that these are originally the tame with Goth. . leiks ; 
similis being perfectly analogous to samqlqks, fee. Yet, 
it is. certain, that this Goth, word, ivben.it .passed through 
.the alembic of the, Latins, was subjected to the same trmus- 
mutation with their common teraunatiooB,. so as to lose its 
.distinctive characters^ . Instead of Moes.G« nom. pL sama- 
leik-os, the Romans said simil-es. 

4. The same irregularity, in the formation of the degrees 
«f comparison, which. is found in Gr. and. Lat., may be re- 
onarked in the Goth, dialects. In mwiy kctaaces the eso> 
parative and superlative are formed fitom, the positive; bat 
in others, there is no connexion save in wgniffoatipn. Iahall 
subjoin some examples illustrative of this resemblance in 
anomaly. 



Gr. «***> 


*#Ut, 




I0L . bonus, 


nulior, 


aptimwk 


Moas*G. gods, 


baiizo, 


batisU, or batkta. 


A*S. god, 


betere, 


btfy$t. 


Isl. goode, 


betre, 


beste. 


Germ, gut, 


besser, 


besten. 


Belg. goed, 


beter, 


best. 


Gr. piy**t 


r*&»> 


piwt, 


Lat* magnus, 


major, 


mqximus. 


Moes«G, mikiU, 


maizo, 


moists, or maiUa. 


A.S. micel, 


maere, 


tnaest. 


lsl. mikdl, 


meire, 


mestur or meste. 


Germ, michel, 


rnehr. 


meiste. 
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I need scarcely observe, that the Goth, words, expressing 
die positive, have had a common origin with the obsolete 
adjective ftiymx^Ht whence j*ey** borrows its feminine. Wach- 
ter has remarked the aihiky of ^iy*«K *» Pers. mik magniis, 
whence mihter major, mihtras, maximus. As the compara- 
tive of Moes.G. leitil parvus, is minn-izo, and the superlative 
nwm-ists; it must occur, that~bo{h these indicate the same 
origin with Lat* min-or, and mittimus. Isl. minne signifies 
minor, and Alem. min, Germ* and Belg. minder. Moes.G. 
minnists differs from minimus merely in the termination; 
ists being.used in this. word. Had the other sign of the super* 
lative been adopted, it would have beeu minmists ; and from 
the form of the Lat. term, it seems, probable that this was 
the more ancient mode. 

# 

5» As in Gr. and Lat., many comparatives and .superla- 
tives are, in the Goth, dialects, formed from prepositions or 
adverbs. Thus, as from «r$o we have a^ng* and *rg«iw?«f, 
from Lat. prae, anciently pri, the analogous terms prior and 
primus, from A.&, for is former vadformest. From ante 
the Latins have* formed anterior; from super, superior wad 
supremus, like tWifngftc and Imp*™* ixom vm^. In like 
manner, from Moes.G. hindar retro,, post, comes the super- 
lative hindumifts extremus. ' Ibre has observed, that from 
ancient Su^G* auft> ifti, ufti, post, was formed the compara- 
tive aefri f afriptffri, posterior, and the superlative aefst poa- 
tremus. V. vo. Efter. 
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OF VERBS. 



More than a century has elapsed since the indefatigable 
Hickes remarked after Stiernhelra, the striking conformity 
between (he Lat. and the Moes.G. verb in the mode of de- 
clension. So strict is this conformity, he says, that they 
evidendy appear to have had a common parentage. It ought 
to be observed, however, that this resemblance is not uniform 
throughout the verb. It is most obvious in the present indica- 
tive. 





Lat. tiabeo, 


Moes.G. 


Hab#. 




Hab€fc, 




Habais. 


■ 


Hablf, 




HabazM. 


• 

• 


tlabemus, 




Habam. 




llabetis, 




Habaith. 




Habent, 




Haba/wi 


Preter. 


llabuit, 




Habaida. 


Part. pr. 


Habe/w, 


» 


Habands. 




Habentis, 




Habandis. 




Habente, 




Habandin. 




. Habentem 9 




Habandan. 




Habentes, 




Habandam. 



The affinity will be still more obvious, if it be adverted to 
that ai in Moes.G. is sounded as e in Latin. This has been 
clearly proved by the industrious Sotberg in his annotations 
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on die version 6f Ulphilas, Matt. 10. 25, and Mar. 1. 45. 
Where « is the Gr. vowel, the Moesian bishop has used the 
letter e ; and for s, in. Thus for BnB-Xilft he writes Bethlai- 
haim 9 Herodes, for'Hpdwj &c. Mareschall. Observ. in Matt 
11. 16. Moes.G. hab#?$ must therefore have been pronounced 
as Lat. babes, &c. 

The Moeso*Goths, like the Latins in the formation of 
some of their verbs, and more especially like the Greeks, 
prefixed an augment to the preterite. As the Greeks from 
voii* made *v*omx,*, and the Latins from tango formed tetigi, 
from pello, pepuli, &c. the ancient Goths prefixed to their 
preterite the first letter of the verb, if this was a consonant, 
with the diphthong ai subjoined* Thus the preterite of bi- 
laikan, illudere, was bi+lai-lailc; of fahan eapere, fai-fak; 
offaldan plicare, fai-falth; of greitan flere, gai-grot; of 
tekan eapere, tai-tolu If the verb began with a vowel, they 
either merely prefixed the diphthong ai y or inserted it after 
the first consonant in the word. From aukan, augere, they 
formed the preterite ai-auk; from afaikan, negare, af-ai-aifc. 
The resaon, however, of postponing the augment in the latter 
seems to have been, that afaikan is undoubtedly a compound 
verb, of being the preposition, it would appear that die 
Moeso-Goths also used a* faro as signifying affirmare, whence 
perhaps Su.G. jaka id. ; and that the preposition a had a pri- 
vative sense, so as to change the meaning of the verb to which 
it was prefixed. 

The Moes.G. and Gr. resemble each other in the use of 
the dual, with this difference, that, instead of the second and 
third persons, as in the active voice in Gr., it occurs only in 
the first and second in Moes.G. The dual was used in pro- 
nouns by the Anglo-Saxons and Alemanni. It is still retained 
in lsl., and extended to verbs. 

O 



/ 
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. The Goths had their absolute case, in common with the 
Greeks and Latios. Where the Greeks used the genkive, 
and the Latins the ablative, in this form of construction, 
the Scythian tribes preferred the dative. According to 
Hickes, indeed, they had an ablative case ; and their phra- 
seology might in this view be denominated the ablative ab- 
solute. But we have formerly observed, that the northern 
writers view what. he calls the ablative as merely the dative, 
there being no difference of termination. UlphUas uses 
both the present, and the past participle, in this form. 

Dalath than atgangandin imma af fairgunja, laistidedun 
s afar immaiunjons manages ; Matt 8. 1. ' ' He descending, 
(descendente illo, Jun.) from the mountain, great multi- 
tudes followed him.' The Native is here used in <?r. ; k*w 
fi*tn Vt *vr*. — Jah alustauhauaim thaim dagam, bi the 
gredags warth; Luk. 4. 2. ' And these days being ended, 
he afterward hungered.' K«m vvfrtXurturZf *vr2* f iVfgo» %*u- 
nuru The same construction occurs in the A.S* version ; 
And tham dagum gefylledum, hine hingrede. The sub- 
stantive and participle may be viewed either as in the dative, 
or as in the ablative, 

I beg leave to call the attention of the reader to the 
striking coincidence between the Goth, tongues, and those 
of the Greeks and Romans, in relation to the substantive 
verb. The irregularity, not only of the Lat., but of the Gr. 
verb, needs scarcely be remarked. Each of. these seems to 
have borrowed from different verbs varying considerably ill 
form. Sum and es, eram and fui, indicate no radical affi- 
nity; aud i<rop#t seems to have very little connexion with 

The Moeso-Goths had two substantive verbs ; wisan esse, 
and wairtha n, signifying not only fieri, but esse. We might 
almost suppose that the Latins had imitated them in this 
respect^ fieri signifying not only to be made, but to be* 
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Tbey^ as the preterite of sum, had adopted fui from the 
obsolete verb fuo, Gr. pit*, nascor, fio, sum. But there 
are* ether parts of the substantive verb, of the origin of 
which oo account has been given. Some writers have de- 
duced the first person singular of the indicative from Gr. 
tips y taking it for granted that the sibilatiou had been pre- 
fixed. Others, as Vossius, with greater probability, de- 
rive it from the future of the Gr. verb, iV<p«< ; as ancient 
writers used esum, esis, esit, esumus, &c. for sum, es f est, 
sumtUk But the question still demands resolution, Whence 
came *&•/««/ ? Do we transgress the bounds of legitimate 
etymology, in supposing that this may have had a common 
origin with Moes.G. wis-an; especially, when we find that 
(his verb, in the first person plural of the preterite indica- 
tive, has the form of we&um, and in the subjunctive, same 
tense, zveseim-a? 

• 
But, in order to give a comparative view of the affinity 
of the Gr. and Lat. verbs to those of the Goths, I shall ex- 
hibit them together ; selecting such parts especially as seem 
most nearly allied. 
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Infinitive* 


Participle Present 


Lat. 


t?e//-e. 


Folens. 


Moes.G. 


, zvil-jan. 


Wiljands. 


A.S. 


zvill-an. 


Willtnde* 


Alem. 


zvffl-on. 


Willande. 


Jsl. 


vill-a. 


Viliande. 


Germ. 


woll en. 


Wollend. 


Bdg. 


tn//-6n. 


Willende. 



It deserves observation, that in A.S. there is a verb ex- 
actly analogous to nolle, to be unwilling, from ne velle. 
This is nill-an> nell-an, from the negative particle ne, and 
willan voile ; in pret. nolde noluit, noldon noluerunt. Swa 
he wilk y swa he nelle ; Ve\\t itolit ; Bed. 5. 9* 



INDEX 



N. B. The letter D, prefixed to the number, denotes the page 
in the Dissertation, as distinguishing this from the Hermes 3 
ihe same reference being continued, throughout the article, 
when there is no change of the capital letter. 



9 A 9 Gr. insep. part, 153, 154, 
probably contracted from 
**•«, ib. 

A, Isl., Alem. Su.G. and C.B. 
insep. part. 154. 

A % Aa, A.S. adv., 131. 

A, Isl., and Su.G. term., 162. 

Aa, Isl. ingep. part., 153. 

Aba, Alem. prep., SO. 

Abaris, called the priest of A* 
polio, D. p. 112, fable con- 
cerning his flight around the 
earth, 113. 

Aben, Goth, v., 29. 

Abu, Goth, prep., 32. 

Ac, Lat. conj., 183, various 
conjectures as to its origin, 
ib. Goth, cognates, ib. 

Achter x Teut.adv., 134. 

Ad, Lat. prep., 176, etymons 
of Scheide and Vossius, ib. 
a cognate of Goth, at, ib., 
179, viewed as originally the 
same with the conj. at, 179. 



Ad, Isl. prep., 177, 178. 
Adonis, equivalent to Baal, 

and as some suppose, to 

Odin, Audin, and Atin, D. 

113,114. 
Adventure, Eng. s. 132. 
Adverbs, Gr. 128. Lat. 129,&c, 
Ae 9 Su.G. insep. part., 154* 
Ae, Su.G. conj., 123. 
Ae, Aeae, Su.G. adv., 132. 
'As/, Gr. adv., 129, poetical 

forms, ib., signification, ib., 

rendered by Goth, aitv, 130. 
Aemulus, Lat. adj., 141. 
Aen, Su.G. conj., 119. 
Aeolians, apparently descend* 

ed from Elisha, D. 47- 
Aerit, Isl. adv., 157. 
Aesir, its signification in the 

Etruscan language, D. 151, 

152. 
Aet, A.S. prep., 125, 177, 
Aevum, Lat. s. 133. 
Aewe 9 Isl. s. 131. 
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Af, used by the Goths as a 
privative, 155. 

Af, IsL prep, perhaps allied to 
Lat. ob, 180. 

Af, Moes.G. prep., 27., its va- 
rious forms in the cognate 
languages, ib., conjecture of 
H. Tooke, 28. 

Af> ancient Lat. prep., 27. 

Afgangandans, Moes.G. v., 29. 

A/god, A.S. s., 33. 

Afhuga, IsL v., SO. 

Aflaith, Moes.G. v., 31. 

./Meger, Isl. v., 32. 

Agaihyrsi, who, D. 141. 

*Aifa, Pluto denominated, D. 
138. 

*A#6g, Ancient Scyth. s. 166. 

A2«», Gr. 8., 132. 

*Aig, Armenians., 166. ' 

Aiththau, Moes.G. conj., 119, 
allied to Lat. aut, 184. 

Aitv, Moes.G. adv., 129, equi- 
valent to uit, in all its senses, 
ib. 

Aiiveins, Moes.G. adj., 132. 

Algate, Eng. adv., 136. 

Alik, Su.G. adj., 173. 

Ay a, Moes.G. conj., 115, cor- 
responds to Gr. «aa«, ib., 
various significations, 116., 
cognates in the Goth, dia- 
lects, ib., perhaps o£ orien- 

• tal origin, 117. 

AHa-kunja, Moes.G. s., 115. 

Ayath; Moes.G. adv., 116. 

*AAA<£, Gr. conj. 115, deduced 
by Jones from «***, ib., 
corresponds in all its signi- 
fications to Goth, alja, ib. 

AUich, Alem. adj., 170. 

"AX****, Gr. adv., 1 1 6. 

Alter, Lat. adj. pron., 195, 
observations of Ihre on the 
Lat. relatives ending in ter, 
ib. 



Am, C. Brit, prep., 5. 

'A**, Gr. adv., 94, 140. 

Amabilit, Lat. adj., 174. 

Amb, Lat. prep. 5. 

Amb, Amba, Celt, prep., 5. 

Ambages, Lat. s. 7. 

'Appi, Gr. prep., 5, former de- 
rivation, ib., various signi- 
fications, 6, traces of it dis- 
covered in almost all the 
Goth, dialects, ib. origin, 7. 

An, Frieslandic prep., 16. 

An, Germ, s., 11. 

An, Su.G. prep., 12. 15. 

"A», Gr. conj., 117, etymon, 
ib. 

An, Moes.G. and A.S. conj., 
118. 

An, Ian, Moes.G. and A.S. 
term., 162. 

'Aj>4, Gr. prep. 9., primary 
njeaning, ib., various signi- 
fications, 10. 

Ana, Goth, v., 10. 

Ana, Moes.G. prep., 10, allied 

* to the* Gr. in all its senses, 
ib. 

Anacharsis, the Scythian, D. 
59. 

Anaitis % Diana caUedrby the 

;TL^ians, IX13§^ 

^Amxttfteii^Gr. V., 15. 

Anakumjan, Moes.G. v., 15. 
Anastodeith, Moes.G. v., 15. 
And,Moe*.G. prep. 17, 24. 
And, A.S. conj., 17. 
And, Su.G. and Isl. prep,, 17, 

24. 
And, Eng. prep., 17, .opinion 

of H. Tooke, ib. 
Anda, Moes.G. prep., 17, 21. 
AndanahtU Moes.G. s,, 18. 
Andawairihja, Moes,G. s. 20, 

23. 
Andatvaurd, Moes.G. s. 22. 
Andaxvleix, Moes.G. s., 18. 
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Andraa, Isl. 6. 24. 

Andsaiquhan, MoesjG. v., 25. 

Andsakan, Moe&G. v., 24. 
-Ane, Ano, Alem. prep. 15. 

'a^ Gr. s., 165, its term, 
formed from Goth, toer, 
etymon given by Leiraep, 
. 166, singular coincidence 
between the Goth, and the 
Gr., 167. 
Tam«, Gr. prep., 15. formerly 
ranked as an adv., but often 
used as a prep., ib. 

"Ai*, Gr. v., 9. 

Ansyn, A.S. 8., 20. 

Ant, Alem. prep., J 7. 
v Arr*> Gr. prep., 26, common 
origin with Goth. anda, ib. 

Antae, Lat. s., 27* 

Aphrodite, etymon of, D. 120. 

Apia, Peloponnesus called, D. 
19, 20. 93. 

*A*-4, Gr. prep., 27, radical 
sense, ib., former derivation, 
28, traces x>f ' its various 
tneanings discovered in 
Goth, cognates, 29,— S3, 
sometimes used adverbially, 
33. 

Apollo, said to be of Hyperbo- 
rean origin, D. 106, called 
Oeto-syrus, or Goeto-syrus, 
107, Aguieus, 108, viewed 
as Balder of the Scandina- 
vians, ib. 109, his tripod, 
1 10, called Hecaergos, 111, 
Loxias, ib. 112. viewed a* 
the same with Baal-Zephon, 
D>113. 

*A**r*m», Gr. v., 32. 

*Ajr«rig0$, Gr. adj., 28* 

"Aa-Aito, Gr. adv., 33. 

Argis, the Hyperborean vir- 
gin, D. 71. 111. 

'Af, Gr. insep. part., %56. 



corresponds to Isl. aerit, 

yrit, ib., etymons, 157. 
Armadr, name of Mars, D. 

124. 
Arimen signifies soldiers, D. 

124. 
Arotrius, a name of Saturn, D</ 

84. 
A i temis, Diana denominated, 

D. 103. 119, 120. 
Artimpasa, Scythian name of 

Venus, D. 119, 120. 
As, Gael, prep., 38. 
As signifies God in Goth., D. 

152. 
Asa-Thor, a Goth, name of 
• Jupiter, D. 95. 
Ast, A.S. term., 208, various 

Goth, forms, ib. 
Astar-gyda, Goth, name of 

Venus, D. 123. 
Astaroth, Ast arte, the Pheni- 

cian Venus, D. 123. 
At,. Lat. conj. V. Ad, 
At, Goth, conj., 124. corres* 

ponds to Gr. in, ib. 
At, Moes.G. prep., 176. cor- 
responds to Lat. ad, in all 

its significations, ib. 179. 
Atar, Su.G.adv., 134. 
'Atttg, Gr. conj., 118. affinity 

to Swed. ater y ib. 
Athe, Franc, conj., 184. 
Attic Letters, D. 63. 
Aththan, Moes.G. conj., 119. 
Attn, Goth, signifies father, D. 

138. 
Atlantidae, worshippers of So* 

turn, D. 86. 
'Att*x«, Gr. derivation x>f, TK 

62. , 

Attin, the Phrygian name of / 

IKe Sun, D. 114. 
Au, Isl. negative part., 143. 
Av, Avr«£, Gr. Adv., 133, per* 
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haps allied to Isl. aptur, 
Alem. after* ib. 

Audags, Moe&G. adj., 170. 

Audin, Audon, the Sun deno- 
minated, D. 113. 

Augere, Lat. v., allied to the 
Goth., 183. 

Auk, Moes.G. conj., various 
Goth, forms, 183. 

Aut, Lat. conj., 119. 184. 
etymon of Scaliger, ib., al* 
lied to the Goth., ib. 

Arot(, Gr. conj., 119. 

Avrtf Gr- prep., 16. primary 
meaning, ib., various signi- 
fications, 17. traces of it dis- 
covered in most of the Goth, 
dialects, 33. 

BaaUPhegor, the term ex- 
plained, 110, 128. 

Bacchus, origin of the name, 
D. 133, 134/ his conquests 
and symbols, ib., in Thrace, 

135, oracle in that country, 

136, the same with Osiris f ib. 
Balder, Scandinavian god, D. 

108. 

Baris, the name of a moun- 
tain, also of the boat of 
Charon, D. 144. 

BarnUof Moes.G*. s., 175. 

Bauan, Moes.G. v., similarity 
to the Gr. 58, N. N 

Bee, Eng. s., 59. 

Benoth, viewed as a designa- 
of Venus, D. 122. 

Beside, Eng. prep., 74. 

Bettoux, Moes.G. prep., 7?. 

J&, Alem. prep., 6. 

Bi, Moes.G. prep., 53. vari- 
ous forms in the Goth, dia- 
lects, ib., etymon of H. 
Tooke, ib., corresponds to 
br)> 54 —57. 

S/«, Gr. s., 53. 



Big, A.S. prep., 54b 
Big, Eng. adj., 60. 
Bigstandan, A.S. v., 59* 
Binos, supposed to denote Ve- 
nus, D. 123, y 

Bisunjai, Moes.G. adv., 56. ' 
BUndbockens, the term ex- 
plained, D. 137. 
Biot-gade, the Scandinavian 

Ruto, D. 138. 
Boeoy of Delphi, her testimony, 

D.72. 
Bore, Saturn denominated, D, 

84. 
Bore, Goth. God, D. 84v 
Boreades, who, D. 84, 85. 
Breidablik, the city of Balder 

or Apollo, D. 109. 
Bv«>, Gr. v. 58, N. 
Byan, Goth, v., 54, wide dif- / 

fusion through the Goth. 

dialects, 57. 
Byih, A.S. v., 53. 

Cadmus, said to introduce let- 
ters into Greece, D, 60* 

Calendae, Lat. s. derivation, 
D. 91. 

Ceres, proper name, deriva- 
tion of, D. 76, her worship, 
D. 99—102, etymons of her 
name, 101, called A^p**^, 
101, 102, and 'i*k», 137. 

Charon, boat of, how named, 
D. 144. 

Cimmerii, D. 5, origin, ib. 

Comparison, 201. analogy be- 
tween the Gr„ and Goth, in 
the comparative degree, ib. 
in the. superlative* 202* of 
the Lat. and Goth. 203. of 
irregular comparison, 206. 

Conjunctions of the Gr. 116, 
of the Lat. 183. 

CoMi/tia, etymon, D. 123, 124. 

Cronia df the Greeks, D. 88* 
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Cybele, Lat derivation of, D. 
93. 

Am, Gr. insep. part, 158. 
Z)ae, Isl. insep. part., 158. 
Dagon, analogy to Goth. Dag* 
era name of the sun, D. 84. 

Attp.v*p,mv<> a title given to the 
sun, D. 117. 

Abe*, Gr. adj., 198, conjee* 
tures of Lennep, Scheide, 
&c. as to its origin, 199. 

Deles, the worship of, D. 71. 

Deluge, account of the, given 
by Lucian and Plutarch, D. 
14-4. 

AipoiTDg, name of Ceres, D. 
101/ etymon, ib. 102. 

Deucalion, his prediction, D. 
70, flood of, 143, confound- 
ed with the universal de- 
luge, ib. 

A**, Gr. prep. 34, radically the 
same with Moes.G. du, ib. 

Am T0VT9, Gr. phrase, 36, 

Diana, called Jana, D. 102, 
^Dia, Disa, Artemis, 103, 
• designed Dictynna, Multi- 
mammia, 103, 104. worship- 
ped in Scythia; the same 
\with Mene, and Mana, 104, 
105. Hecate, I05T 

Ai'%«, Gr. insep. part., 158. 

JHctynna. V. Diana* 

Ail, Gr. adverb, 36. 

Am, Gr. conj., ISO. 

A*«fi, Gr. conj., 120. 

Ai& Gr. insep. part. 158. cor- 
responds to Goth, dis, 159. 

DU, Moes.G. insep. part., 159. 

Dis, Pluto named, D. 138. 

Uw, Moes.G. prep., 34. — va- 
rious significations, ib. — si- 
milar in its application to 
Gr. 3<«, 33—37. in A.S. fcs- 
sumes the form of to, 37. 
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Duatrinnan, Moes.G. v., 35. 
Am, Gr. adj., 198. 
Du quhe, Moes.G. phrase, 36. 
Durstig, Germ, adj., 170. 

E, Ee, Su.G. conj., 123. 

E, Ee, Su.G, adv., 132. 142. 

r H, Gr.conj., 123. 

Ea, Lat. pron., 191. 

Eilr, Gr.conj., 117. 

Edo, Alem. conj., 119, 184. 

Ef, Isl. conj., 122. 

'Ey*, Gr. pron., 189. 

Ely Moes.G. conj., 120. allied 
to Gr. It, ib. occurs in the 
sense of o«, 121. in con- 
struction similar to «», ib. 

E#, Gr. conj., 120, occurs in 
the sense of ««, 122. 

Ei y Isl. adv., 143. 

Elfit, Gr. v. 210. 'irtftm resem- 
bles Goth, xvisatiy 211. table 
of affinity of the Gr. and 
Goth, substantive v., 212. 

Eiy, Gr. term., 162. similarity 
to the the term, of the Goth, 
infinitives, ib. 

Elv, Gr. prep., 45. 

Eitkau, Moes.G. adv., 122. 

Either, Eng. conj., 184. 

'E», Gr. prep. 37. apparent affi- 
nity to Goth, us, 38. If proba- 
bly the more ancient form, 
39. derived by some from bta, 
4.0 perhaps allied to Goth. 
trigs, ib., its various modes 
of application, 42. 

'Extttos, Gr. pron., 195. alKed 
to Goth. Jam*, ib. 

*£*?•£«<, Gr. adj., 44. 

'Ek#, Gr. v., 40. affinity be- 
tween, it and the Goth, ib., 
opinion of Wachter, ib. 

Eh Germ, adj., 117. 

El, a name of the true GodV 
D. 114. 
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'uxfc*, Gr. adj, 171* derivation 
172. 

'H\i6< f the sun; etymon, D. 
115. 

Ella> Isl. tfonj., 186. 

Emb, A;S. prep., 6* 

'Ef&?fg4$, Gr. adj., allied to 
Su.G.^'ae»f/or, 141. 

"h^c-h, Gr. adj., 141. 

Etnne, A.S. adv., 140., simi- 
larity of formation between 
the Goth, and the Gr., ib. 
cognates, 141. 

*Ep*rfi;*«, Gr. s. 78. 

"EfMrprtoi, Gr. prep., 20. 

*£r, Gr. prep. 45. derivations 
of several etymologists, ib. 
primary mode of application, 
its various meanings, 47. 

En, A.S. terra. 171. 

'£r, Gr. term. 163. allied to 
Su.G. an, ib., conjectures of 
Mr Jones, 164. 

"JE», ?»?, Gr. adj., table of affi- 
nity in its nominative to the 

. Goth. 198, in its declension 
200. 

Endiy Alem. prep. 26* 

'Enxtt, Gr* adv., 52. 

Art, Gr: prep., 45. 

'£»«**, Gr. adj., 200, resem- 
blance between the Gr. and 
the Goth, in the formation 

, of words, ib. 

*J,mec, Gr. adj., 198. 
V E> <nr*35j, Gr. phrase, 51. 

'Evtiios, and'Evo)**, Mercury 
why called, D. 133. # 

*E*, Gr, v., 46. 

*£*v, Gr. prep.* 53, various 
meanings, 54. / 

'JLirtyt&pk, Gr. V., 109.' 

*E?r*, Gr. v., 53. 

"Ear*, Gr. adj., 198. * 

jEJr, Isl. conj., 129. 

JEr, A.S. term., 165. 
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£r, Alem. insep.' part., 157. 
Er> A.S. term., 201., allied to 

the Gr., ib., various forms, 

ib., observations of Wach- 

ter, 202. 
H$, Gr. term., 165, allied to 

Goth. er t ter 9 tier, ib. 
Hf«, the name of Juno, D. 97. 
'Eg/, Gr. insep. part, 156. 
Ertnensewl, or Irmemaul, said 

to be Mercury, D. 128, 

129. 
Esreimeach, Celt participle, 

38. 
ift, Lat. conj. 185* 
Hti, Htw, Gr. conj., 119. 
*Eti£0?, Gr. adj., 200. 
Etrurians, of Scythic origin, 

150— 152,their letters, 150. 
Etto, Etoa, Celt, adv., 156. 
Eu f Celt, adv., 152. 
Eumolpus, institution of the 

mysteries of Ceres ascribed 

to him, D. 99, 100. 
Euxine, derivation of, D., 5. 
•jBfc Gr. prep., 37. 
*E{, Gr. adj., 198. 
'£{fA^yrsf, Gr. participle, 44. 
*£{«, Gr. adv., 38. 

Fair y Moes.G. prep., 79. 

Fairra, Moe&G. prep., 86. 

Fairra, Moes.G. adv., 145. 
corresponds to Gr. **pp*, ib. 

Fairrathro, Moes»G.odv., 146. 

Fara t 8u.G. v., 76. affinity to 
the Gr., ib*. 

Fsur, Four*) Moes.G. prep., 
77. alHed to tomI* 79. ori- 
gin, ib. retains all the senses 
of *•«£«, 81— 83. corres- 
ponds to Gr. *-{} in all its 
meanings, 90~-94. 

Faurquitkan, Moe&G. ▼., 82. 

F#l, Scot, adv., 144. 

Fenndis, a Goth, name; of 
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Earth viewed aft a goddess, 
D. 1 23. considered as origi- 
nally the same with the Lat. 
name Venus, ib. 
Fer 9 Alem. prep., 181. j 

Fera, Moes.G. s., 89. 
Feria, Lat. s., 87. 
<*'%*, Gr. v., 76. 
Ferron, Alem. prep., 87. 
Fiara, Isl. and Alem. prep., 86. 
Filu, Moes.G. adv., 145, cor- 

reponds to Gr. irtXv, ib. 
Filuxvardein, Moes.G. s., 144. 
First, Eng. adj., 87. 
Faeda, Isl. v., 167. 
Foer, Su.G. prep., 181. 
For, Eng. prep., 94. 
Fordyre, Isl. 8., 91. 
Fra, Moes.G. prep., 84. 
Fra, Isl. Su.G. and A.S. prep., 

85. 

Freia, Frigga, Fro, names of 

Venus, D. 120, etymon, ib. 

181. 

Friday, why so called, D. 1 22. 

Frutinal, temple at Rome, D. 

121. 
Frutis, a name of Venus, D. 

121. 
Fruiteseja, the designation ex- 
plained, D. 121. 
Fyrer, Isl. prep., 181. 

G, Moes.G., sound of, 196. 
. Gait, Scot, s., 63. 
Gata y Su.G. and Isl. s., 61. 
Gatwo, Moes.G. s., 61. 
r*, Ge, the' wife of Saturn, D. 

$6. Goth. Gio ib. 
Gdoni, a Scythian nation, D. 

141. 
Get, A.S. adv v 135. 
Getae, p. 7, the same with 

Scythae, D. ib., and with the 

Goths, 10. place of abode, 8. 
Gilboreus, similarity of his ad- 



ventures to those of Saturn, 
D. 87. 

Goeto-syrus. V. Oeto-syrus. 

Goths, of the, D., 10. H. L— 
4. 

Greek Language, of the, D. 
58, resemblance to the Scy- 
thic, ib. H. 1 . 

Greeks, Religion of the, D. 68. 
Oracle of Dodona, 68, of 
Delos, 71, and of Delphi, 73. 
Of Saturn, 80,the Saturnalia, 
88, of Janus, 89. of Titaea. 
91. of Rhea, ib. of Jupi- 
ter, 94. of Vejovis, 96. of 
Juno, 97. of Minerva, ib. 
of Vesta, 98. of Ceres, 99. 
of Diana, 102. of Hecate, 
105. of Apollo, 106. pro. 
bably the same with the 
Balder of the Scandinavians, 
108. o£ his name *E%*ieyoi, 
110. 

Guide, Eng. s., 64. 

Gyt, A.S. adv., 135, synonym 
mous with eV#, ib., has the 
sense of Gr. nh, 136. 

Haba f Moes.G. v., 208. 

Habeo, Lat. v., 208. striking 
conformity between the Lat. 
and the Goth, in the de- 
clension of verbs, ib. 

Haedan, Su.G. adv., 164. 

Hairto, Mpes.G. a., 39. 

Head, Eng. s., 100. 

Hecaergos, a designation of 
Apollo, D. 111. 

Hecate, name of Diana, D. 
105. etymon, ib. 106. said to 
ride through the air, ib. 

Heimdal, one of the Goth, 
names of Mercury, D. 131. 

Helicon, origin of the name 
according to Rudbeck, D. 
143. 

Hellenes, of the, D. 21, view- 
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ed by some as a different 
race from the Pelasgi, ib. 
Hera, Alem. name of Juno, 

D.97. 

Hercules, among the Germans, 
and worshipped by them, 
D. 139. memorials of him, 
ib. etymon of his name, 139, 
140. his pillars, 140. wor- 
shipped by the Scythians, 
141. 

Herklaede, Goth. D. 140. 

Herman, the general of the 
ancient Germans, D. 129. 

Hermes, the name of Mercury, 
etymon of, G. 126. 

Hermod, the Goth. Mercury, 
D. 181. 

Herr, its signification in Goth., 
D. 125. 

Hlaib, Moes.G. s., 56. 

Hxvaenne, A.S. adv., 152. 

Hyperboreans, of the, D. 76. 
Rudbeck's derivation of the 
name, 78. called a sacred 
people, 107. 

Hyperion, name of, explained, 
D. 115. 

I, Su.G. and Isl. prep., 48. 

Jains, Moes.G. pron. 195. 

Januarius, Lat. s., derivation 
of, D. 90. 

Janus, not unknown to the 
northern nations, D. 89. 

Japettts, evidently the same 
with Japhet, D. 145. 

Japhet, viewed as Neptune, D. 
118. 

Id, Lat. pron., 192. 

Ident, Scot., origin of, D. 91. 

Ides, etymon of the word,D. 9 1 . 

Ig, Germ term., 169, etymon 
given by Wachter, ib., vari- 
ous forms in the Goth, dia- 

■ 

lects,' 170. 



It, Lat. pron., 192. 

Ik, Moe8.G., pron., 189. 

Ic*, Gr. term., 169, affinity to 
Germ, ig, ib. 

Illyrians, of Scythian extract, 
D. 45. 149. 

Hus, the Phoenician name^of 
Saturn, D. 114. 

Im, Goth, v., 212. 

Imus, Lat. term., 203 — 205, 
allied to Goth, mists, 203, 
formation of the Lat. super- 
lative, 204. 

In, Goth, prep., 47, used in 
all the various significations 
of ty, 47 — 50, changes the 
sense of words to which it 
is prefixed like Lat. in, 50. 

Inachus, different represent- 
ationsof, D. 146, 147. 

Inn, Moes.G. adv., 50. 

Inna, Alem. prep., 51. 

Inna, Isl. v., 59. 

Inna, A.S. s., opinion of H. 
TTooke, 47. 

Innakunths, Moes.G. adj., 51* 

In nan, A.S. v., 48. 

Inner, Kng. adj., 28. 

'Uos, Gr. term., allied to Goth. 
en, 171, 

Inquio, Lat. v., affinity to Goth. 
quith-an, ib. 

Inuh, Moes.G. prep. 15, 47. 

Iwvoisandin, Moes.G. partic. 48 . > 

Io, the daughter of Inachus, ' 
fables concerning, D. 146, 

147. ' 

Jolfader, Saturn denominated, / 
D. 84. 

Ion, the same with Javan, D. 
47. 70, conjoined with Deu- 
calion, 145. 

Iona, the sun called, by the 
Trojans, D. 90. 

"ivtos, meaning of the word, D. 
137. 
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Jos, MoesXr. pron. 190. 
Irmensaxl. V. Ermenseutl. 
Is, Lat. pron., 190, table of 

affinity to the Goth., ib. 
Ur*fr Gr* teraou, 202, allied to 

Goth. ists, ista, 203. 
JtK MeesiG. cbnj. 186. 
Juiebockens, meaning of the 

tens, D. 1ST. 
•Tttno, her various names, B. 

97. 

Jupiter, the Jof-ur of the Ed- 
<la, D. 94, the tame wMi 
Thor, ib., worship of, 94. 

Izo, .Moes.G. term., 202* 

X and 6r, interchangeable in 
the GfiAu dialects, 60. 

X and r interchanged inGr., 60. 

Kadeni, Alam. v., 60. 

K«c3i», Gr, s. 39. 

KW, Gr. prep., 6a, proba- 
bly derived from IsL gata, 
a way, ib. 

£, Germ, term., 175* 

Latona, D. 106V. 

jLeiks, Moe*.G. adj. 172, va- 
rious forms in the Goth, 
tongues, ib. 

A*w> Gr. term., 171, from the 
same origin with Goth. kiks 9 

A**, Ant, Gr. term., 151. 

A* 9 Gr. term., 175. 

Loxias, designation of Apollo, 

D. Ill, 112. 
- Loan, one of the Hyperborean 
virgins, who carried the of- 
ferings to Apollo, D. 111. 

Lucumones, Etrurian magis- 
trates, D. 152. 

Macedonia, derivation of the 

name, D. 45—47. 
Maet> Alem. IsL Su.G. s., 70. 



Magister, Lat. s., 165. 
Mata, mother of Mercury, 
also called Meter a, D. 130. 
Maiden, or Kern-Baby, <D. 78. ' 
Mars, the Odin of the Goths, 
D. 124, called *Aqk, Ari- 
mudr, 124. Herian, Her- 
Jituthr, 125. Thracian ori- 
gin ascribed to him, 124. 
Massa-Getae, D. 7. Scythi- 
ans, S. origin of the name, 
9. 
Mate, Eng. s., 69. 
MaUuci, Lat. s., 69. 
Medius, Lat. adj., 67. 
Miyw, Gr. adj. 206. 
Meij, Goth, a virgin, D. ISO. 
Meins, Moes.G. pron., 189. 
Meitk, Soot, s., 66. 
Mene, Diana called, D. 104, 

105. 
Mercury namedHermes, Tkoth, 
Theuth, Taautus,T>.l26. Tev- 
fates, ib. 127. Ermensewl, 
the chief idol of the Thra- 
cians, ib. the Phallus assign- 
ed to him, ib. 128. son of 
nine Muses, ISL 142. ori- 
gin of his Lat. name, 132. 
Mir/riK, Gr. s., 69. 
Mi#v$, Gr. adj., 68. 
Met, Lat. suffix, 68. 
Miri, Gr. prep., 64, concurs 
with the Goth, in all its 
meanings, 70. 
Mete, A.S. s. 65. 
Mint, Gr. s. of Goth, origin, 

168. 
Meto, Lat. v., 65. 
Meus, Lat. pron., 189. 
Mid, Moes.G. prep., 66. 
Mikils, Moes.G. adj., 206. 
Minerva, etymon of the name, 

1). 97, also of Sigaea, ib. 
Minnuto, Moes.G. adj., 207* 
Minos, etymon of, D. 139* 

P 
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Misso, Moes.G. f 68. 

Mists, Moes.G. term., 203— 

206, its meaning, 205* 
4 Mith, Moes.G. prep,, 66* 
Mittinc, A.S. s., 66. 
Mus, Lat. term., 205. 
. Muses, the nine,* of Thracian 
„ origin, D. HI. connexion 

with Mercury, 142. 
.Myd, Old Eng. prep., 71. 
MysianS) same with Moesi, D. 
42. of Scythian origin, ib. 

Kf, N*, Gr. insep. part., 160* 

iv>, A.S. adv., 164. 

Nechen, Nicken, considered as 
the Neptune of Scythia, D. 
\ 118. 

Neith, Egyptian name of Mi- 
nerva, D. 98. 

Neiton, a rock in the lake of 
Geneva, D. 1 18. 

Neothen, A.S. adv., 138. 

Neptune, worshipped by Scy- 
thians, D. 1 15* denominated 
Thamimasades, 116. etymon 
of this name, ib., 117* of 
Neptune, 118, 119. The 
horse ascribed to him, 119. 

Nereus, identified with Niord, 
and Nereis with Niorvu, of 
the Scandinavians, D. 118. 

Ni, Moes.G. conj., 160. 

Niaimshun, Moes.G. conj., 161 . 

Nicken. V. Necken. 

Nillan, A.S. v., 216. 

Nones, etymon of, D. 91. 

Northern, A.S. adv., 164. 

Nos, Lat. pron., 189. 

Nv, Gr. adv., 139* 

Nu, Goth, adv., 139. 

Numerals o£ tile Gr., Lat, and 
Goth., 197. 

Nfr, Nvw, Gr. adv., 138, its 
various senses expressed by 
Goth, nu, ib. 



Ob, Lat. prep.,. 180, etymon 
given by Vossius, ib. 

Ob, Alem. prep., 180. 

Odim, the Mars of die Goths, 
D. 124. 

Oety-syrus, Apollo called, D. 
107, supposed to be pro- 
perly Goeto-syrus, ib. 

Qf, A.S. prep* 104. . . 

Ofa, Isl. prep., 104. 

- Qfanfiri, Isl. adv., 104. 

Ofer, A.S. prep., 101. 113. 

Off, Eng. prep., 33. 

Ogyges, flood of, D. 143. . - 

W*, Gr. adj. 198. 

Olen, the Lycian* D. 71>72. 

"Ofot, Gr. adv., 140, synony- 
mous with A.S. emn, ib. 

On, A.S. prep. 11* 12. 47* 

Ontaerden, Belg.. v., 24» 

Opis, the Hyperborean virgin, 
D. 7L . 

Or, Lat. term., 202. 

OrpJteus, a Thracian, D. 136. 
instructed hy Bacdma» ib. 

"Ori, Gr. adv„ 142. 14& 

Oththe, A.S. conj., 119, 184* 

"0*#, Gr. conj. 123. use, 124. 
in the sense of that, equi- 
valent to Goth, at, ib. with a 
superlative, 125. signifies be- 
cause, 126. analogy between 
the formation of iV* and the 
conj. of the Goths., 128. 
,Qv* ow, .Gr. adv., 142.. 

OvXa^u, who, D. 137. 

Ovid, his testimony concern- 
ing the. Goth* language, D. 
65. 

Papaeus, a name of Jupiter, 

derivation of, D. 95. 
Par, Lat. adj., 74. 
n«{4, Gr. prep., 73* primary 

meaning, 75* apparent ori- 
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gin, 76. affinity to the Goth., 
79. «• changed into p by the 
Greeks, 80. various mean- 
ings, 80—83. 

IT«r*f , Gr. s., common origin 
with the Goth, term, 167. 

JPelasgi, of the, D. 15* diffused 

* through all Greece, 16. tes- 
timony of Aeschylus, 19. of 
Mitford, 20. the same 
people with the Hellenes, 
25. testimony of Herodotus 
examined, 23—28. opini- 
on of Mr Astle ' concerning 
the origin of the Pelasgi er- 
roneous. 29. origin of the 
name, 33. four persons of 
the name of Pelasgus, 34. 
various derivations, 36. Scy- 
thian origin of the Pelasgi 
proved from testimony, 39. 
names of the nations which 
anciently possessed Greece., 
40. some of these of Scy- 
thian origin, 41 — 45. Scy- 
thian origin of the Pelasgi 
confirmed by their progress, 
48—53. of their language, 
53. allied to the Scythian, 
58. of their characters 61. 

Petasgio, ancient name of all 
Greece, D. 16. 

Pelasgus, V. Pelasgi. 

Tftm, Gr. adj., 198. 

Per, Lat. prep. 180. different 
senses in composition, 181. 
analogy between it and the 
Goth., 181, 182. 

n$g«, riE{«f, Gr. prep. 83. af- 
finity to the Goth., 84. 

n^**, Gr. v., 75. 83. 

Htgi, Gr. prep., 88. etymons 
given of this term, it* al- 
lied to ls].Jtrt 9 Jj/ri, 89. 

Phallus, of Scythian original, 

• D. 127, how designed in 
scripture, 128. 



Phryga, Phrygta, Venus de- / 

nominated, D. 122. 
Phrygians, of Thracian, and 
therefore of Scythic origin, 
D. 41, 42. 
Pi, Alem. prep., 53. 
Plato, testimony of, concern- 
- ing the Hyperboreans, D. 

139. 
Pluto, his names in Gr. and 

Goth, D. 138. 
n*Atf, Gr. adv., a cognate of 

the Goth., 143. 
Illpf 9 Gr. s., 79. 
IloppM, Gr. adv., 145. 
n«pf «*«{*, Gr. adv., 146. 
Poseidon, name of Neptune, 

etymon of, D. 117, 118. 
Primus, Lai. adj., 88. 
n$« f Gr. prep., 90, primary 

signification, ib., corresponds 

to Goth, faur, faurd, 90— 

94. 
Pronouns, of the Gr., Lat, and 

Goth, languages, 187—196. 
Prosum, Lat. v., 20. 
ng«T^6$,- Gr. adj., 207. ana- 
logy between the Gr. and 

the Goth, in deriving adj. 

from prep., ib. 
ng£r*, Gr. adj., analogy in its 

formation to Eng. first, 87. 
Pyrrha, wife of Deucalion, 

etymon given of her name, 

D. 146. 

Qualis, Lat. adj., 173. allied 
to Moes.G. quheleiks, 173. 
194. 

Quam, Lat. adv., 150. 

Quhan, Moes.G. adv., 150. 

Qtthana, Moes.G. pron., 194. 
table of affinity to the Lat., 
ib. / 

Quis, Lat. pron., 192, conjec- 
tures of etymologists as to 
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k» origin, ib., table of all* 
nity to the Gothic, 193. 

Ramveriar, Isl. s», 166. 

Rhadamanthus, supposed ori- 
gin of the name, D. 1 39. 

Rhea, her other names, D. 92. 

Khetra, the Spartan laws cal- 
led, D. 67. 

Riphea, derivation of, D. 6. 

Romans, tradition concerning 
their origin, D. 151. 

Sacaea, a feast of Bacchus, IX 
136. 

Salich, Germ, adv., 173. 

Sam, Goth, prep., 94* 

&amo, Goth, prep., 94, cor- 
responds to Gr. >*»», 95. , 

Samothrace* worship of, taught 
by Pelasgi, D. 70. 

Saturn, with the Saxons Sea- 
ter, Crodo, &c. D. 82, ety- 
mon, S3, 84, &'to» of the 
Fhenicians, 84. Sore of the 
Goths, ib. symbols, ib. 85, 
Uranus, 86, origin of his 
history, ib. 87. 

Saturnalia, resemblance to the 
festival of Yule, D. 88, in- 
troduced by the Pelasgi, 91. 

Scydrothamis, meaning of the 
name, D. 116* 

Scythia, D. 3, the name used 
with great latitude by mo- 
dern authors, ib., its extent 
clearly defined by ancient 
writers, 4. 

Scythians, D. 5, confounded 
with the Sarmatians, 5, de- 
rivation of the name, 6, ori- 
gin, 7,—tbe same with the 
uetac, ib., Scythae, perhaps 
a modification of Getae, 9, 
the same with the Goths, 
10, the Thracians a branch 
of the Scythians, 12. 



Scyihk Language, allied to the 

Greek, 58, affinity between 
. several of its words and the 

Gr., 66. 
Shack, Scot, v., 147* 
Sicca Venerea, her temple at 

Carthage, D. 122. 
Similis, Lai. adj., derived from 

Goth, samaleiks, Yt±. 
Sitan. V. Saturn. 
Ska, Isl. insep. part., 147. 
Skaafull, Isl. adj., 148. 
Skawie, Scot. adj.,. 148* 
£««(*, Grvv., 147* 
£««;if#«» Gr. adj. 147. . 
Sot, anoient JLat. pron*, 191. 
Spartans, Pelasgi, D. 25* 
2£, Gr. pron* 190. 
Succoth-lenoth, the term ex- 
plained, D. 122. 
Sum, ancient Lat. prep., 94. 
Sum, Lat. v., 210, table of 

affinity to the Goth., 212. 
Xvp&A* Qr. s. # 96, striking 

analogy between the Gr. 

and Goth, in the formation 

of words, ib. 
Sw, Gr. prep., 94, .affinity to 

various Goth, prep., 95. 
Situs, Lat. protu, J9JU 
Skoetkau, Moes.G. conj., 185, 

186. 
Syr, a Persian name for the 

Sun, D. 107. 

Tahiti, Scythian name of Ves- 
ta, D. 98, conjecture as to 
its origin, ib. 99. 

Talis, Lat. adj., 173. 

Tam,X*L* adv., 150. 

Tammuz, name of the Sun,D. / 
116. 

Tamyris, queen of Scythians, / 
D.116. 

Taranis, viewed as the same/ 
with Thor, D. 95. 
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Targitaus, etynxm ' of the 

Ter, Lat. term., 165. 
Tofminatfo**, of, 163; 
Tig**, Gr. term., 201 . 
x TiTr«g«, Gr. adj., 198. 

Teutates, the German Mercu- 
ry, d. w. 13a 

Thairhy Moes.G. prep., 94. 

Thafaimasades, name of Nep- 
tune, etymon, D. 116, 117. 

T^fi, Moes.G. conj. 127. 

©if, Gr. tentf., 165. 

Theuth, Thoth, Mercury, D. 
126, same with Teutat, 150. 

Thraciam, supposed to be the 
descendant* of Thiras, D. 
12, 13. a branch of the 
Scythians, 12, derivation of 
the word, ib., same people 
with the Getae, 13. 

©uyrtTijg, Gr. s., affinity to 
v Goth., 168. 

Thulan* Moes.G. v., 77. 

TAy, A.S. conj., 127. 

Titaea, the wife of Uranus, D. 

91, 92, the same with Ge, 

92, etymon, ib. 

Titan, Gr. s. derivation of, D. 

86. supposed the same with 

Theuth, D. ib. etymon, ib. 
Titans, acknowledged to be 

Atlantidae, D. 02* 
To'ti, Gr. adv., 142, analogy to 

the correspondent Goth. 

adv., ib. 
T^, Gr. adj., 198. 
Trojans, of Scythian origin, D. 

41, 42. Italian colony, 149. 
Tuti, Lat. v., drived from the 

Goth., 77. 

U, Isl. and Dan. part., (43. 
Vberden, Franc, adv., 114. 
Ubu, Mpes.G. prep., 103. 



Vder, Moes.G. prep., 105. 

Uf f Moes,G. prep., 99. deri- 
vation, ib. Originally srgni- 
nified atwot, 102. corre- 

• spends to Lat. e, ex, to Gr. 
tx, If; to Lat a, arid to Gr. 
« privative, 103. traces of 
the changes of Its meaning 
discovered in the Isl. 104. 
why it first received the 
flense of d&wrtwards, 105. 
corresponds to the various 
senses of Gr. M, 106, 108. 

Vf, Alem. and Franc, pre)?., 
103. 

Vfer, Moes.G. prep., 108, dot-* 
responds to the various 
senses of Gr. vm^, 108, 114. 

Vftnan, A.S. adv., 163. 

Ufgraben, Moes.G. v., 105. 

Vfkrojjan, Moes.G. v., 103. 

Ufmesa, Moes.G. s., 106. 

XJfon, A.S. prep., 100. 

tJU, Moes.G. the sun, D. 115. 

Vmtoeg, Germ. 8., 7. 

Un, Eng. insep. part., 16. 

Vn, Brit, adj., 200, affinity of 
the Celt numerals to those 
of the Goth., ib. 

Vnaneled, Eng. participle, 12. 

*r*ri{, Gr. prep., 96, of Goth, 
origin, 99, 108, dbjection* 
to this derivation, 101, va- 
rious significations, 108. 

T**, Gr. prep. 106. 

Uranus, Gr. and Lat. s.,'deri* 
vation of, D. 86. 

Vaen, imcn, Goth, beautiful, 

D. 123. 
Ved, Tent, adj., 1 44. 
Vejovis, different etymons of 

the designation, D. 96* 
Venus f named Art impose, D. 

119, etymon, 120, Aphro* 
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INDEX, 



dite, ib. Freia, Frigga, 120, 
Phryga, Phrygia, 122, the 

. name Venus not of Gr. or 
Lat. origin, ib. Benoth, 122, 
Binos, 123, Wena-dis, ib. 
Astarte, ib. Cotyttia, ib. 

Venustus, etymon of, D. 123. 

Verbs, of, 202, formation of 
the Goth, preterite, 209, the 
use of the dual, ib, striking 
coincidence between seve- 
ral parts of the Lat. and 
Goth, verbs, 208. of the 
Gr, Lat., and Goth, sub* 
stantive verbs, 210. 

Vesta, called Tahiti, D. 98, 
supposed the same with Isis, 
99. 

Vet, Lat. conj. probably allied 
to Isl. ella, 1 86. 

Vialis, a title given to Mercu- 



Z, D. 15S. 
, Lat. v., table of affinity 
to the Goth., 215. 
Vultus, Lat. s* allied to the 
Goth., 19. 

Wait, Moes.G. s., 168. 
Wer, A.S. s., 166. 168. 
Wheat-Strom, sacred things of 

Apollo bound up in it, D.73. 
Wit, one of the sons of Bore, 

D. 114. 
WUjan, Moes.G. v., 215. 

Yet, Eng. conj., 1S6. 

Yond, Eng. adv., 196. 

Yule, analogy between this 

and the Saturnalia, D. 88. 

supposed to refer to B*c- 

chuq, D. 136. 



FINIS, 



ERRATA,— In Dissertation, 

Pig. 55. lia. 4. from bottom, for iutasputable, read indisputable 
15, 5. far versimilitude, read verisimilitude 

In Hermes, 

Pgg. 44. lis. 23. for », read ix 

45. 30. for Uptttteft, read'lt^wtmknf* 

46. 25. for xaXvCnfy*, read *6\ufiir4^m 
51. S. for m'jkmmw, read *l*ta*kf 

51. S. from bottom, for ect, read ject 

118. 17. for TiiifmfMv, read *«hfpw 

119. 15. for Alen, read Aen 
121. 2. for lAiput, read TZetifutt 

1 26. 28. for (Atrmlitrixopw, read furmUCntutptf 
200. IS. from bottom, for iriftr, read 7rtf«r 
210. 14. for eotrt\Hft«e*t, read rtwriXirS«ir»v 
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